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FACTS AND SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF 
HOMO SAPIENS 


By FRANZ WEIDENREICH 


HE discovery of Sinanthropus and the more recent finds of Pithecan- 

thropus specimens once for all settled the question of the morphological 
character of the immediate forerunner of Neanderthal man. Both Sinanthro- 
pus and Pithecanthropus have been acknowledged by all experts as true hom- 
inids, closely related to each other. They represent a phase of human evolution 
which exhibits moze primitive features in number and kind than any of the 
known types of Neanderthal man. So far as doubts have been entertained, the 
main reason for the skepticism was the incompleteness of information due to 
the lack or insufficiency of communication during the years of war. My mono- 
graph on the Sinanthropus skull (1943), distributed in 1944 and 1945, may have 
dissipated some of those scruples. It gave a detailed description and brought 
forward new facts which earlier were either overlooked or were not fully ap- 
preciated. 

Some authors were unaware of my monograph but their own studies led 
them to the same result. It is sufficient to refer to two of these authors. The 
first is my friend and collaborator, Pére Teilhard de Chardin. In a lecture given 
at the Catholic University of Peking in 1943,' that is at a time when we had 
already been out of contact for two years, as I prepared my monograph in New 
York, Teilhard made the following statement as to the anatomical character 
of Sinanthropus: 


Seen across a distance of hundreds of thousands of years, we might expect to see 
man markedly different from what he appears now. Well, in this respect our expecta- 
tions have almost been surpassed. On the whole, Sinanthropus decidedly stands, in his 
anatomical features, on man’s side among the primates: face not projecting, brain twice 
as large as in the largest apes, erect posture, bimanous, etc. But along with those funda- 
mentally human characters, how many deep and significant differences. 


Teilhard lists some of these differences and continues: 


To a non-anatomist observer these various peculiarities (which, because they occur 
identically in all the specimens, are certainly not individual anomalies) may at first 


1 Teilhard de Chardin, 1943. 
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seem of little value, but to the eyes of an anthropologist they are of utmost significance, 
for not only does each of them make Sinanthropus different from us, but each brings 
him closer to the apes. A glance at text figure 3 will be enough to convince the reader 
that, by the whole architecture of his brain case... Sinanthropus stands certainly 
nearer to the large manlike apes of today than man himself. 


With regard to Pithecanthropus, Teilhard states: 


Today all doubt is lifted. Pithecanthropus is not an ape but a man; and as a man, 
he stands approximately at the same evolutionary stage as Sinanthropus, and further- 
more: Both Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus obviously belong . . . to the same ana- 
tomical stage in human evolution; but the Java man looks on the whole more primitive 
and, besides, he is perhaps geologically older than the Peking man. 


The second author to whom I refer is Vittorio Marcozzi. He deals with 
Sinanthropus in two papers; in the first, published in 1944,” the peculiarities of 
the temporal bone of Sinanthropus skull Locus E have been described. The 
results are identical with those at which I arrived in my paper on the same 
subject in 1932. Marcozzi states that, considering all the facts which the tem- 
poral region of Sinanthropus presents, some characteristic features are typi- 
cally pithecoid, some typically human, and numerous others, human and 
primitive together. The conclusions of his second paper (1945), which is based 
chiefly on my earlier publications, read as follows: 

From the study of a certain number of Sinanthropus features compared with those 
of the anthropoids, other fossil hominids and recent man, it appears that Sinanthropus 
represents a hominid type fairly primitive, or a primate belonging to the human family, 
but revealing many primitive peculiarities (about half of the ones examined ranged be- 
tween primitive and intermediate), some pithecoid features (about 26 per cent), and 
about a third human features. 


Regarding Pithecanthropus, the author considered him “still more primitive 
than Sinanthropus.”’ Homo soloensis and Africanthropus (Weinert) are “‘in- 
stead somewhat more developed.” 

So far as morphologists have been able to advance opinions about the 
anatomical character of Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus, they have fol- 
lowed the same line: Pithecanthropus and Sinanthropus are primitive hom- 
inids with typically pithecoid features, but they are undoubtedly members of 
the human family, more remote from the modern human type than any fossil 
human forms thus far recovered. The new finds of the Java and China giants 
(Pithecanthropus robustus, Meganthropus paleojavanicus and Giganto- 
pithecus blacki) (cf. Weidenreich 1945°) gave evidence that the hominid line 
recognizable as such by the incontestably human character of the specimens, 
can be traced still farther back. Regardless of whether we consider gigantism 


2 Marcozzi, 1944. 3 Weidenreich, 1932. 
* Marcozzi, 1945. 5 Weidenreich, 1945a. 
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a general and intrinsic feature of early mankind, or as a regional variation 
running parallel with the greater primitiveness of those forms, the increase of 
their body size is obvious. So the human line leads far beyond the stage of the 
classic Neanderthal man and comes remarkably closer to the supposed com- 
mon human-anthropoid stem. The name Prehominids or Prehominians given 
by Boule in order to distinguish the Pithecanthropus-Sinanthropus group from 
the Neanderthalian is not an appropriate designation, for neither these two 
types themselves nor their immediate forerunners, the giants, are “pre’’- 
hominids, but already true hominids. Therefore, 1 have chosen the name 
Archanthropinae® for the so-called ‘‘prehominians” group, while I called the 
Neanderthalian forms Paleoanthropinae, a name which has been applied to 
this group earlier by other authors. Those taxonomists who feel uneasy when 
the names assigned to hominids fail to come up to the rigid regulations of the 
zoological nomenclature may be referred to G. G. Simpson.’ In his recent book 
on the principles of classification the well-known palaeontologist warns: 


All specimens of fossil hominids that differ in any discernible way from Homo 
sapiens, and some that do not, have at one time or another been placed in different 
genera. Almost none of the anthropological “‘genera’”’ has any zoological reason for being. 
All known hominids, recent and fossil, could well be placed in Homo. At most, Pithe- 
canthropus (with which Sinanthropus is clearly synonymous by zoological criteria) . . . 
may be given separate generic rank. Perhaps it would be better for the zoological 
taxonomist to set apart the family Hominidae and to exclude its nomenclature and 
classification from his studies. 


Although my conception of the state of the Archanthropinae within the 
line of human evolution met with wide consent so far as the morphological side 
of the problem is concerned, the same does not apply to my conception of their 
relationship to the Paleoanthropinae and Neoanthropinae (that is, recent 
man). I believe that all primate forms recognized as hominids—no matter 
whether they lived in the past or live today—represent morphologically a 
unity when compared with other primate forms, and that they can be regarded 
as one species. I-arrived at this conclusion by an elaborated anatomical analysis 
of all particular features, from Pithecanthropus robustus up to modern man 
of today. If all hominid types and their variations, regardless of time and space, 
are taken into consideration, their arrangement in a continuous evolutionary line, 
leading from the most primitive state to the most advanced, does not meet with any 
difficulty. Neither any gaps nor deviations are recognizable. This statement holds 
good for the entire skeleton, in particular for skull and dentition, and concerns 
these parts not only as a whole but also their minor structures and special pat- 
terns. However, “‘transitions” are not necessarily found between each regional 
group in which students may expect them, especially if such a group is repre- 


6 Weidenreich, 1946a. 7 Simpson, 1945. 
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sented by only one or a few specimens. Instead they may occur in other, 
geographically separated groups. 

This general continuity is not the only striking phenomenon. It is accom- 
panied by an overlapping of individual features. This means that structures 
characteristic of a certain phase may extend, nevertheless, to the next one 
without much change. Those occurrences make it difficult to subdivide the 
hominids into smaller classificatory units and assign individual specimens to a 
certain unit. The Heidelberg jaw, for example, is primitive only so far as the 
character of its bone on the whole is concerned, but the form of its dental arch, 
its dentition and the pattern of the individual teeth come very close to those 
of modern man. On the other hand, the Sinanthropus teeth are much more 
pithecoid than those of the Heidelberg jaw, while the outer side and the inner 
side of the chin region of Sinanthropus reveal a distinctly more advanced stage 
than that of the Heidelberg man. The eyebrow ridges of the Galilee skull and 
the Skhil skull project much more and are more clearly distinguished from the 
forehead proper than is the case in the classic Neanderthal skulls, although 
other features leave no doubt that the Palestine specimens represent a more 
advanced phase of evolution than the Neanderthalians. The minimum value of 
the cranial capacity of the normal adult modern man is smaller than that of 
any of the Neanderthalians and comes close to the minimum capacity of 
Sinanthropus skulls, although the braincase of Sinanthropus, on the whole and 
in detail, shows much more primitive features than the braincase of any primi- 
tive race of modern mankind. The arrangement of the cusps of the molars of 
Gigantopithecus and their special patterns resemble those of modern man to 
such a degree that the description of the human teeth in J. Mummery’s text- 
book can be directly applied to the teeth of Gigantopithecus although they 
differ widely in size and special features from modern human teeth. These 
examples are easily multiplied. Gaps in the line of human evolution appear as 
local occurrences. Gaps like those which exist between the Paleoanthropines and 
Neoanthropines of the Last Glacial Period of Central Europe or between the 
Archanthropine Sinanthropus of Choukoutien and the Neoanthropine form 
of the Upper Cave of the same site do not prove real discontinuity; for the 
Archanthropines, the Paleoanthropines and the Neoanthropines can be linked 
by intermediate forms known from other localities. Evolution in man did not 
proceed in occasional jumps as some students want us to believe. Quite the 
contrary, the continuity of the line seems amazing when the scarcity of the 
fossil human material is taken into consideration. 

Until recently, it was a general practice to regard a@ priori each newly dis- 
covered fossil human form as a side branch of the main stem, which never led 
to modern man. The “genus’’ and “species” names freely given those speci- 
mens, even before any analysis of the form was possible, favored those interpre- 
tations. Lately, however, authors have become more conscious of the fact that 
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not each feature which appears at first glance specific justifies the attribution 
of those specimens to completely different genetic groups, leading away from 
the modern human form. For example, not long ago the peculiar spaciousness 
of the pulp cavity of the lower molars of some of the Neanderthalians (“tauro- 
dontism’’), especially developed in some molars of the Krapina man, was used 
to stamp all Neanderthalians as extinct forms. It was claimed that they have 
not been passed on to modern man because such large spaciousness as found in 
molars of the Neanderthal man can never be found in modern man. However, 
we know now that the statements and the argumentations were wrong, for not 
all Neanderthalians nor even all the molars of the Krapina man themselves 
show that peculiarity. In addition, the special spaciousness of the pulp cavity 
can also occur in racial groups of modern mankind, although some groups may 
be more affected than others. 

My theory claiming morphological unity of all hominids and continuity of 
the human line regardless of time and space has met with objections from 
different sides. There are people who are opposed in principle to any “evo- 
lution” so far as man is concerned. According to them, ““Homo sapiens”’ never 
derived from simian-like ancestors. Of course, it is impossible today to deny 
any existence of fossil human-like creatures with pithecoid features. This fact 
is admitted, although reluctantly. But those forms are considered as a kind of 
natural experiment which failed and, in any case, as having nothing in common 
with “Homo sapiens.” Therefore, for these people the origin of “Homo sa- 
piens”’ is still held in abeyance. Scientists who do not share those ideas are so 
far in an unfavorable position since in a discussion their opponents prefer to 
take shelter behind arguments they borrow from those scientists who, although 
believing in human evolution, disagree with other authors in minor questions. 

The most controversial point is the apparent incongruity between the 
morphological and the chronological sequence of the fossil human remains. I 
called attention to this fact® when I made the attempt to reclassify the hom- 
inids only on the basis of their morphological character. The list arranged 
according to these criteria was then headed by Pithecanthropus erectus as the 
most primitive hominid and ended with Homo sapiens as the most advanced, 
while the list arranged on the basis of the chronological sequence was headed 
by “Homo sapiens” as represented by the Piltdown Man. Koppers,® the well- 
known ethnologist, criticizes my tabulations and calls my attempt to reconcile 
the seemingly discordant facts “strange nonsense” (‘‘merkwiirdige Unge- 
reimtheiten’’), although he admits that he is not familiar with biological ques- 
tions and looks at these problems only as a historian. In the meantime, new 
finds from Java and South China pushed Pithecanthropus erectus from his 
leading place on the morphological list to the fourth. The list is now headed by 


® Weidenreich, 1940b. 


Koppers, 1944. 
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Gigantopithecus blacki, followed in sequence by Meganthropus paleojavanicus 
and Pithecanthropus robustus, while the leading place in the chronological list 
is still occupied by “Eoanthropus,” the “Homo sapiens” from Piltdown, al- 
though everybody now doubts his authenticity. 

When I made the chronological list, I was fully aware of the dubiousness of 
the datings, as shown by my remark: “‘the geological determination of some of 
the specimens enumerated ... is not above all doubt.” Everybody who is 
familiar with this matter will agree with the cautious wording of this objection. 
But I did not intend at this time to spring the mine. However, I hoped that the 
obvious falsities exhibited in the chronological tabulation might prompt some 
geologists to take up the matter and test the data. Instead, I found in F. E. 
Zeuner’s’® book, recently published, the following statement: “The view that 
Homo sapiens is a late figure on the human stage is still held by some authors. 
The chronological evidence, however, though scanty for the early phases, does not 
support (Italics mine.) 

The wording of this statement is misleading. Homo sapiens is morpho- 
logically without any doubt “‘a late figure on the human stage.” But this really 
late phase of human evolution may be reached in some regions of the earth 
earlier than in others and thus give the impression of preceding more primitive 
forms found in other regions. In any case however, the “‘evidences”’ of such an 
early appearance of Homo sapiens as given by Zeuner are not well grounded. 
He still considers “Eoanthropus” (Fig. 81, page 297) as the oldest Homo sa- 
piens and places him on his list near to the Pliocene (between Villafranchian and 
Lower Pleistocene). But at the same time he indicates some doubt about the 
zoological and geological character of Eoanthropus by setting the name in 
italics and adding a question mark. In the text itself, Zeuner is more reserved; 
he states: 


From the Lower Pleistocene two fossils are known which might belong to Homo 
sapiens in the wider sense. One is Piltdown Man (Eoanthropus dawsoni [Smith Wood- 
ward]) whose cranium is remarkably sapiens-like. The mandible, the human character 
of which is much disputed, and even denied (e.g. Weidenreich, 1936) should be left out 
of the discussion altogether since it is uncertain whether it belongs to the skull or not. 
If the cranium is contemporary with the fauna (Hopwood, 1935, page 50), Piltdown man 
would have lived just at the beginning of the Pleistocene and would in fact be the oldest 
human fossil. Bui the geographical conditions in which the finds were made are not unam- 
biguous. (Italics mine.) 


The last sentence of Zeuner’s statement is decisive. All the fragments of the 
Piltdown braincase—only these parts of the recovered bones can be attributed 
to Homo sapiens and not the mandible—were found, together with other mam- 
malian bones evidently deriving from various geological horizons, in an old 
river bed which is inundated several months a year even today. Nobody is able 
to deny the possibility that the modern human bones have been deposited 


10 Zeuner, 1946. 
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much later than Lower Pleistocene at the different spots from which they have 
been collected, some even from the surface.* In any case, “Eoanthropus” 
cannot be presented as chronological “evidence’”’ that a true Homo sapiens 
lived in the Lower Pleistocene or Pliocene. 

The second ‘‘evidence” of the presence of Homo sapiens in the Lower 
Pleistocene in Zeuner’s list is the Kanam jaw. This name is also set in italics 
and provided with a question mark. In the text Zeuner says (p. 298): “Simi- 
larly uncertain is the age of the Kanam jaw, the published records on which 
suggest a lower Pleistocene age.” (Italics mine.) In another place (p. 250) the 
author states: ‘A small fragment of a human lower jaw (Homo cf. sapiens) is 
believed to have come from these beds (Kanam Beds of Lower Pleistocene 
age), but its exact position could not be ascertained.” Indeed, Boswell" says 
that the “‘geological age of the mandible . . . is uncertain.” 

I regret that Zeuner also refers to the Keilor skull, recently found in Aus- 
tralia, in the same uncritical attitude with which he deals with the Piltdown 
and Kanam fragments. He accepts Mahoney’s dating of the skull as belonging 
to the early part of Last Interglacial, although he makes the reservation, “this 
recent discovery needs further geological confirmation,” and furthermore, “It 
is most desirable that supplementary evidence for the geological age be brought 
forward, either by means of a detailed study of the coastal terrains and the 
river terraces connected with them, or perhaps on paleontological grounds.” I 
agree with Zeuner’s scepticism.** Concerning the “paleontological grounds” I” 


*In an obituary of Sir Arthur Woodward signed E. I. W. (White) and published in the 
quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London (Vol. 101, Parts 3 and 4, p. xiv, 1946) I came 
across the following remark: “It was always a matter of chagrin to him (Sir Arthur Woodward) 
that Dawson (who found the Piltdown skull fragments) whom illness had made difficult, never 
revealed the source of the fragments of the second skull that he had found in the neighborhood.” 
This second skull, which consists of some fragments of a recent human braincase and a worn 
lower molar of allegedly ape-like character, has been and still is referred to as evidence that the 
fragments of the first Piltdown skull—fragments of a recent human braincase and a simian-like 
mandible—also belong to the same individual. 1 Boswell, 1935. 

** How justified my scepticism about the authenticity of the Keilor skull has been is now 
proved by a new publication which deals with the geology of the Tasmanian River terraces that 
yielded the Keilor skull. The two Australian authors, R. A. Keble and J. Hope Macpherson 
(Keble, R. A., and J. Hope Macpherson. The Contemporaneity of the River Terraces of the 
Maribyrnong River, Victoria, with those of the Upper Pleistocene in Europe. Mem. Nat. Mus. 
Vic., No. 14, Pt. 2, 1946, pp. 52-68) began their paper with the following comments: “The exam- 
ination of the terraces of the Maribyrnong River Valley was undertaken to prove the antiquity 
of what has come to be known as the Keilor skull. There is now reason for believing that the skeleton 
may have been a burial, and the age of the terrace in which it was found is not necessarily its age. 
Nevertheless .. . ” (Italics mine.) 

This is exactly what I expected when I read D. J. Mahony’s first report on the Keilor skull. 
The scantiness of Mahony’s argument with regard to the circumstances under which the human 
bones were discovered was so obvious that the ease with which it was accepted by some English 
authors was hard to understand. It may be hoped that the Keilor skull will eventually disappear 
from the list of specimens of Homo sapiens found earlier than Upper Pleistocene. 

12 Weidenreich, 1945b. 
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was able to show that the Keilor skull is anatomically a mere duplicate of the 
Wadjak skull Il from Java. The age of the latter is not datable with any degree 
of certainty, but all authors who studied this question agree in the opinion that 
Wadjak man was much younger than Homo soloensis who has been attributed 
to the Last Interglacial or even to a later period (cf. Movius, 1944, Table VI). 

Furthermore, Zeuner considers the Swanscombe skull and the Galley Hill 
man, both from the Thames terrace, as ““Homo cf. sapiens’’ and ascribes them 
to the Penultimate Interglacial. In these cases too, the skulls were recovered 
from river terraces and secondary deposits. As to the first find, essential parts 
of the skull are missing, namely the frontal bone and the entire facial skeleton. 
We know from other finds (Steinheim, Galilee and Skhal skulls) how impor- 
tant these parts are to secure a differential diagnosis. For these morphological 
and geological reasons I continue to set the Swanscombe skull on the list of the 
dubious cases so far as its classification is concerned. 

In spite of all these scruples, I do not and never did deny the possibility 
that Homo sapiens himself, or a type very close to him, may be found in certain 
sites of the Old World which are older than Upper Pleistocene. I am even able 
to boast that I have been one of the first to stress the necessity of revising the 
generally accepted idea of a necessary coincidence between morphological and 
chronological sequences of hominids wherever they may be found. I"* have 
shown that the skull of Weimar-Ehringsdorf is morphologically a more ad- 
vanced form than the classic Neanderthal man of Europe although the former 
is geologically older than the latter, the first belonging to the Last Interglacial 
period and the second to the Last Glacial period. But any claim to geological 
priority for recent human types must be based on incontestable geological 
facts and not on speculations and conjectures. A more critical attitude, espe- 
cially on the part of the geologists, would be very useful. As long as uncertain- 
ties, as exemplified above, last, the morphological analysis is the only reliable 
means of tracing the line of human evolution. 

Koppers calls me an extreme evolutionist, obsessed with the “‘principle of 
primitivity.” As a naturalist and morphologist, I believe, indeed, that the 
modern human type, whenever and wherever it may be found, must have 
evolved from a less advanced one which preceded it in time. If, for example, a 
skeleton of Homo sapiens should be dug out from geological layers which, to- 
gether with the bones, incontestably belong to the Late Pliocene, his paleoan- 
thropine forerunners must have lived somewhere in the earlier Pliocene and his 
archanthropine forerunner in a still earlier period. Koppers protests against 
this reasoning; these forerunners, he says, have so far not been discovered and 
are therefore not factually demonstrable. Koppers is mistaken. Those forms 
have been found and are available. But they have not been found in exactly the 


18 Movius, 1944. 4 Weidenreich, 1928. 
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same place as Homo sapiens and not in the Tertiary. However, this failure does 
not prove that they did not exist elsewhere at such an early period. 

Be that as it may, what makes me believe that amy modern type must have 
had a more primitive forerunner is the fact that all the peculiarities of any 
skeleton of modern man are the same everywhere except for minor differences 
which undoubtedly represent individual or racial variations. The mere ex- 
istence of those structures indicates that they have developed from types which 
have possessed them, but in a more pronounced form. This is an inference from 
facts, no less logical than the conclusion that each human skull with permanent 
teeth must have passed in its infantile phase through a phase with milk teeth. 

A normally built modern human skull carries a bulge on the medial side of 
its frontal bone above the supraorbital arch. The anatomists call this structure 
the “‘superciliary ridge.’’ This bulge varies in the degree of its development. In 
the “primitive ’’Australian bushman it reaches greater dimensions and projects 
further than in any individual of the white population. When we go back to the 
Upper Paleolithic population of Europe we find this bulge still more pro- 
nounced and occupying the entire base of the forehead. Nobody has so far 
questioned that this population has all the characteristics of Homo apiens and 
is closely related to the man of today. In the Neanderthalians the “supraorbital 
ridges’’ are again heavier than in the Upper Paleolithic man, and in Sinanthro- 
pus they appear separated from the forehead proper, forming an independent 
ledge above nose and orbits. This stage does not differ fundamentally from 
conditions found in gorilla and chimpanzee. The example can be multiplied ad 
libitum. The occipital torus at the rear of the skull, the mechanical equivalent 
of the supraorbital ridges, shows a similar transformation.” In modern man 
there is usually no torus but its place is taken by one or two “lines.”’ The center 
of these formations is occupied by a circumscribed projection—protuberantia 
occipitalis externa—which varies in the degree of development: in “primitive” 
races of modern man (Tasmanian, Australian bushman, but also in other 
groups) a true protuberantia is often absent while the occipital surface between 
the two “lines” bulges. Early anthropologists called this structure “torus.” 
This “‘torus’’—a very characteristic feature of the Neanderthal man—s still 
more pronounced in the Archanthropinae (Homo soloensis, Sinanthropus, 
Pithecanthropus robustus). 

Regarding the dentition, it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that in 
modern man there is a clear tendency to reduce the number of the cusps of the 
lower molars from five to four. This tendency is especially pronounced in the 
second molars. In Sinanthropus, six cusps are the rule in the first molar, five 
cusps prevail in the other molars but four cusps may also occur. On the other 
hand, the presence of six cusps is a very rare event in modern man.” 


% Weidenreich, 1940a. 


16 Weidenreich, 1937. 
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We know that any peculiarities of the body can be transferred from the 
parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, etc., to their offspring. Now I ask 
historians like Koppers: If modern man did not derive from forms like the 
Neanderthal man or Sinanthropus or Pithecanthropus, why then does his 
skeleton show structures which admit of no other interpretation than being 
“relics” of features which were more developed in the preceding forms? 
Whence has modern man inherited all these peculiarities if not from his ances- 
tors? Why does the man of today carry around with him “simian stigmata” 
if he has nothing in common with apes? 

No matter from which locality and geological layer a skull may be exca- 
vated, it will be recognized as a modern-type human skull by the presence and 
character of those “relics.’’ For this reason he must have had ancestral types 
like Neanderthal man, Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus, even if he lived in 
the Lower Pleistocene or Pliocene. Although I am not convinced that the evo- 
lutionary phase of modern man was already fully developed at those early 
times, I would not be astonished if we should be confronted one day with such 
a fact, and if the site of such a discovery were Europe. The presence of “Dry- 
opithecus” teeth—some of them hardly distinguishable from modern chim- 
panzee—gathered from “Bohnerz’’ fissures of the Swabian Alb in South Ger- 
many proves in any case the existence of specialized anthropoids in the Lower 
Pliocene of Europe. The femur of Paidopithex rhenanus Pohlig found in the 
basin of Mayence gives evidence that a giant gibbon, much larger than any one 
roaming the forests of Southeast Asia today, inhabited the valley of the Rhine 
at the same early time. If specialized primates such as chimpanzee and gibbon 
lived in Central Europe in the Lower Pliocene, the possibility of the occurrence 
of advanced hominids cannot be denied. 

Pére Teilhard’s point of view as expressed in his recent paper on fossil man” 
has a particular meaning. Morphologically, Sinanthropus as well as Pithecan- 
thropus are designated as ‘‘Homo sapiens.”’ In addition, Sinanthropus, says 
Pére Teilhard, was “already far beyond the critical boundary separating the 
‘reflective’ from the ‘non-reflective’ animals.” Pithecanthropus probably “‘was 
also an intelligent and reflective being.’”’ The Neanderthalians on the whole 
give ‘‘the impression of an archaic human group, the prolongation and survival 
of some unknown line (?) of Prehominians.”’ Regarding the psychical charac- 
ters of the Neanderthalians, Pére Teilhard states that ‘“‘they used to bury their 
dead, a good indication that they had some religious conceptions or feelings.” 
His whole conception of the evolution of man can be gathered from the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


There, at the first visible appearance of the [human] tree lie the Prehominians with 
their depressed skull and their rudimentary social aggregation. Here at the terminal 
stage of today stands out Homo sapiens, with the uprisen braincase and in such an in- 


7 Loc. cit. 
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tensified state of collective organization that he may well seem to approach the critical 
point of some explosive change. There below, an early man, only little—here above, a 
modern man, very much “‘cerebralized’”’ and “socialized.’’ What does this difference 
mean? ... What the prehistorians have so patiently registered, point after point, dur- 
ing the past eighty years, is nothing less than the trace left by humanjty moving per- 
sistently toward a higher individual and collective consciousness. What is graphically 
expressed in Figure 12 [pedigree] is the actual passing of reflective intelligence from a 
lesser human to a more human condition; or, if you prefer, it is the passing of humanity 
from an embryonic or infantile to an adult age. (Italics mine.) 


In other words, Pére Teilhard believes that man passed also phylogeneti- 
cally from an embryonic (Archanthropines) or infantile age (Paleoanthropines) 
to an adult age (Neoanthropines). Morphological, psychic and social evidences 
of such a passage are, according to him, at hand. 

So far there seems to be no difference between Pére Teilhard’s idea and 
mine. But Pére Teilhard considered the three main forms in which the hom- 
inids appear—he speaks of “human sheets or leaves’”—not as evolutionary 
phases of one and the same morphological and genetical unit, but as tem- 
porarily restricted creatures, each form completely independent from the pre- 
ceding and the following one. The “‘sheets”’ “displace each other rather than to 
pass into each other directly ... neither Peking Man, nor Solo Man, nor 
Neanderthal Man have any direct offspring left today in the living world: they have 
been swept away by Homo sapiens; just as the Tasmanians have been and the 
Australian Bushmen will soon be, replaced by the stronger white or yellow 
races.” (Italics mine.) 

Such a concept seems to me to be hardly compatible with the author’s 
before-mentioned statements. There he spoke of an “embryonic, infantile and 
adult age” of fossil hominids. Such a comparison with the ontogenetic stages 
of human development is only intelligible if the human form is a unity, and the 
three fossil stages are phases of the same unit but not different and independent 
creatures. It is also difficult to understand how Sinanthropus can pass as a “‘re- 
flecting human being” with the “mental power of Homo sapiens” unless he is 
connected with Homo sapiens. In addition, races never are completely ex- 
tinguished. Neither Tasmanians nor the Australian aborigines can be swept 
away by “superior” races “without leaving direct offspring.”’ A part of the 
original population will always be amalgamated with members of other races 
before it “disappears” and will transmit its racial particularities by means of 
interbreeding. Sinanthropus, Pithecanthropus and Neanderthal man have dis- 
appeared only as taxonomic groups, just as Eohippus, Merychippus and Pli- 
ohippus, the forerunners of the modern horse, did. But they still “live’”’ in the 
succeeding phases like parents in their children. In my book A pes, Giants and 
Man** I showed that evolution (transformation, in close connection with inter- 


18 Weidenreich, 1946a. 
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breeding) has continually altered the physical character of mankind from his 
beginning, and it does so today. Therefore inheritable features can never be 
eliminated entirely; they can be gradually “diluted” until they become in- 
visible. But this does not mean that even then they have necessarily gone for 
good. They may still reappear in one of the following generations. 

My review of the recently advanced opinions about the origin of modern 
man would not be complete if no reference were made to the ideas advanced in 
R. Broom’s'® monograph on the Australopithecinae. The author of Part I of 
this book is Broom himself. After an exhaustive study of the peculiarities of 
these very interesting primates, he lays down his own ideas about the evolu- 
tion of the hominids and their relation to the Australopithecinae. So far as the 
latter group is concerned, we can disregard Broom’s views because that group 
is not the subject of this essay and Broom broadly consents to my own views.” 
As to the relation of the prehominids and Neanderthal man to modern man, 
however, Broom doubts the human character of Pithecanthropus because of 
the small capacity of his braincase. It is strange that Sinanthropus is not even 
mentioned in this connection. As to Neanderthal man, Broom believes that 
this group can be definitely removed from any place in the ancestry of modern 
man; he “probably has arisen from an Australoid, like the Wadjak man, by a 
mutation which led to massiveness, and to be no more worthy of generic or 
even specific rank than the bull dog.” This verdict is made without any evi- 
dence whatsoever to support Broom’s idea and without referring to any of the 
new discoveries or their discussions in the last two decades. 

Broom’s view that a Wadjak type, that is, a modern human form, may 
have been transformed by a leap or mutation can only be understood if one is 
familiar with the ideas of the author of Part II of Broom’s book, namely 
Schepers. Schepers studied the endocasts of the Australopithecinae and draws 
his conclusions from what he read from the form and the surface pattern of 
their brains. In a special chapter the author, a neurologist, enlarges on “the 
neurological significance of the endocranial casts.” This discussion is full of 
generalities and attempts to interpret the special surface pattern of the Aus- 
tralopithecinae as an expression of certain higher mental abilities. As an ex- 
ample I cite the following passage (p. 253): 

These pariecal cortices [?], together with the expansions in the inferior frontal] con- 
volutions, are characteristically human and form the neural basis for vocal and manual 
dexterity alike. The least we can say, therefore, is that these fossil types were capable 
of functioning in the erect posture, of using their hands in a limited sense for skilled 
movements and not associated with progression, of interpreting their immediately 
visible, palpable and audible environment in such detail and with such discrimination 
that they had the subject matter for articulate speech well under control, and of having 
developed motoric centers for the appropriate application; they were also capable of 


19 Broom and Schepers, 1946. 2 Weidenreich, 1943. 
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communicating the acquired information to their families, friends and neighbors, thus 
establishing one of the first bands of Man’s complex social life. With all these attributes 
they must have been virtually true human beings, no matter how simian their external ap- 
pearance may have remained. (Italics mine.) 


For many years I have engaged in studies of the fossil human brain as it 
appears in endocasts. My study was not restricted to a single small group like 
the Australopithecinae, consisting of a few specimens, but covered all available 
groups. I extended it also to endocasts of modern man and higher primates and 
to what modern comparative neurology has to say about the significance of 
the convolution system and its relation to the cortex and its function. I have 
a monograph in preparation; a short summary” dealing with some of the prob- 
lems has been published recently. According to my experience, it is absolutely 
impossible to read any neural functions, such as described by Schepers, from 
the impressions that the convolutions of the brain leave on the walls of the 
cranial cavity, or from the size of the brain and that of its lobes. In this regard 
it makes no difference which evolutionary stage the endocasts represent.* 
Therefore I vigorously object to statements such as made by Schepers, es- 
pecially if the endocasts on which they are based are in such a poor state of 
preservation as in the Australopithecinae specimens. There is not the slightest 
justification for such far-reaching conclusions as drawn by Schepers. 

In spite of the fact that the size of the brain of the Australopithecinae did 
not exceed that of an average gorilla—Broom estimates that the cranial ca- 
pacity varies from 460 cc. to 650 cc.—and that the brains did not differ essen- 
tially in their external appearance from those of anthropoids of today, Schepers 
found that the Australopithecinae are virtually true human beings. This whole 
argument is in strange contradiction to Broom’s own statement. Broom con- 
tests, as mentioned above, the human character of Pithecanthropus in spite of 
his human appearance, although his brain is 100 cc. larger than the maximum 
value of the gorilla brain, while Schepers claims that the Australopithecinae, 
with a brain size not exceeding that of the average gorilla, were human beings 
in spite of their simian appearance. This example adequately shows that 
Schepers’ “neurological” speculations have no scientific basis and cannot, 


Weidenreich, 1946b. 

* A review published recently by W. E. Le Gros Clark (Nature, No. 4001, 1946) called my 
attention to the monograph by Pierre Hirschler (1942) which deals with the endocranial casts of 
anthropoids and man. As this paper is not accessible to me I quote the following passage from 
Le Gros Clark’s article: 

“This author [Hirschler] is particularly—and we [Le Gros Clark] think rightly—outspoken 
about those anator.’sts who appear to assume that every unevenness of the surface of an endo- 
cranial cast must be a fissural imprint; who claim that the relative size of a localized eminence 
can be taken to signify the possession of such mental qualities as the power of speech... . So 
far as the large anthropoid apes are concerned, Hirschler finds that endocranial casts show ex- 
tremely few fissural markings which can be identified with certainty.” 
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therefore, be accepted as contributions to our knowledge of early man. 

I am sorry that I have to say the same about the same author’s ideas of the 
“terminal trends in human and primate evolution.”’ Schepers does not feel at 
home in “this field of anthropological endeavour,” for he introduces himself as 
a newcomer. Nevertheless he believes himself qualified to subvert all the 
achievements of experienced students in this field. However, his own theory is 
nothing but a sort of revival of Bolks’ fetalization theory mixed with vague 
presentiments of gigantism as a general character of early hominids. According 
to Schepers, the primate stem leads directly from Archaeprimata of the Eocene 
to Homo sapiens who first appears in the Pliocene age. Intermediate phases of 
this evolution are Prosimiae primitivae, Paratarsoidea, Anthropomorpha prim- 
itivae, Pithecoid homunculi, and Hominidae. So far Schepers’ theory does not 
fundamentally deviate from that of other authors except for the new names he 
introduces. But the essential point is that all the known fossil and living forms 
of monkeys, apes and man (except the Pliocene Homo sapiens) are, according 
to Schepers, retrogressions toward a ‘“‘micrencephalic gerontomorphism.”’ 
Neither Pithecanthropus nor Sinanthropus lies in the line of human evolution; 
all are degenerated microcephalics. The only group that come close to the hu- 
man line are the Australopithecinae although they have simian appearance, 
according to Schepers himself (see above). 

Evolution of man in Schepers’ version is a cinematographical trick; it is a 
reversed film: man did not originate from ape-like creatures but apes have 
originated from man. If this is so, what is the meaning of the “simian stigmata” 
demonstrable on the skull of Homo sapiens? If they are not relics of the past 
then they must be “sprouts,” foreboding of some future “‘microcephalic regres- 
sion.” 

Any theory of the origin of Homo sapiens has to be based on paleonto- 
logical facts and only on them. It is a contradiction to logic and scientific 
reasoning to eliminate first all recovered fossil hominids from the line of man’s 
eventual ancestry and then give play to one’s phantasy to build this line again 
by free invention of new forms. If we hold to the morphological sequence of the 
fossil human forms, and disregard for a moment its discrepancy with the 
chronological sequence, ten evolutionary phases can be distinguished as indi- 
cated on the depicted Pedigree of the Hominidae (see p. 201). Five of these belong 
to the Archanthropinae, the most primitive group, three to the Paleoanthro- 
pinae, and two to the Neoanthropinae. The latter group consists of the two 
Homo sapiens forms, the fossil and the recent ones. The Archanthropinae are 
so far only known from East Asia: Gigantopithecus (Gig) and Sinanthropus 
(Pie) and Java. The three phases of the Paleoanthropinae are known from 
Africa, Asia and Europe: Rhodesian man (Par) represents the most primitive 
phase, the typical Neanderthalians (Pan) represent the next phase, and 
the man of Weimar-Ehringsdorf, the man of Galilee or the Skhil popula- 
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tion of Mount Carmel the more advanced group (Pae). The fossil group 
of the Neoanthropinae (Hof) has been found in Java (Wadjak skull), Aus- 
tralia (Keilor skull), Asia (Upper Cave of Choukoutien), Africa (North, 
East and South) and in West Central and East Europe. Therefore Paleo- 
anthropinae are missing so far in all those regions where Archanthropinae 
have been found, while Archanthropinae are missing in those where Paleo- 
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anthropinae and fossil Neoanthropinae have been recovered. That these 
voids in the distribution of the fossil hominids are chiefly due to incomplete 
exploration is proved by the recent discoveries which brought missing types 
to light from regions where they were not known before or were even not 
expected to be found. Those facts, together with the morphological evi- 
dences, suggest that man has evolved in different parts of the old world. 
The Australian natives have some of their characteristics in common with 
the fossil Wadjak-Keilor man and with Homo soloensis. Homo soloensis 
himself appears as an advanced Pithecanthropus phase. Some of the charac- 
teristic features of Sinanthropus reappear in certain Mongolian groups of 
today. The same relation exists between Rhodesian man and certain fossil 
South African forms of modern man. The Skhil group of Palestine presents 
forms intermediate between the typical Neanderthal man from Tabin and 
fossil modern man from Europe. 
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All this points to an already world-wide distribution of early phases which 
transmuted into more advanced types by vertical differentiation, while they 
split into geographical groups by horizontal differentiation. Both processes 
may have been accelerated or retarded at certain times and in certain places. 
Changes in the rate of those developments are very common phenomena (cf. 
Simpson). One can speculate about their causes. They might have been due 
to general environmental conditions, yet the state of the population as regards 
its density or scarcity, migration, interbreeding and extermination certainly 
played a decisive role. In any case, there is no reason to doubt the possi- 
bility that the human stem produced more advanced types under favorable 
circumstances at a certain.period and in one place on earth, while it remained 
stationary in another. Even our days offer examples for those occurrences: seen 
from the morphological point of view, the Vedda and the Australian bushman 
are less advanced human forms than the white man; that is, they have pre- 
served more of their simian stigmata. Whether they have “entered” into evo- 
lution at a later time than the whites, or their evolution “‘rested’’ or was 
“‘retarded”’ while that of the whites went on, we do not know, but it is irre!e- 
vant with regard to their relation to other races of modern mankind. If the 
geological evidence of a very early “premature” development of Homo sapiens 
in certain regions of the world (Piltdown) were incontestable, this special hu- 
man branch must have stopped the expansion of its braincase or even under- 
gone a reduction of its brain size in the past 500,000 years. It has been calcu- 
lated that the cranial capacity of the Piltdown braincase amounts to about 
1300 cc., only a little below the average cranial capacity of the modern Euro- 
pean and slightly above the minimum value of the female modern Europeans 
(about 1100 cc.). This is, in any case, not an encouraging prognostic for those 
people who consider the increase of the brain size as a morphological indication 
of the augmentation of mental abilities. 

The tabulation shown in the hominid pedigree is an attempt to present 
graphically the relation between the different hominid forms in time and space. 
It presumes that they are a unity with the faculty to pass into other forms and 
split at the same time into different racial groups. The vertical, horizontal and 
diagonal lines and the arrows indicate the directions of these differentiat ».1s 
and the possible extent of their crossing. It is supposed that main racial groups 
of today developed in parallel lines from more primitive human forms. The 
parallelism of these lines must have given way to a convergence the farther 
down the lines are traced or the more interbreeding took place. But all this is 
more or less speculation. Only new finds can elucidate this problem as they 
did in the past. 
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WAR AMONG THE NORTHEASTERN WOODLAND INDIANS 
By WENDELL S. HADLOCK 


HERE is a general opinion, supported by some of the older authors and 

by much of the modern ethnological data, that the type of Indian warfare 
as evidenced in northeastern America in the eighteenth century is not an 
integral part of the aboriginal culture pattern. This view takes the position 
that warfare of extermination in the area of stress had its roots in abnormal 
conditions produced by the fur trade and by intensive rivalry of various 
European nations for domination. On the other hand, some of the earliest 
accounts of this area describe warlike activities or raids, based upon aboriginal 
traditions, prior to any European influence. The purpose of this paper is to 
present an account of the warfare of the period previous to the development of 
the fur trade and the struggle for supremacy between France and England, 
and to attempt to establish the significance of these incidents as part of the 
culture pattern. 

The general configuration of the culture of the northeastern area in prehis- 
toric times, as nearly as it can be reconstructed, is the background against 
which any pattern of aboriginal warfare must be displayed. The accounts of 
warfare among the northeastern Algonkian as described by the earliest ex- 
plorers and missionaries will be analyzed in terms of the aboriginal economy 
and social patterns in the hope that they will shed some light on the meaning 
and traditional character of aboriginal warfare, and suggest possible influences 
upon native social life from nearby regions within North America which re- 
sulted in the intensification of conflict. 

The records of the early explorers and of the first white-contact traders 
provide a fairly complete story of the economic and social life of the Indians in 
what was at one time Acadia and the regions of the St. Lawrence river. This 
region of the northeastern Algonkian was inhabited for the most part by 
hunting bands bordered on the south and west by agricultural groups.' 

That man has been greatly preoccupied with war from the earliest times to 
the present is shown time and again by unwritten and written histories.’ 
It has also been pointed out that there are two codes of morals used among 
primitive societies, one for the outsider and another within the group. This is 
illustrated in the case of some peoples where it is obligatory for a man to kill 
someone outside his own group before being permitted to marry or receive 
social status among his fellowmen.* 

Thus it may be seen that among primitive tribes the killing of an individual 


1 Algonquin refers to a specific tribe and should not be confused with Algonkian, which is the 
name applied to all Indians speaking an Algonkian language. 
? Davie, 1929, p. 1. 3 Tbid., p. 18. 
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within the band may be considered a crime, but when such an act is perpe- 
trated outside of the tribal group it becomes a meritorious act. Such deeds 
do not, however, constitute warfare, for they may be carried out either by 
groups of men or by a single brave. 

Franz Boas says in An Anthropologist’s View of War: 


The most primitive form of society presents to us a picture of continuous strife. The 
hand of each member of one horde was raised against each member of all other hordes. 
Always on the alert to protect himself and his kindred, man considered it an act of high 
merit to kill the stranger. 


It seems to me that Dr. Boas implies that among the most primitive societies 
there is continuous strife which results in defensive or offensive action at all 
times. This is not necessarily so, for among many primitive societies such as 
the Australian, the Eskimo, and many Indian tribes of North and South 
America, armed conflict other than as a means of recreation generally does not 
exist. It is only when there are collisions which endanger the existence of the 
group that organized violence is resorted to among the above-mentioned 
primitive peoples. If these group collisions become frequent, causing a con- 
tinuous struggle for existence, some form of war almost inevitably follows.® 

In order to discuss the question of the warlike activities of the Indians of 
North America, it is first necessary to clarify the meaning of “war,” or at least 
to offer a definition that may be satisfactory to the reader, and also to delimit 
the usage of the word for the purpose of this discourse. 

Among the leading scholars who have written of war we find that, if there 
is any definition which can be applied, it is, “War is organized continuous con- 
flict of a transient character between or among collectivities of any sort ca- 
pable of arming and organizing themselves for violent struggle carried on by 
armies in the field (or naval units on water) and supported by civil and incom- 
pletely militarized populations back of the battle areas constituted for the 
pursuit of some fairly well-defined public or quasi-public objective.’ 

The above definition seems to apply to war as found among the North- 
eastern Algonkian Indians, for they did organize and in some instances carry 
on seemingly continuous conflicts which were, however, actually of a transient 
character between various tribes. Warriors were sent into the field and were 
armed for the express purpose of waging war. When such parties were or- 
ganized they were usually supported by civil and incompletely militarized 
populations back of the battle areas. The definition also excludes individual 
contests and groups entering on unorganized raids not supported by other 

-members of the tribe. 
Dr. Swanton, in one of the most recent treatises on the subject,’ lists many 


‘ Boas, 1912, p. 5. 5 Davie, 1929, p. 47. 
* Bernard, 1944, p. 27. 7 Swanton, 1943, pp. 9-17. 
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of the motives of warfare as viewed by an anthropologist. Those which seem to 
him to be the most common causes among the so-called primitive tribes or 
less civilized people of the world are: social advancement, excitement, reli- 
gious obligation, capture of women, slavery, plunder, appropriation of terri- 
tory, trade, defense, and fear. 

It has been found through examination of the historical narratives avail- 
able that the Northeastern Algonkian waged minor wars for all of the above 
reasons, but it was not until pressure from agricultural groups to the south 
and southwest made itself felt in this area that we note wars taking on a new 
meaning which seemed to evolve into a life-and-death struggle between vari- 
ous tribes and bands. With the coming of Europeans this struggle was intensi- 
fied until it was too late for the Indians to unite and become an effective fight- 
ing force against a common enemy, the white man. 

Warfare in the Northeastern Algonkian area was never waged on a large 
scale, neither was it carried on continuously throughout the year. This may 
have been due to the fact that the tribes discussed here were small hunting 
groups that lacked the resources necessary for intensive warfare. 

The population of the area and the cultural status of its inhabitants were 
undoubtedly restricted by the natural and climatic conditions which prevailed 
in the coniferous forest zone. Roughly following the forty-fifth parallel of 
latitude in Maine and the two Maritime Provinces, there is to be found a 
transitional belt of the coniferous and deciduous trees, with the northern parts 
of all three areas heavily wooded by pines and spruces. As one nears the south- 
ern coastal line of New Brunswick the coniferous forest gives way to groves 
of birch, beech, and oak. The same is true of the southern portions of Nova 
Scotia and Maine. The other coniferous and deciduous trees of this zone of the 
northeastern woodland need not be mentioned, for it is intended only to point 
out that here the deciduous forest gives way to a vast area of conifers.® 

The growing season for cultivated plants is short in this region; frosts occur 
as late as June and as early as September, not giving sufficient time for the 
growth of a limited supply of corn or other foodstuffs cultivated by primitive 
methods. 

This transitional strip has a direct bearing, as I see it, upon the demarcation 
of the borders of an agricultural economy southward and a hunting economy 
northward. And these economies are coordinated with settled versus nomadic 
group existence which I propose to show to be linked with the habits of soci- 
ety in respect to aggression and defense. In brief, were the hunting-limited 
nomads uninterested in ‘“‘war’’ by contrast with the more sedentary cultivators 
of the cleared lands? 

The best approach to the way the Indian thought and acted about war- 
fare, and to the causes and character of his conflicts, is through the accounts of 


® See Shelford for a more detailed description of the area under discussion. 
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the early explorers and missionaries. Among the earliest records of exploration 
in North America are the journals of Jacques Cartier who made his first voy- 
age in 1534, sailing along the coastal regions of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Labrador. During this voyage Cartier followed along the Gaspé Penin- 
sula and met various Indian groups which he says were on the coast for the 
purpose of taking fish, and came to the sea only in the season of fishing.® 
In describing their food he mentions a bread made from maize and beans. This 
bread is again referred to when he saw the natives growing maize and beans 
near their permanent residence farther up the river.’® 

It would seem at the time of Cartier’s contact with these Indians, that they 
were traveling up and down the St. Lawrence, camping on both sides of the 
bay, getting a livelihood from the sea during the summer months, and return- 
ing up the river for their winter encampment. 

William N. Fenton points out from historical source materials and from the 
similar names of foods mentioned by Cartier, that these people were in all 
probability Iroquoian-speaking Huron, the Laurentian Iroquois who were 
known to be in control of parts of the St. Lawrence region during the time of 
Cartier’s Voyages.'' One may see by Dr. Fenton’s map (his figure 10) that a 
great deal of this territory was thought to be controlled by the Laurentians, 
but to say that they controlled both sides of the St. Lawrence as far east as 
Natashkwan river on the north of the St. Lawrence bay, to the eastern tip of 
Anticosti island, and all the shore line on the south of the bay to the Gaspé 
seems to be going beyond the meager evidence so far brought to light. It is 
probable, and the records of Cartier’s voyages bear this out, that the Lauren- 
tian Iroquois moved over this region seasoually for a number of years to fish 
along the coast and to trade with the natives on both sides of the St. Lawrence. 
It does not seem that sufficient data have been uncovered to say that the en- 
tire region was under the complete control of the Laurentians. It would appear 
that these Iroquian-speaking people Cartier met were the Huron who had 
migrated into this general region some time earlier, displacing the Algonkian, 
and using the bay and coastal regions only for summer camp sites. If they had 
a real desire to retain control of this region, it does not seem that the sparse 
population of the Algonkian would have been able to oust them before the 
time of Champlain’s appearance in 1603. 

During the second voyage of Cartier he mentions that, after his trip up the 
St. Lawrence to Hochelage he returned to St. Croix, and there Donnacona, 
chief of the Stadacon, showed him the scalps of five Toudamans.” It is not per- 
fectly clear who these Toudamans were. As they came from the south, some 
writers have thought they were Iroquois. Fenton says that they probably 
were Algonkian," and since the chief, Donnacona, mentions that they lived 


® Baxter, 1906, p. 110. 0 Tbid., p. 163. 1 Fenton, 1940, pp. 167-177. 
® Baxter, 1906, p. 174. 8 Fenton, 1940, p. 173. 
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in Honguedo, which Baxter places as the present Gaspé," it would seem prob- 
able that Fenton is right. 

Hunt, in his The Wars of the Iroquois, mentions the retreat of the Huron 
from this general region but does not attempt to explain it other than to say 
that here agricultural peoples came in contact with a purely hunting, nomadic 
way of life. He points out that the Iroquois probably had a southern origin 
and pushed northward until they reached both banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and by 1603 had recoiled before the growing Algonkian resistance.” 

Whatever the causes of the general withdrawal of the Huron from the St. 
Lawrence may have been—the hostilities of Algonkian, or lack of trade—it is 
interesting to note that the first Indians encountered on the St. Lawrence 
waterway were agricultural people, later displaced by the hunting people who 
were in possession of the St. Lawrence at the time of Champlain. 

From the time of Cartier to Champlain the great sea-power countries of 

Europe sent explorers to the New World. Many accounts of these voyages 
are available, but for the most part they do not give a clear picture of the 
native inhabitants, the territory they inhabit, the tribes with whom they were 
allied or whom they considered their enemies. With the coming of Champlain 
we are given detailed accounts of his voyages and of the people who lived in 
the areas he explored. While buildings were being erected on St. Croix island 
in the St. Croix river, Champlain sailed along the coast of Maine and entered 
the Penobscot river where he met Indians and held a meeting with their chiefs, 
Bessabez and Cabhis, in which he told them he had come to trade and to make 
friends with them, and hoped they would become friends of his friends, the 
Souriquois and Canadians, whom they considered their enemies.’® Champlain 
and his party were well received. The chiefs said they wished his friendship 
and would also like to live in peace with their enemies.’? 

Champlain describes the Indians inhabiting Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Maine as being few in number. They lived during the winter by the hunt, 
killing such animals as the moose, elk, and deer. During the summer months 
they came to the coast, where they lived on shell-fish and such sea life as they 
were able to catch. He points out that there were periods when there was little 
of anything to eat, when they nearly starved and led a miserable life.'* 

The following year, 1605, Champlain again explored the coast. On the 
eighth of July he met Indians in Casco bay at the mouth of the Saco river. He 
said they were Almouchiquois and their language differed entirely from that of 

Souriquois and Etechemin.’* Mention is made of these Indians as being tillers 


4 Baxter, 1906, p. 174 n. % Hunt, 1940, pp. 15-16. 
46 Champlain compared the various Indian tribes south of the St. Croix region with those 
inhabiting Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 17 Grant, 1907, pp. 44-50. 


18 Ibid., p. 55. Note below that it is reported in the Jesuit Relations that food from the sea 
was to be had very easily. 19 Tbid., p. 61. 
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of the soil, the most northerly group along the coast to practice agriculture. 
A brief description is also given of their method of planting corn and of their 
habitations.”° 

From the Saco river Champlain continued his voyage south as far as Cape 
Cod. He gave a detailed description of this country and its inhabitants. Here 
he came in contact with an arigcultural people who were relying to a greater 
extent upon agricultural produce than upon game. He remarks upon the great 
number of people to be found in this region, in contrast with the sparse popu- 
lation to the north.” 

Champlain explored as far as Massachusetts in September of the following 
year. They sailed from the St. Croix to the Saco river where their interpreter 
left them, being afraid of the Indians farther to the south who were enemies 
of his tribe.” Shortly after this, four of Champlain’s men were killed by Indians 
who attacked them when they stayed overnight on shore. This was the second 
time that Champlain’s men had had trouble with Indians. The first encounter 
took place near Nauset Harbor when some Indians tried to take cooking ket- 
tles from his sailors. In the fight which followed one sailor was killed.” 

On the return trip the rudder broke and, after sailing before the wind for a 
day and a night, they beached the boat in order to make the repairs. Here 
they were met by some Etechemin who told them that Iouaniscou and several 
of his Etechemin companions had killed some intruding Indians, and taken 
women prisoners, whom they later put to death.* Soon after the arrival of 
Champlain at Port Royal, Indians came to the settlement in a shallop and 
said that one of their tribe, Panounias, had been killed, they believed, by the 
Norumbegue and Quinibequy in revenge for the death of the Indians who were 
slain by Iouaniscou and his friends. Bessabez explained that the death of 
Panounias had been occasioned without his knowledge and he hoped that 
Norumbegue and Etechemin would continue to be friends. This incident re- 
sulted in the Etechemin deciding to make war upon the Almouchiquois in the 
spring, for it appears that the Etechemin Indian, Panounias, had been killed 
at Norumbegue by the followers of Onemechin and Marchin, chiefs of Indians 
who lived on and south of the river Quinibequy (Kennebec river). On the 
twenty-ninth of the following June many of these Indians left for Chouaceot, 
on the Saco river, to engage the Almouchiquois in war. The party of Etechemin 
did not return until about the middle of August. Very little information relat- 
ing to this action is available but it is known that in the battle which took 
place Onemechin and Marchin were killed by Sasinou, chief of the people of 
the Quinibequy river. Sasinou later was killed by the friends of Onemechin 
and Marchin.* 


Ibid., pp. 62-63. Ibid., p. 65. ® [bid., p. 97. 
Ibid., p. 72. Jbid., p. 105. % Ibid., pp. 107-114. 
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Throughout the writings of Champlain relating to his travels along the 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine and Massachusetts coasts he empha- 
sizes the similarity of the Indians living north and northeast of the Saco river, 
and states that for the most part the tribes were friendly with each other and 
did not war among themselves. In speaking of the Indians south of the Saco 
river he implies that they were not a hunting people but relied for the most part 
upon agriculture, augmenting their main food-supply by hunting and fishing.* 
The Indians south of the Saco river known as Almouchiquois were spoken of as 
being enemies of his Indians, the Etechemin. No reasons were given for this 


enmity but, from the records and the way in which it is mentioned, one re- . 


ceives the impression that this enmity was of long standing.”’ 

After 1607 the writings of Champlain are concerned with the Indians along 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes region, and in 1608 we find him in 
Quebec where he met Indians whom he called Canadians. These Indians, like 
those of Acadia, did not till the soil. Champlain mentions that they were 
faced with starvation during the winter months and that as long as they did 
not till the soil, as did their neighbors, the Algonquin, Huron and Iroquois, 
they wouid continue to meet with this difficulty.** By 1608, the Huron or 
Laurentian Iroquois had withdrawn from the St. Lawrence, and the territory 
was again occupied by Algonkian-speaking people who depended entirely on 
the hunt as did the Montagnais and Souriquois. There is no doubt that the 
Canadians, Montagnais and Souriquois knew about agriculture, or that part 
of it which is concerned with growing corn, for they were in intimate contact 
with the Algonquin and Huron. No explanation is given for the lack of agri- 
culture among these people. It would appear that they had not taken up agri- 
culture because of the climate or that, since they were a hunting people, they 
did not seem able at that time to fit it into their culture. 

At the time of Champlain’s arrival at Quebec the wars between the Iro- 
quois and the Huron, which were destined to lead to the extermination of the 
Huron as a nation, had started, and Champlain, through his friendship with 
the Huron, Canadians and Montagnais, became involved.”® The Algonquin, 
Huron, Montagnais and other Indians along the St. Lawrence considered the 
Iroquois their enemies and at various times went into enemy territory for the 
purposes of waging war.*® Champlain tells us that there were no set rules for 
carrying on wars and it appears that they were, in reality, retaliatory raids 
against each other, for very few men are reported killed in his narratives of 
these wars.* Thus it appears that the Indian friends of Champlain were inter- 
ested in teaching the Iroquois that they were enemies to be feared and were 
capable of fighting well, and that raids by the Iroquois into their country 
would lead to retaliation. 


% Ibid., pp. 65-68. % Ibid., p. 97, p. 58. 28 Bourne, 1922, p. 184. 
Grant, 1907, p. 165 n. Tbid., p. 151. Tbid., p. 165. 
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It is interesting to note that at this time the Algonquin and Huron (agri- 
cultural peoples) were uniting with the Montagnais, a hunting people, against 
a common enemy, the Iroquois, also an agricultural nation. The Huron were 
becoming increasingly important as traders, and because of their strategic 
position were able to control the trade coming out of the Great Lakes regions. 
The same can also be said of the Algonquin, but to a lesser degree. The desire 
of the Iroquois to gain control of this trade seems to be one of the reasons for 
their raids into the territories of other tribes of the St. Lawrence valley.” 
The plunder raids made by the Iroquois resulted in retaliations made by other 
tribes of the St. Lawrence area, which seem to have been for the purpose of 
upholding their dignity and to teach the Iroquois that they were not to be 
trifled with.* 

We should understand that in these raids and retaliations there is no such 
thing as one tribe rising as a unit to wage war against another, but that 
groups of men took it upon themselves to avenge a wrong, and they were aug- 
mented by others who joined in for the prestige they would gain. As a rule the 
defenders were not supported by other members of their tribe, for not enough 
time was given to organize a proper defense and to send for reinforcements 
before the fight was over. 

Neither trespass nor the desire to accumulate land seems to have been cause 
for war among the Indians of Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the lower 
St. Lawrence, and the tribes north of the St. Lawrence. From the accounts of 
the Jesuit Fathers and early explorers we know that these Indians were hunt- 
ing tribes gaining their livelihood by the chase, and gathering food from the 
rivers, lakes and ocean. These small nomadic hunting groups came to the 
coastal regions early in the spring and stayed until fall. As soon as cold weather 
set in and the snows began, they went back into the interior to their hunting 
grounds where they lived until the next spring.* 

In order to understand these hunting peoples it is necessary to know some- 
thing about their hunting territories and the way in which they felt themselves 
attached to or belonging to the land. Throughout this entire area the family 
hunting territory, with specific areas assigned to certain families, seems to 
have been recognized and used by the various tribes north and northeast of the 
Saco river. This system is still in use among the Montagnais-Naskapi bands of 
Labrador peninsula and was until comparatively recent times found among 
the Micmac, Malicite and Abnaki.® 

The Northeastern Woodland Indians had their hunting lands divided into 
areas assigned to certain families or individuals who held the exclusive right 
to hunt and trap the wild life found within this area. In some sections of the 


#2 Hunt, 1940. % Thwaites, 1896-1901, Vol. 5, pp. 27-29. 
% Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 82. 
% Speck, 1923, pp. 452-471; 1915, pp. 289-305; 1922, pp. 86-138. Cooper, 1938. 
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country hunting territories were assigned each year for a term of one year, 
while in other parts the family hunting territory was inherited in one family 
from generation to generation and passed from father to son. The importance 
of the family hunting territory among these Indians is shown by the strict 
confinement of their hunting and trapping activities to their own land by all 
members of the tribe or band, and the avoidance of trespass on the lands of 
others. 

Each head of a family hunted upon his land, of which he knew the extent 
by old natural boundaries which had been for generations recognized as the 
limits of the family—or in some cases individual—hunting territory.*” He 
gained a living from this land; although there may have been years in which 
there were periods of near-starvation, he did not encroach upon the holdings 
of others. He and his family belonged to his land and the animals thereon were 
his to hunt and kill. He could not go to other areas and hunt, for he did 
not belong there. The animals there wre not his to take and, accordingly, if 
he was not successful on the lands which belonged to him and had been hunted 
by his people from the time of beginning, there was little use in attempting 
to hunt on the territories of others. 

Hence we can infer from such circumstances, in a culture equated with the 
resources of the natural environment, that the bands of the Northeastern 
Woodland had little reason for invading or fighting for the lands of others. 
It was outside the tradition and cultural conditioning of the northeastern 
hunting bands. The land of another was of little value to him; he could not 
preempt it at will. Because of this belief he confined himself to his land. 

Hunting areas could support only a limited number of inhabitants. The 
near-starving conditions under which the hunting Indians lived is mentioned 
time and again in the Jesuit Relations.** As might be expected from the above 
discussion, even with starvation facing these inhabitants rather frequently, 
it is not surprising to find that the Jesuit Relations and other historical 
records are barren of incidents wherein one family group infringes upon the 
rights of another. As a rule destitute Indians came to a settlement where they 
could beg food from the French.*® To go to another member of their tribe or 
band in the vicinity might reduce all to the point of starvation, unless their 
neighbors should happen to have more than enough food animals available to 
support themselves. 

During the hunting and trapping season the families retired to the interior 
hunting territories, with the nearest neighbor often many miles away.” 

% Speck, 1915, p. 295. 37 Ibid., p. 290. 

% Thwaites, 1896-1901, Vol. VIII, p. 29; Vol. LX, pp. 233, 243; Vol. XXIII, p. 277; Vol. 
XXV, p. 107. 

8 Grant, 1907, p. 145; Thwaites, 1896-1901, Vol. VIII, p. 31. 

 Thwaites, 1896-1901, Vol. II, pp. 73, 201; Vol. III, pp. 87, 245. 
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There was little if any chance for these people to meet regularly, and ail of 
their time was used in securing food. Because of the strenuous living conditions 
and relative isolation of each family hunting group, little thought could be 
given to such things as war, which could hardly be undertaken by one family 
group. 

With the coming of spring the hunting groups moved out of the interior 
to rendezvous points on lakes and along the coast. Escape from the insects of 
the interior forests was necessary and food was at this season of the year easily 
obtained from the sea.*! This was a time when they could devote their atten- 
tion to social gatherings and other activities not associated with obtaining the 
necessities of life. This was the time when retaliatory wars or raids were some- 
times planned and executed, but in nearly all instances they were similar to 
the expedition cited below.** ‘‘Wars”’ were planned and carried out, not for 


HADLOCK] 


 Tbid., Vol. XX XI, pp. 231, 251-253. 

“In the years following the establishment of the French at Quebec we find in the writings 
of the Jesuit Fathers many references to wars waged by the Indians of Maine, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and other tribes along the St. Lawrence. Before this time there seems to have been 
little warfare between the northern Indians and the tribes to the south; however, even these later 
wars were directed in most instances against the Iroquois. With the coming of great numbers of 
the English colonists to the New England region, the French were able to arouse the northern 
Indians and lead them in raids against the New England colonists and their Indian allies. It has 
been previously shown in this paper that there was, however, a lack of friendship between the 
hunting Indians of Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and the agricultural peoples living 
south of the Saco river, and that this distrust sometimes broke out into organized warfare. 

Organized warfare between nomadic hunting groups directed by one hunting tribe against 
another seems to be lacking. Raids in which lives were lost did take place but they were in fact 
“manhunts,”’ undertaken by the younger members of the tribe for personal glory. Such raids often 
led to retaliatory raids but amends could be made by payment of skins or other articles to rela- 
tives of the slain. The following story written by Father Richard gives a. very clear picture of 
warfare typical among the Northeastern Woodland Indians in the early sixteen hundreds. Father 
Richard tells of an expedition planned by the people of Gaspé in the winter of 1661 when they 
proposed in their council to wage war against the Esquimaux. Father Richard says, “These are a 
people hostile to Europeans, and dwell on the shores of the Gulf Island of Newfoundland. .. . 
When therefore, some proposed in their Councils and feasts a hostile expedition, they were lis- 
tened to by one party and opposed by another. But when the Bravoes and Ruffins ridiculed those 
peacefully inclined, about thirty young men raised their hatchets in sign of their advocacy of war. 

“They moved me deeply because their war is nothing but a manhunt, quite often undertaken 
merely to fulfill some dreams which come to them in their sleep and make them believe that their 
departed relatives will not rest in peace unless some human beings are sacrificed to them. After 
passing the whole winter with this purpose in view, they repaired in the spring to the Bank of a 
River called Bacadensis, which empties into the Gulf. I was with them and testified to them the 
grief I felt at so thoughtless an undertaking, strongly suspecting that they would attack and kill 
the first person they met beyond the Gulf, without heeding whether they were friends or enemies. 
They spurned my counsels and embarked amid ceremonies that were truly grotesque and super- 
stitious. 

“The warriors had not proceeded far in the Gulf when one of them called a halt. ‘I have just 
now recalled,’ said he, ‘an order given us by one of my relatives when dying. You know that the 
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territorial gains or for personal property such as furs and hunting implements, 
but for personal glory, and may have been directed against an allied tribe as 
well as against a traditional enemy. Lescarbot writes that the Indians made 
war on one and another so that they could say, “I have beaten you,” or for 
revenge.* Such raids were, in most instances, without the sanction of the en- 
tire tribe and were engaged in by the younger, irresponsible men or youths who 
wished personal glory. Many times the offending tribe paid tribute to the 
relatives of the deceased.“ 

The agricultural Indians lived in groups or tribal bands during the greater 
part of the year, separating only when hunting or trapping.*® The women tilled 
the soil and men supplemented the economy by hunting and fishing. The in- 
creased food supply derived from agriculture left the men with more time to 
devote to other things than gaining a livelihood. This leisure may be responsi- 
ble for the increased war activity in the form of raids.*® 

The hunting territories for the many tribes in New England south of the 
Saco river have never been worked out so as to enable one to understand 
clearly the hunting rights of an individual. Tribes of the agricultural Indians 
recognized certain areas as the exclusive hunting territory of their own or of 
other tribes.‘7 Hunting of food animals on these tribal hunting grounds was 
carried on by hunters who went to these areas in groups, killing as many 
animals as they thought necessary.** The drive hunt was employed for the 


commands of the dying are important, and that, the deceased having been a man of influence 
among us, his wishes must be executed. Now as they are opposed to the undertaking in which 
I have inconsiderately joined, from a lapse of memory, I am obliged to turn back, and abandon all 
thought of warfare.’ Those who had engaged in this expedition simply from fear of their com- 
rades’ opinion, told the speaker that they would accompany him, as being relatives or friends of 
the Deceased. Accordingly, the Band was divided in halves, one . . . returning to the shore, the 
other, manned by fifteen Hunters, proceeding forward. 

“They at length reached the Island of Anticosti,” . .. and proceeding to the north, “they 
perceived a canoe issuing from another Island, coming from a hunting expedition. The wind favor- 
ing them, they gave chase with sail and oars; and without inquiring its Nationality, overwhelmed 
it with a discharge from their arquebuses. It was enough that it contained human beings; that was 
the prey and game they were seeking. The canoe bore a man and a woman, a girl and a little boy. 
At the first volley the man, woman, and girl were killed, and the little boy wounded. Immediately 
the enemy pounced upon the slain, cut the skin around their heads, removing their scalps, and 
took the little boy into their boats, wounded as he was; and their war and hunt were accom- 
plished. . . . As a matter of fact, I was told that they had killed some Papinachioueki, good friends 
to the French and to the latter’s allies.” (Thwaites, Vol. 47, pp. 221-231.) 

#3 Grant, 1914, p. 263. 

“ The story written of the irresponsible warfare of the savages of the Gaspé by Father Richard 
illustrates very well the nature of warfare for the hunting tribes. 

* Willoughby, 1935, pp. 283-291. Kroeber, 1939, p. 148. 

‘7 State Archives, Hartford, Conn., Indian Papers, Vol. I, p. 7, 1666, an agreement on bounds 
of hunting territories between various tribes. 

* Williams, 1643, p. 141. 
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most part by hunters in these districts and this method, if employed too often, 
soon depleted the food animals in a given area. Such a method of hunting 
seems to have been used by the Northeastern Woodland Indians also but was 
employed to a much greater extent to the southward.* 

With the coming of agriculture, a much smaller area was capable of sup- 
porting a much larger population than under more primitive hunting condi- 
tions. South of the Kennebec river was an agricultural people who did not 
depend solely on the hunt for a living. There also seems to have been a differ- 
ent concept of the control of land. Although land was bought and sold by the 
sachems, there do not seem to have been less spiritual ties to the land of their 
fathers. Roger Williams, writing about the Indians of New England, says, 
“The natives are very exact and punctuall in the bounds of their Lands, be- 
longing to this or that Prince or People, (even to a River, Brooke,) &c. And 
I have known them make bargaine and sale amongst themselves for a small 
piece, or quantity of Ground: notwithstanding a sinfull opinion amongst 
many that Christians have right to Heathens Lands:.’’®° 

In some instances it would seem that the men hunted freely over the general 
area under the control of the whole tribe without any one family group being 
assigned to a definite hunting tract with exclusive rights." We find references 
in which it appears that sachems had control of hunting lands which were 
used exclusively by their tribe.” 

“With the introduction of agriculture also came an increase in tribal popu- 
lation which brought about a desire to expand and control new lands. This new 
desire to expand exerts a force in all directions from the nucleus or center of 
such growth. Such a force set in motion among the Eastern Algonkian could 
go only in two directions, north or south. The Atlantic Ocean was to the east, 
and larger, more powerful tribes prevented westward movement. How long 
this motion had been in force we have no way of telling, but it was in motion 
at the time of the earliest colonizations in North America. The Algonkian had 
only recently pushed south into Virginia, having come from the north.® In 
Massachusetts agricultural Indians seem to have been exerting pressure on 
their northeastern neighbors who apparently were newcomers to Maine and 
the Maritime Provinces.™ The points of origin for the various tribes living in 


4° Schoolcraft, 1847, p. 285; Williams, 1643, p. 151; Speck and Eiseley, 1942, p. 237; Speck 
and Eiseley, 1939; Grant, 1907, pp. 288-289. 

5° Williams, 1643, p. 89. 51 Tbid., p. 141. 

® Leete, William; Willis, Samuel; Chapman, Robert. Manuscript Letter, State Archives, 
Hartford, Conn., Indian Papers, Vol. I, p. 5, 1665, a letter which deals with the complaint of 
Uncas, Mohegan sachem, concerning trespass of Connecticut Indians on his territory. 

58 Bushnell, 1934, Vol. 89, No. 12, pp. 8-9. 

% From archaeological] reports, which do not give a complete picture of this region by any 
means, there seem to be definite southern influences and indications of a general northeastern 
movement. See Willoughby, 1935, Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
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the northeast have provoked some discussion, but we are mainly concerned 
with pressures applied upon the various groups after they arrived in their 
respective areas. It is probable that the hunting bands of the Northeastern 
Woodland Indians migrated from the northwest and pushed down into this 
region until they met a line of resistance formed by the more numerous agri- 
cultural Indians.® The probable migrations of these people are of importance 
in themselves only insofar as they might show movements of various bands, 
points of origin and areas from which pressure was being exerted. What we 
are mainly concerned with is that in the Northeastern Woodland area we find 
hunting tribes roaming over vast tracts and living in comparative peace with 
one another but looking to the south at the Almouchiquois, an agricultural 
people, as their enemies. How far back this enmity and distrust go in time 
we have no way of telling, but Lescarbot, writing of conditions in 1610, says 
that “there has always been war between the Souriquois and Armouchi- 
quois.’*? The same distrust was held by the Massachusetts Indians toward 
their northern neighbors, and in Bradford’s History “Of Plimoth Plantation” 
we find mention of the ‘‘Tarentins,” Indians who lived to the eastward, of 
whom the Massachusetts Indians were much afraid, for the ‘‘Tarentins” 
had in the past made raids into Massachusetts in the time of harvest, taking 
the Indians’ corn and killing people.** It would seem that wars carried on be- 
tween the hunting and agricultural Indians were retaliations against each 
other which had started early in their history and were going on at the time of 
white contact. 

Wars between the various tribes of southern New England were in progress 
at the time of white contact and continued well into the seventeenth century. 
Here again were wars of retaliation and revenge. We find instances wherein 
war is looked upon as very serious, and Roger Williams writes that their wars 
were less bloody than those of Europe and seldom were more than twenty 
killed. He also writes concerning wars, ““This Mocking (between their great 
ones) is a great kindling of Warres amongst them; yet I have known some of 
their chieftest say. What should I hazzard the lives of my precious Subjects, 
them and theirs to kindle a Fire, which no man Knowes how far, and how long 
it will burne, for the barking of a dog,’’ which illustrates that there were In- 
dians who looked upon war as a very serious matter.®® Captain John Smith, 
writing of the Indians of New England, says, “They did nothing but spoil 
and destroy one another” before the arrival of the English. 

It would appear that the agricultural Indian was more active in warfare 
than his northern neighbors, the hunting groups. The explanation for the in- 


55 Jenness, p. 268. 5% Parkman, 1899, p. 61 n. 

57 Thwaites, 1896-1901, Vol. I, p. 105. 58 Bradford, 1898, p. 126. 

5° Williams, 1643, pp. 148-153. 

®° Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Cambridge, Vol. III, p. 104. 
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creased war activity seems to be that he had more time to devote to it and a 
desire to control larger areas in which to hunt and carry on agriculture. 

Turning to the west we find in the historic period a large agricultural group 
of Indians, the Iroquois, made up of five nations. The Mohawk, the most 
eastern nation of the league, was feared by all the New England and Maritime 
Province Indians.*' From the time of Cartier to the close of the French and 
Indian Wars, historical records mention that raiding parties of the Mohawk 
went into the New England and Maritime Provinces, and north into the St. 
Lawrence regions.®* The purposes of such raids were to secure furs from their 
hunting neighbors—a form of tribute—to hunt and secure food animals, and 
to subjugate neighboring tribes by instilling fear and dread into them.™ 
By this latter means they seem to have been able to secure themselves more 
firmly in their territory, for no one tribe dared to venture unaided into the 
area of the Mohawk. This method appears to have been toa certain extent a 
defensive means whereby the Mohawk hoped to keep other tribes at a distance 
from their established fortified villages. 

Here, as in the case of the agricultural Algonkian, we find large concen- 
trated agricultural populations which seem to have been maneuvering for 
position at the time of contact by white men. From the historical material 
previously cited concerning the Mohawk we may conclude that they were 
aggressive and that many raiding parties were directed against their Algonkian 
neighbors, but the raids were of such a nature that we cannot think of them 
as anything more than raids for personal glory and booty. 

If we turn to the legends written about the Northeastern Woodland In- 
dians, our first impression may be that these Indians were very warlike and 
had been so throughout their legendary history. From an analysis of the 
legends, it will be seen that most of the stories dealing with warfare do not 
go back into history beyond colonial times, and a single occurrence in history 
has been told in varying ways so as to appear like many incidents. The 
events and motif of these legends are so similar over such a great area that one 
is forced to conclude that various tribes adopted the original legend, changing 
place, names and other details to fit into their local setting. Such legends ap- 
pear to have diffused rapidly. They give us a picture of an attitude at the time 
of the telling, not necessarily of an earlier period nor of an actual occurrence. 
Thus we can find but little help in legends insofar as throwing light upon the 
warlike tendencies of the Northeastern Woodland Indian is concerned." 


* Speck, 1915, p. 493. 

® Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. XLVII, p. 279; Vol. XLIV, pp. 203-205; Vol. XXVIII, p. 275. 

% Ibid., Vol. XXXVI, p. 36, p. 79; Vol. XL, pp. 211-213. 

* An example of an incident in which loca] variations have entered into the story is given 
concerning a war party of Mohawk into the lands of the Malecite. 
“Two Maliseet families away above the Grand Falls on the Oolastook (St. John River), had 
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It has been previously shown that, among various hunting tribes of the 
Northeastern Woodland Indians, groups of men occasionally raided other 
bands or tribes for no apparent reason other than to achieve personal glory. 
When raids resulted in death to members of both parties, it appears that very 
little thought was given to such losses. Amends were often made by the 
aggressors giving condolence compensation in the form of furs to the relatives 
of those killed. There seems to have been a spirit of vigorous sport in which the 
intent to kill was not dominant. Such wars also can be said to have been 
brought about by one tribe insulting another. These occurrences often led toa 
series of reprisals. Among the incidents which set various tribes at war with 
each other one finds all of the motives mentioned in the introduction of this 
study, as a desire for territorial expansion was manifested in the more popv- 
lated agricultural groups. It appears that this new motive gave more emphasis 
to war, intensifying warfare between the sedentary agricultural and the no- 
madic hunting people. 


gone to the hunting-ground in the fall, and had taken up their residence there for the time being. 
The men were out in the woods hunting, and the women were keeping camp, when a Mohawk 
war-party came upon the camp and took the women captive. As the women were acquainted with 
the river below, and the Mohawks were not, they compelled the women to act as pilots to the 
fleet. This consisted of a large number of canoes; and as the day was fine, these were all lashed 
together in a body, forming a sort of a raft, and were left to drift with the current. 

“As night approached, the warriors inquired if the river was as calm and placid below as it 
was there. They were assured that this was the case; but the women knew well where they were, 
and that the Grand Falls were not far below. Night settled down upon them, and the men were 
soon all asleep; but the two pilots kept wide awake. When they had approached sufliciently near 
to insure the success of their bold enterprise, and sufficiently far off to insure their own safety, the 
two women quietly slipped down into the water and swam ashore, leaving their captors to the 
mercy of the river. Their fleet was soon carried over the rapids and dashed to pieces. Some of them 
were awakened before the final plunge; but they were too far in to extricate themselves and all 
perished. 

“The women were soon joined by some of their friends. They stripped the slain of their 
clothing and ornaments, and gathered much spoil; then they danced all night for joy, and were 
highly honored by their nation.” (Rand, 1894, pp. 342-344.) 

Various versions of this story are to be found among the reports of different authors, and this 
legend has become a deeply imbedded tradition in each locality where it is found. Authors who 
have reported this legend are: Davidson, 1928, pp. 266-267; Speck, 1915, pp. 26-27; Raymond, 
1910, pp. 54-55. 

The rapidity of the diffusion of this story is shown by present-day ethnologists doing historical 
research on the Iroquois. They place the coming of the Iroquois into the Northeastern area as of 
recent date, that is, about the time of white contact. This dating of the advent of the Iroquois 
is further strengthened by early historical accounts, for at the time of Cartier the Huron were in 
control of much of the territory later occupied by the Iroquois. Thus it would seem that in the 
years following the explorations of Cartier this legend diffused over a wide territory. 

Other war legends which seem to have a wide distribution are the strategy of the long wigwam 
on the peninsula, the old woman who killed the Iroquois fur traders by fire, and the ambush of the 
Iroquois. Variations of these stories are found throughout the area under discussion and do not 
have any generally accepted titles. 
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With the coming of the European the differences between the hunting and 
agricultural Indians were made greater by a new motivating power—trade. 
From that time onward the Iroquois endeavored to control trade routes and 
extorted furs in the form of tribute from their neighbors. Raids by the Mo- 
hawk in former times for purposes of glory became raids for plundering of 
furs and other trade goods. 

As competition for trade and control of land became a life-and-death 
struggle between the French and English administrations who built up alli- 
ances with various tribes of Indians, the old distrust and contention between 
the hunting and agricultural Indian were played upon by both the English 
and French. With the introduction of arms supplied by their respective back- 
ers, the Indians entered upon a new phase of warfare which made all of their 
previous wars appear insignificant. It is this phase of warfare brought about 
by white men that is recorded and which has given us a distorted picture of 
the Indian and his purposes of war. 

It appears from available historical material that all Indians in the area 
under discussion were warlike in that they did carry on raids against each 
other in which individuals were killed. Aggressive warfare as well as defensive 
warfare was resorted to by all tribes under discussion, as has been shown. It 
seems that the following conclusion might be made: the nomadic hunting 
Indians of the Northeastern Woodland area were not belligerent but did under- 
stand warfare and were capable and prepared to defend themselves by warlike 
methods. They were not belligerent for there were but few incidents in which 
organized forces were assembled for the purpose of making war on other 
bands or tribes. In the few instances in which preparation for war did occur 
we find it was in retaliation for a previous offense committed against them by 
other groups. There was no desire to gain new territory, and such wars as they 
did enter into against the Almouchiquois and the Mohawk seem to have no 
other purposes than to uphold their dignity and avenge a wrong committed 
against them. 

This non-belligerent attitude among the hunting tribes seems to be a re- 
sult of their concept concerning property vested in the tribal family and indi- 
vidual hunting territories which they could not preempt at will. Their economy 
was such that one hunting tribe did not possess wealth in material things 
which could be seized by the others; thus the hunting tribes seem to have been 
lacking in motives for warfare. The absence of an organized government in the 
hunting tribes seems to have been largely responsible for the warfare among 
the various tribes carried on as an outlet for energy and entered into as a 
pastime. 

To the south and west of the hunting tribes there was organized govern- 
ment among the agricultural peoples, and warfare also was more organized. 
Even among these tribes an outlet for energy seems to underlie their wars. 
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They were not fought for the purpose of extermination as much as for humbling 
their adversary. This concept of war seems to have been carried over from 
former times. 

The warfare of the hunting tribes seems to have been without economic 
reason, but to the various tribes and groups involved it was a means of gaining 
prestige and an outlet for their emotions, a vigorous game in which lives were 
lost. 


RoBERT ABBE MUSEUM 
Bar Harbor, MAINE 
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WITCH-FEAR IN POST-CONTACT KASKA SOCIETY 
By JOHN J. HONIGMANN 


BORIGINALLY the Kaska, like their Northern Athapaskan neighbors, 
were familiar with sorcery—behavior in which a person with sufficiently 
strong shamanistic power would steal, or was believed to steal, the wind or 
soul of a personal enemy and thereby induce illness. Although people who 
practiced such behavior were feared by the rest of the society’s members, 
they were not usually put to death or otherwise punished. Sorcery, however, 
was regarded as evil and might therefore automatically lead to punishment 
in the form of insanity. There is no evidence that sorcery in aboriginal times 
ever was as prevalent as similar behavior in certain African and Melanesian 
groups. Following white contact, however, a socially dyscrasic form of be- 
havior appeared among the Kaska which, to distinguish it from the sorcery 
complex associated with the aboriginal society, may be designated as witch- 
hunting or witch-fear. The present paper will first present the available evi- 
dence from historical sources and informants regarding this form of behavior. 
Following this an attempt will be made to analyze that material from an his- 
torical, psychological, and structural point of view and apply the findings in 
a universal frame of reference." 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


The Kaska still occupy the territory which they have always inhabited in 
the memory of the oldest informants. This is the area extending northwest of 
the Stikine River, British Columbia, Canada, to the divide north of Frances 
Lake, Yukon Territory, and from the western Cordillera east across the Rocky 
Mountains (Fig. 1). The main rivers traversing this region are the Liard, 
Frances, and Dease. The name Kaska is a conventional term adopted from 
one group of people to classify a number of contiguous tribes speaking closely 
related dialects. Within the area designated as Kaska several such tribes have 
been variously distinguished in the literature, but for present purposes the 
names by which they are locally known today will suffice. In the extreme north 
are the Frances Lake Indians. Occupying the basin of the Liard, from about 
the present Highway crossing twenty-three miles above Lower Post to within 
a hundred miles of that river’s source, are the Upper Liard Indians. The 


1 Field work with the Kaska Indians took place from June to September 1944 and from June 
to December 1945. The work was sponsored by the Department of Anthropology and the Peabody 
Museum of Natural History of Yale University. To Professors Cornelius Osgood and Irving 
Rouse are due thanks for critically reading this manuscript. The present account will offer a mini- 
mum of general ethnographic detail. A description of the aboriginal culture based on reconstruc- 
tion is planned for future publication and a psychologically oriented study of the contemporary 
culture is already partially in manuscript. 
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HONIGMANN] 


basin of Dease Lake and Dease River is the home of the Kaska proper who 
may also be distinguished as the Dease River Indians. Extending to the eastern 
mountains are the Nelson people; until perhaps twenty years ago this tribe 
occasionally crossed the mountains to trade at Fort Nelson from whence they 
derive their name. Another branch of the Kaska, the Goat Indians (Espato- 
tena), occupied the area north of the Liard but east of the Rocky Mountains 
above the mouths of the Beaver and South Nahanni Rivers. They are appar- 
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Fic. 1. Map of the Kaska Area Showing Kaska and Adjoining Tribes. 


ently Grouard’s People of the Mountains or Bad People who consistently 
traded at Fort Liard after the abandonment of Fort Halkett in 1865 and today 
do not visit Lower Post.? 

Surrounding the Kaska are other Athapaskan-speaking groups. Immedi- 
ately to the south and southwest are the Tahltan and beyond them the Car- 
rier. North of the Frances Lake Indians is the country of the Pelly River 
people. To the east the Kaska are adjoined by the related Fort Nelson Slave 
(EtSaotena) and Beaver Indians (Tsapagotena), while across the western 


? Grouard, n.d., p. 102; Osgood, 1936, p. 13. 
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Cordillera live the Taku Indians. Beyond these, bordering the Pacific, are the 
Tlingit. 

The total population of the Kaska probably never numbered more than 
about three or four hundred persons. Today about two hundred people con- 
stitute the tribes lying between the two mountain ranges.’ 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Fur traders established their first contacts with the Kaska east of the 
Rocky Mountains shortly after 1800. In 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company 
built a post west of the mountains (Fort Halkett) and in 1838 another at Dease 
Lake. Frances Lake post was founded in 1840. It must be pointed out that 
these meetings with traders were not soon followed by missionary contact as 
was the rule in many other parts of the Northern Athapaskan area. In 1872 
the discovery of gold along Dease River brought a great influx of miners into 
the country, most of whom traveled up the Stikine waterway, crossed the 
portage from Telegraph Creek in Tahltan Indian country, and then went 
down Dease Lake and River. By 1876 the white population in the latter 
drainage basin is estimated to have reached about 2,000 people, including a 
large number of Chinese laborers. By 1887, however, the strangers had nearly 
all disappeared although a number of Chinese remained to work abandoned 
bearings. In 1897 and 1898 a second wave of miners entered the area, this time 
en route to the Klondike gold fields which, because of the exigencies of the 
climate, many were never to reach. As a result of the large population in these 
periods trading posts came to be established at the confluence of McDame 
Creek and Dease River and, shortly before 1890, another where the Dease 
meets the Liard, the so-called Lower Post. 

Certain concomitants of these early contacts have a bearing on the present 
problem. From the traders and other white men the Kaska were introduced to 
new varieties of food, tools, and shelter as well as to attitudes that under- 
mined many aboriginal beliefs and behaviors. New semi-permanently occupied 
shelters, like log cabins, were introduced but do not appear to have taken 
serious hold until about twenty years ago. Previous to that time, life history 
data reveal, mobility was still largely maintained with a consequent depend- 
ence on temporary camps and game and fish rather than on stores of white 
food accumulated for winter consumption. Even today the Frances Lake 
Indians retain considerable dependence on environmental resources, food 
being highly expensive in a remote outpost like Frances Lake which receives 
most of its supplies by air. The principal beliefs disappearing before the ridicule 
of the whites pertained to religion, shamanism, and sorcery. War, of course, 
was abandoned early in the contact period. Something of the character of the 
people’s reaction to the growing domination of the white society may be 


3 Canada, 1944. Only one or two Frances Lake Indians are included in this census. 
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gauged from the fact that between 1908 and 1910 the anthropologist James A. 
Teit was helping both the Kaska and Tahltan fight the Registered Trap-Line 
Act of British Columbia. The Indians strongly defended their right to trap 
anywhere without being limited to fixed trap lines. Their case, however, was 
lost. According to white informants interviewed at Lower Post, a few Indians 
about this time also manifested direct hostility to white men and the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of one white trapper is said to have provoked investigation 
of some Indians.* 

In 1924 the Kaska became rather widely known because of the persistent 
reports of witch killings that emanated from their area. In that year the 
body of a young Indian, Moccasin, was found in a slough thirty miles below 
Lower Post. The condition of the corpse suggesting murder, the matter was 
reported to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police who in May of the same year 
arrived at Lower Post, found the body, and made several arrests. The report 
of this punitive detachment written by the Superintendent of the British 
Columbia Provincial Police follows. 


THE LIARD RIVER MURDER 


Last spring the Department of Indian Affairs received word that a young northern 
Indian had been callously murdered by his fellow-tribesmen. To avoid unnecessary 
duplication of work and expense, Colonel R. S. Knight, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, commanding the British Columbia District, kindly arranged to have this and 
other matters investigated by a patrol he was sending in to the British Columbia—Yu 
kon boundary. 

In May, 1924, Inspector Sandys-Wunsch, with two Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Constables, reached Fort Liard [Lower Post] via Wrangell, Alaska, and within 
a few days not only found the remains of Atol, or Moccasin, a young Indian boy who 
had been brutally tied up and left on the ice to die, but succeeded in arresting Dan 
Loot,‘ Jimmy Loot, Clem Loot, Big Alec, and a woman named Edie for their share in 
the offense. These nomadic Indians—Nahanees of Dené stock—firmly believe in magic 
and witchcraft, and it is because he was suspected of this practice that Atol was cruelly 
done to death. The whole conduct of this investigation reflects great credit upon the 
officers concerned, particularly when it is remembered that the natives are singularly 
uncommunicative when questioned on the subject of their tribal belief. 

Inspector Sandys-Wunsch, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, brought his prisoners 
out and they are now awaiting trial.® 


All five Indians were tried at Prince Rupert in August 1925. Big Alec 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and the woman, a sister of the 
Loots brothers, received a ten years’ suspended sentence. The three Loots 
brothers were discharged. Evidence presented at the trial suggested that 


* See also Dawson, 1887, p. 3. 
‘ This family name is pronounced Loots and is so spelled in the latest census rolls. See Canada 
1944. 5 British Columbia, 1925, p. x14. See also Canada, 1926, pp. 18-19, 24. 
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“the maiming of human beings, including children, has been commonly prac- 
ticed amongst the Indians in the northern portion of this province... .’* 

In June 1926 another patrol under Inspector Sandys-Wunsch assisted by 
Seargeant J. R. Paton was sent to Lower Post. With the party was Father E. 
Allard, O.M.I., en route to begin his missionary work among the Kaska. This 
party was cordially received by the Indians. 

All without exception were glad to see us return. The Loot family evidently bear us 
no malice. I must say that their stay in Vancouver [?] has done them no harm; they 
all were much cleaner both with regard to clothes and themselves, and present a marked 
contrast to the other Indians who have never been out of Liard.’ 


The report of this detachment also contains a reference to witch killings 
that were believed to have occurred in 1920: 

A case which came under Inspector Wunsch’s notice was the alleged murder half 
a dozen years ago of two Indian children near Porter’s Landing on Dease Lake. They 
were orphans, the age of the elder being variously stated at 10 and 14, and the younger 
being 5. In 1920 they went to the woods for the winter with a party of Indians, and 
when the party returned in the spring the children were missing, it being stated that 
they had died of sickness. Later the wife of one of the Indians left him and made state- 
ments that the children had been killed, the elder one in a very cruel manner, by being 
tied up by the feet head down in cold weather. No motive was stated but the woman 
making the assertion said that she had been tied up on suspicion of witchcraft. Inspec- 
tor Wunsch investigated the matter this summer. Some witnesses are dead, the ac- 
counts conflicted to some extent, the remains would be difficult to find and identify, the 
principal actors in the affair are old people . . . so no prosecution has been undertaken.* 


Writing a year or two later Allard says, ‘The Upper Liard Indians have 
the reputation of being addicted to witchcraft. In times of evil or of bad luck 
they will suspect one or more members of their tribe as the cause of the evil 
which has befallen them. The suspected individuals are punished and are often 
done away with.’ 

INFORMANTS’ DATA 

The incidence of witchcraft was explicitly denied for the aboriginal society 
and a distinction was recognized between a shaman (nudita) and a witch 
(?adatS). An informant pointed out that there were only a few “Indian 
doctors” left at the time of the outbreaks. Nevertheless, at least in theory, a 
witch, like an evil shaman (or sorcerer, fzate) also operated on a person’s 
wind but the exact means by which the malevolent influence was transmitted 
could not be recalled. 

The recorded history indicates that witch-hunting occurred among the 
Kaska at least as far back as 1920. From informants’ data it is possible to ex- 


® Canada, 1926, p. 24. 7 Canada, 1927, p. 82. 
® Canada, 1927, pp. 83-84 ® Allard, 1928, p. 26. 
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tend the behavior still further in time. About 1900 when one man, Sam Bob, 
was a small boy, his uncle heard of small children being killed around Lower 
Post as suspected witches. In order to protect his nephews and nieces from the 
terror, Sam Bob’s uncle took the children across the divide to the upper Pelly 
River. Sam Bob later heard that two or three years before this incident, or 
about 1897, a woman from McDame Creek, a Dease River Indian named 
Old Pretty, came to Lower Post where she introduced the notion of witch- 
craft which she had learned among the Tahltan. This woman married Cap- 
tain Joe’s brother, Jimmy, and gave birth to a son, Big Johnny, who had 
three fingers on one hand. The child became ill and subsequently Sam Bob’s 
cousin, Atsi-zo (‘‘Soft on the side of his head”), was found at the Hyland 
River by three white prospectors, dead from an ax blow. This incident is be- 
lieved to have been the start of the witch-fear movement and from now on 
witch-killings increased in frequency. 

In 1916 or 1917 Teit’s Kaska informant, Albert Dease, arrived in Lower 
Post with freight from Dease Lake. Upon arrival he heard that Casey Jones, a 
nine-year-old Nelson Indian youth, and two women, one of them the former 
Mrs. Willy Tsiga, aged about twenty, were tied up in the bush behind the 
settlement. In the evening, while the Indians were gambling along the river, 
Albert took a walk near where the Alaska Highway runs today. He heard cry- 
ing and, upon investigating, discovered the three alleged witches. Albert 
called his Tahltan boat crew (including Beal Carlick, who is still alive and 
independently verified these facts) and together they cut the victims’ bonds. 
They took the nine-year-old boy to Telegraph Creek where he remained in 
school for ten years.?° 

About 1923 an eight-year-old Nelson Indian boy (whose name must be 
withheld) became suspected of witchcraft following the death of his infant 
brother. His experiences are given in his own words: 

Finally up to springtime my little brother got sick and they call me witch. I don’t 
know what they mean. Mrs. Piel [i.e., Edie Loots] he tell me that. So mama believe 
him too; they call me that too. They tie me up. They Jet me hang by the foot. Oh boy, 
I wish they do that now! Two night I pretty near die. I heard an owl tell me, “You'll 
pull through.” They untie me, tie me up. I don’t know why they do that to me. They 
ask me Jot of questions. Don’t know what they ask me for. One time they make me go 
back pretty near thirty mile, back to old camp. They tell me, “You do that here, this 
kind of trick?” I say, “I don’t know.’”’ But Old Madeleine up there; she tell me to tell 
them “yes.” If I don’t they’re gonna kill me. So I believe her. So I say “Yes” to them. 
So we went back again to the real camp. My hand tied. My back tired traveling on the 
road. They guide [guard] me. I don’t know what they do that for. We come home. And 


© According to a Tahltan informant named Beal Carlick, the Indian Agent at Telegraph 
Creek refused to consider seriously the reports of witch torture on the Upper Liard. Beal therefore 
took his report to the government agent and magistrate who, after consultation with the Indian 
Agent, promised to inform the Mounted Police. 
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my little brother died. And Mrs. Piel—I was laying down, blanket over my head, my 
hand tied back. First thing I see my ear being cut. Gonna cut my neck—she try—but 
she give up. Then we start. Every camp I got my hand tied my back. Throw blanket 
over my head. Finally—I don’t know what creek—they bury my brother there—mama 
pull his scissors out. While Mrs. Piel cut my ear half, mama finish it. She throw my ear 
in the fire. I see it burning. Just think I wish I was big. We got to the post. They watch 
me all the time pretty bad. Lower Post, Mrs. Piel want to kill me again. I got a chance, 
I’m escape. And his kid, Little Charlie, his boy Sylvester, them two kids tell me, “Let’s 
play boat.” And they say, “How to witch?” I don’t know what they mean. I see Mrs. 
Piel come with string. Sure I hid in the woods. They got the whole crowd looking for me 
but they never found me. Sometimes they pass me right close. When I got a chance 
again I beat it to other place. [My grandfather] got mad. Say, “You kill that boy I kill 
the whole works too.” Six days out in the woods I come back. Then they left down the 
river. Mama change his mind. Then she stay Lower Post. I think Frank Best, storeman, 
found out about me and tell Mounties. 


The informant still bears the scars of his torture. 

Shortly after there occurred the murder of Moccasin also in Nelson Indian 
territory, the Loots brothers belonging to that group. When the Mounted 
Police reached Little Charlie Slough they found Clem Loots camping there. 
The body, however, which had been previously discovered by a white man 
(Fred Allen, who is still alive and verified both the police’s and informants’ 
accounts of the incident) was missing. It was ten o’clock at night when the 
police arrived and asked Clem where the body was buried. The latter would 
say nothing. The next morning Allen and the police spread out and discovered 
the youth’s grave. They began to dig and found the body wrapped in a gunny 
sack, the hands bound behind the back. One informant reported that a close 
relative of the Loots had died just previous to these incidents and the murder 
was apparently a consequence of this death. 

When the police returned in 1926 they employed one of the ethnographer’s 
informants as interpreter to investigate a report of a witch killing that had 
previously taken place at McDame Creek. This is probably the same incident 
mentioned in the report of 1927. Liard Tom’s brother, Purdy, had married a 
Bear Lake (Sekani) Indian woman. They had a child, Johnny. Both parents 
died and, when Johnny was fourteen, Alec Chief became seriously ill. Johnny 
was tied up for several nights as a suspected witch. In the daytime his bonds 
were removed but he was fed little. When Alec began to improve the boy died. 
Alec had previously urged, “Save that boy, don’t bother him.” At the in- 
vestigation our informant told the police, “All boys run trap line and stayed 
out twelve days in cold weather. This boy had sore leg and that made him 
weak and sick. When the boys come back, Johnny die.” The interpreter did 
not deem it necessary at the time to add that the body had been deposited in 
a grave so shallow that a grizzly bear is supposed to have discovered and eaten 
the corpse. 
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The pattern that emerges from these reports may be briefly summarized. 
A serious illness would overtake some member of one of the small semi- 
nomadic bands. An effort was made to explain the illness in terms of bewitch- 
ment and generally some child or youth of either sex was fixed upon as the 
guilty party. Often the child confessed to the crime which he did not under- 
stand. “Kid not smart,’’ Sam Bob explained. “You talk to kid, ‘You witch?’ 
Maybe say, ‘Yes.’ That kid big, he wouldn’t speak a word.” Sometimes the 
confessed witch was killed or else he might starve to death. If the suspect 
refused to admit his guilt he was tortured until he confessed. The commonest 
means of torture seems to have been by tying up the suspected individual, 
sometimes hanging him up by the heels and starving him. The remarkable 
thing that comes out of the data is that the captivity and torture were often 
undertaken by a member of the suspect’s family, again either a man or a 
woman. A mature person often sought to escape the charge of bewitchment by 
leveling suspicion on a child. During periods when witch-fear was prevalent 
people were afraid of being accused of the deed and of having guilt placed on 
their children. Mutual suspicion was rife and people watched their children 
carefully. 

From this synthetic reconstruction it is clear that the Kaska’s belief in 
witchcraft is best described as witch-fear, since there is no evidence of any 
Indian ever actually practicing witchcraft nor were the forms of such behavior 
apparently even ideally patterned in great detail. Thus witch-fear for the 
Kaska may be defined as an attempt to fix blame for malignancy upon one 
person for some definite injury to another. Certain other features of Kaska 
witch-fear may be pointed out. Very often it was not the supposed victim who 
sought to fix this blame but his relatives and friends. Furthermore all suspicion 
of witchcraft was localized within the community and often within the family. 
Blame did not depend upon any previous expression of enmity between victim 
and witch, for frequently suspicion fell on a child who could not easily have 
originated or been the subject of such hostility. Finally there was no elabora- 
tion of techniques for countering the attack of witchcraft. Shamanism had 
practically disappeared from the society and oracles were not consulted to 
determine witches. The sole remedy appeared to lie in securing the confession 
of the witch and/or bringing about his death. It therefore follows that witch- 
craft was not a commonplace or “normal”’ phenomenon in Kaska society as it 
is, or was, among the African Azande or California Yokuts and Western 
Mono." 

Although Dan, Jimmy, and Clem Loots are still living in Lower Post, 
efforts to persuade them to talk about witch-fear or witchcraft were unsuc- 
cessful. A number of other informants expressed impatience when questioned 
about this behavior and pointed out that they knew nothing of witches. They 


" Evans-Pritchard, 1937; Gayton, 1930, p. 409. 
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rather consistently maintained that it was white people who constantly spoke 
of “witches.” Indians, it was asserted, knew nothing of this phenomenon. 
Sam Bob said, “What you call witch come from someplace—Tahltan, Tlingit 
maybe. That story come to Lower Post, so people believe it . . . . Before that 
start, lot of people die off.” Asked what people had died from he replied, 
“Dysentery maybe. When I was kid lot of people die off . . . and they believe 
witch does that.” This man ascribed witch-hunting to an older generation. 
“T know old people no good. Look they die off. I tell one old man like that. I 
say, ‘Think about thirty years ago, what you did on your nephew.’ ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘Not my fault. Somebody else’s fault.’ Gee, they killed lots of people 
that time—maybe hundreds of kids. Where now Watson Lake Airport, lots of 
kids get killed in there.” 

Knowing the Kaska’s unfamiliarity with the western system of numeration 
one will immediately discount this estimate of “‘hundreds.’’ The actual scope 
of witch-fear is difficult to reconstruct, yet when the remembered cases of 
torture and killing are considered against the size of the population it will be 
appreciated that the phenomenon achieved serious proportions. Today the 
attitudes that went to support witch-hunting have almost entirely disappeared. 
In the winter of 1944-45, however, when a series of dysentery epidemics 
spread through the Kaska territory, a girl visiting Lower Post from the Nelson 
River region is reported to have said, “The people pretty bad yet . . . they 
talk about witch.” 

On the basis of the ethnographic data attention may now be directed to 
attempting to discover an explanation for this witch-fear. For purposes of 
convenience historical explanations will first be considered separately from 
psychological and structural theories. Actually all of these types of explanation 
are inseparable and interdependent and any final analysis must consider all in 
conjunction. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA. I, HISTORICAL 

A survey of the circumstances related to the introduction of witch-fear 
among the Kaska may well begin by an attempt to spot the distribution and 
degree of development of similar behavior among tribes adjacent to the 
Kaska. From this procedure it may be determined if Kaska witch-fear is an 
indigenous phenomenon or if, following the informants’ statements, it can be 
shown to have been derived from outside the area where its practice was 
earlier or more developed. We will discuss in order the Tahltan, Carrier, Pelly 
River, Slave, Taku, and Tlingit groups. 

A reference to Tahltan belief in witches is reported by Teit who says, 
“Witchcraft is believed in, witches being a class distinct from shamans.”™ The 
same distinction is made in Emmon’s report of an earlier visit to the Tahltan 
about 1906. He writes: 


2 Teit, 1912, p. 486. 
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If after several visits from the shaman the patient does not improve, the shaman tells 
the family that a witch spirit possesses him, and that until it is liberated nothing can 
be accomplished; then after further payment he points out or reveals in song the person 
who has bewitched the patient. In thus indicating the witch, an enemy or an inoffensive 
person is usually made responsible, and he is forthwith bound and placed in an out- 
house without food. If the person recovers, the accused person may be liberated, but if 
he dies, the one charged with sorcery may be killed.“ 


The distinction between witches and shamans noted by these two observers 
corroborates the Kaska data.™ 

A witch killing was reported for the Tahltan Indians by Sam Bob, a Kaska 
Indian, who has made a number of trips to Telegraph Creek where he is well 
known. One night Joe Campbell (whose son, Dick, is still living) missed his 
classificatory sister’s son. He walked to a water-hole in the river and found 
blood stains on the ice. Reporting the matter to the authorities at Telegraph 
Creek, he accused an Indian whose wife was dying of having perpetrated the 
youth’s murder. The accused man was convicted and hung. These events 
probably took place about thirty years ago. 

For the Sekani and Carrier Indians living in the area northeast and south 
of the Stikine River respectively, the ethnographic literature contains no 
reference to witchcraft that may be used to distinguish this behavior from 
sorcery. 

From immediately north of the Kaska, evidence of witch hunting is con- 
tained in a manuscript written by a trapper, Poole Field, in 1913. 


Amongst the Pellys and Little Salmons the belief in witches and casting of spells 
was very strong up to a few years ago when contact with white people and the fear 
of the police practically put a stop to any serious crimes. The Medicine men were the 
very leaders of this. They were supposed to have the power to detect a witch, when he 
or she were overpowered and tied up hands and feet and then hung up by the heels to 
a tree. 

Then the doctor would make medicine over them and sing and dance, asking them 
if things looked different in any way. If the supposed witch said no she was left hanging 
there till he did. Then he was taken and killed. 

Only in cases when the person was supposed to be a witch and had very powerful 
relations and they gave the doctor presents to doctor over him did anyone get off from 
being killed." 


Here again we find a distinction between the functions of shamans and 

8 Emmons, 1911, pp. 113-114. 

* But the distinction was apparently overlooked by Callbreath (cited by Dawson) who 
wrote: “The vicious and unnatural practices of these people appear to be traceable in all cases to 
the teaching of their medicine-men or witches, in whom they believe implicitly. (Dawson, 1887, 
p. 6.) 

When questioned, Beal Carlick, a Tahltan, denied all knowledge of witch-fear ever oc- 
curring in the Tahltan area. % Field, 1913, p. 4. 
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witches. Any distribution of witchcraft north of the Pelly River is not re- 
ported, although this area presents a large gap in ethnographic knowledge. 

East of the Kaska the EtSaotena, a Slave group, do not appear to have 
been familiar with a belief in witchcraft as distinct from sorcery but they did 
fear the Kaska sorcerers, perhaps interpreting the rumors of witchcraft which 
reached them in the frame of reference of traditional sorcery.” 

For the Taku Indians west of the Upper Liard Indians there is also a lack 
of ethnographic material which might be examined for evidence of a belief in 
witches. Farther west, however, along the Pacific coast of Alaska, the ethno- 
graphic data on witchcraft represent largely historical reconstruction but the 
pattern is so similar to Kaska practice as to warrant consideration. According 
to Swanton, 


When caught, the wizard was tied up for eight or even ten days without food or 
drink, unless he confessed to the deed and agreed to find the witching medicine. After 
he had brought this out he waded in the sea up to his shoulders and scattered it. If he 
refused to confess he was liberated at the end of the time given but not unfrequently 
he died before its expiration. Sometimes, however, his friends interfered and bloodshed 
resulted.'® 


In practicing witchcraft, the witch among the Tlingit is supposed to have 
secured an article of the proposed victim’s clothing—some hair, spittle, or 
fish bone from which the latter had eaten. ““Then he made an image of his 
body, which he treated in the way he wanted the living person to suffer, 
making it a mere skeleton, to bring on emaciation; deforming the hands, to 
destroy the ability of a woman at weaving, etc.’’!® 

According to Jones’ report of the Tlingit, diseases, “especially those of a 
lingering and wasting nature, like consumption, are regarded as the work of 
malevolent witches.” Two techniques for effecting a cure were recognized, 


expelling “‘the evil spirit that possessed the sick” and locating and killing the 
witch.”° 


In case the sick recovered, no witch was hunted. On the other hand, if the patient 
grew worse and showed signs of dying, then the wily doctor evaded responsibility by 
asserting that a witch was hindering his work and must be found and killed.” 


Jones remarks that an ineffectual person was usually selected as the witch. 
“The victim was first reviled, reproached, brutally and shamefully treated, and 


7 Honigmann, 1946. There is a possibility that the distribution of witch-fear may not have 
traversed the whole eastern Kaska area. Any answer to this question must wait until ethnographic 
materials become available for the eastern Espato + tena. Grouard’s reference to a western dwelling 
tribe who around 1865 were known as Bad People has already been pointed out. Such a designation 
is too typical of relations between different dialect groups of Northern Athapaskans to admit the 
possibility that the reference may have been conditioned by reports of witchcraft. 

#8 Swanton, 1908, pp. 469-470. 19 Swanton, 1908, p. 470. 

20 Jones, 1914, p. 514. 1 Jones, 1914, p. 156. 
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subsequently put to death.” Torture included tying the alleged witch to stakes 
before the rising tide, or in the forest “for wolves to devour.” A suspect was 
also allowed to starve to death. Sometimes the limbs of suspects “were tied to 
their bodies and then. they were thrown naked on a bed of thorns.” Swanton, 
Jones, and Pinart all speak of Tlingit shamanism as apparently distinct from 
witchcraft.¥ 

Accepting the statements of informants that belief in witchcraft reached 
the Kaska from outside of the area, it seems extremely likely that such at- 
titudes were transmitted from the Tlingit, where the witchcraft behavior was 
(at least ideally) more firmly developed and, from its more extensive relations 
with the shaman complex, apparently persisted from aboriginal times. From 
the Pacific coast the attitudes passed to the Tlingits’ immediately adjacent 
neighbors, the Tahltan (and possibly the Taku) and then made their way 
across the Cordillera to the Pelly River and western Kaska Indians.™ In this 
process of transmission the techniques of witchcraft were apparently lost but 
the important underlying fear of the witches’ activities as well as their torture, 
death, and selection from “ineffectual persons,” namely children, were re- 
tained. From Sam Bob’s statement, ‘“‘What you call witch come from some 
place—Tahltan, Tlingit maybe” and his report of a woman coming to Lower 
Post with witch-fear learned from Tahltan sources it would appear that the 
Tahltan were middlemen in this transmission. The Tahltan had long been in- 
termediaries in the fur trading carried on between the Tlingit and the interior 
Indians although in early days the privilege of trade with the Tahltan had been 
reserved for only a few Tlingit families. Intercourse between these tribes 
tended to intensify when the Tlingit became the boatmen who, during the 
gold rushes following 1872 and 1897, operated up the Stikine River visiting 
Glenora and Telegraph Creek. On the other hand the absence of witch-fear 
phenomena to the east of the Kaska, among the Fort Nelson Slave, and to the 
south, among the Sekani studied by Jenness* proves conclusively that the 
behavior could not have reached the Kaska from those tribes. Further light 
on the mechanics of transmission will undoubtedly be gained through ethno- 


% Jones, 1914, pp. 456-157. See also Oberg, 1934, pp. 154-155. 

3 Swanton, 1908, p. 464; Jones, 1914, pp. 155-156; Pinart, 1872, p. 810. Stevenson also re- 
ports a difference between the shaman and an inferior medicine man whom he also calls a “wizard 
sorcerer.”’ (Stevenson, 1893.) 

2 Field work may uncover an alternative explanation for the transmission of witch-fear to 
the Taku and Pelly River Indians. According to Jenness the original Athapaskan population of 
these tribes died out and the Taku region around Teslin-Lake was taken over by Tlingit people 
who were later joined by Frances Lake Indians in moving to the country of the upper Pelly and 
Ross Rivers. (See Jenness, 1932, p. 396; also Field, 1913.) According to Liard Tom, a Kaska in- 
formant, a few Indians from Lower Post were permanently attracted to the Pelly River countrv 
by the cheaper prices prevailing at the trading post established on Ross River around 1899. 

*% Dawson, 1887, p. 4. % Jenness, 1937. 
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graphic work with the Tahltan and other Pacific-drainage Athapaskan groups. 

In view of the statements that the practice of witch hunting was absent in 
aboriginal Kaska society it may be expected that this attitude appeared in the 
area between 1820 and 1900. A survey of the historical background has already 
revealed two great movements of white people up the Stikine waterway, one 
starting in 1872 and another in 1897. The reports of Dawson, who was in the 
country about 1887, make a passing reference to witchcraft among the 
Tahltan. Therefore it seems reasonable from all available evidence, including 
informants’ data, to ascribe the introduction of witch-fear in Kaska territory 
to the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

At this period other occurrences probably had an influence in conditioning 
the acceptance of such beliefs. Kaska culture was undergoing a period of 
drastic change. The adaption of the Indians was being severely tested by the 
influx of people who by their numbers were probably dispersing the game on 
which the Indians depended in large measure for survival. Never comfortable 
with strangers, the people were now being exposed to all manner of contacts, 
some of which were certainly not courteous and considerate.”’ In addition must 
be considered the Indians’ exposure to introduced illnesses, which were taking 
a heavy toll of life. Even today the people blame the white man for the origin 
of tuberculosis and colds. The study of the influence of these historical changes 
on the adoption of beliefs in witchcraft is part of the psychological problem to 
which attention will now be directed. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA. II, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND STRUCTURAL 


A study of the psychological functions of Kaska witch-fear must answer 
several related questions. In the first place why, if as is known, the Kaska as 
well as the Tahltan had a knowledge of and contact with the Tlingit going 
back to aboriginal times, was the belief in witchcraft not accepted long before? 
Here again historical factors must be examined before any psychological 
explanation need be attempted. The superimposition of witchcraft belief on 
patterns of shamanism among the Tlingit suggests that those people had them- 
selves only developed attitudes of witchcraft relatively recently. Furthermore 
intense contact with Tlingit society probably did not occur for the Kaska 
until the close of the nineteenth century when interaction with the Tahltan 
probably also occurred on a friendly rather than,‘as had previously been the 
rule, on a hostile basis. The question therefore becomes limited to the pre- 
disposing conditions which influenced the acceptance of a belief in witchcraft 
in relatively modern times. It may now be asked, what problems did a belief 
in witchcraft satisfy in Kaska society at the time of its acceptance and What 
were the functions of this belief? 


27 For a picture of the type of men who went on the Klondike trail see Dennis, 1899, p. 463; 
also Stratford, 1912. 
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Without attempting to formulate a complete theory of witchcraft, it may 
be pointed out that a belief in the potential malevolence of other people, while 
not always socially disintegrating, always suggests a sense of insecurity govern- 
ing interpersonal relations. Such a theory is primarily deductive and is derived 
from previous anthropological investigations of witchcraft, clinical psychology, 
and psychoanalysis.** Its validity for the present problem will depend entirely 
on its ability to explain the facts of Kaska witch-fear. The components of 
psychological insecurity derive from states of anxiety which can be divided 
into two types, first, primary anxiety that is a product of some early traumatic 
situations of childhood and is retained throughout life and, second, situational 
anxiety which is derived from contemporary situations that frustrate the 
individual’s feeling of safety in his environment. The two types of anxiety are 
closely related and it seems likely that any considerable degree of primary 
anxiety will create a low threshold for situational anxiety. The accumulated 
total insecurity will in turn seek release through impulses of aggression or 
hostility of which witch-fear is a projection.”® 

In order to ascertain the nature of the anxieties likely to occur in Kaska 
individuals, reference must be made to Kaska personality as it was studied 
during the period of field work, 1944—45. The validity of this method may be 
briefly demonstrated. The basic outlines of personality, it is now generally 
agreed, are established in childhood, specifically in those social situations in 
which the child derives characteristic attitudes toward the world and himself 
from his relationship with adult members of the family and other members of 
his society. Since the patterns governing these primary situations change 
slowly (no evidence could be obtained of any major change in socialization 
patterns in the past few decades), it seems safe to assume that basically Kaska 
personality was not radically different twenty-five or even fifty years ago from 
what it is today. 

From an analysis of Kaska culture it is possible to prove, first, the existence 
of personality factors which provide a considerable degree of readiness to 
react with situational anxiety and, second, to isolate certain historical condi- 
tions which, by arousing strong situational anxiety, were predisposing to the 
acceptance of witchcraft beliefs as defined above. To phrase the second point 
somewhat differently, observations of Kaska behavior enable the prediction 
that certain specific circumstances will almost certainly arouse anxiety in the 
Kaska Indian. Such circumstances include any situation requiring an assertive 


*8 Although among the Navaho Kluckhohn believes the euphoric effects of witchcraft to out- 
weigh the dysphoric, he sees a function of witchcraft to be “the objectification and alleviation of 
displaced anxieties arising from the general situation of the Navaho or from the special situation of 
a particular Navaho at a particular time.”’ (Kluckhohn, 1944, pp. 40, 50.) 

*° It is impossible to document the sources for this theory which borrows freely from many 
writers. The interested reader will quickly recognize the influence of Horney, Levy, Dollard, 
Kardiner, Maslow, and others. 
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approach to problems of adaptation to which traditional solutions cannot be 
readily applied. 

A basic anxiety conditioning relatively low resistance to traumatic situa- 
tions develops primarily from the relationship of the Kaska mother to her 
child. In the first two years of life the infant receives extremely favorable 
treatment. The mother responds readily to the baby’s discomforts; crying is 
quickly rewarded, while affection and attention are consistently displayed. 
Between two and three years of age the mother’s behavior undergoes a change. 
Whether or not another baby is born, the mother becomes emotionally more 
remote and self-occupied and her relationship to the child becomes one that is 
best described as emotional rejection. Crying is scolded, and demands for 
affection to which the child has become accustomed are ignored. It is not 
unusual to see four- and five-year-old children who have been hurt crying by 
themselves rather than seeking emotional comfort from a parent or other 
adult. Thus from a period of affectional demonstrativeness the Kaska mother 
returns to the pattern of emotional aloofness that is characteristic of most 
interpersonal relationships within the society. This hiatus in development sets 
up a number of dynamics in the child’s personality but the only one with which 
we are concerned is a deep-seated anxiety and feeling of insecurity toward 
the world, leading to an ambivalent attitude toward all intense emotional 
relationships.*® This basic anxiety remains with the individual throughout 
life and is responsible for the inadequate strength of the Kaska ego when con- 
fronted by crises. 

At the time of the witch-fear outbreaks the Kaska found their survival 
imperiled. This threat came from several sources which have already been 
mentioned; the influx of strangers had upset the balance of game, new ill- 
nesses were introduced, and an adequate standard of living was coming to 
depend heavily upon the intensive trapping of skins to exchange for the white 
man’s foodstuffs. All of these changes presented problems of existence for 
which traditional solutions were inadequate. Hunting required additional 
effort and was accompanied by more uncertainty than ever before while the 
belief in the efficacy of charms, songs for luck, and other hunting ceremonials 
had disappeared; illness, for which the Kaska were never well equipped, was 
increasing while native therapeutics, notably the belief in shamanism, had 
already broken down. Trapping required degrees of foresight, initiative, effort, 
and long-range planning for which the Indians were (and still are) psychologi- 
cally unprepared. On the other hand, the rewards of trapping, the most 
important of which was an adequate supply of food that would reduce the 
necessity of hunting, were unattainable so long as this ability was not efficiently 


8° These conclusions are well demonstrated in the Rorschach situation in which the Kaska 
subject displays an intense fear of the close interpersonal relationship that administration of the 
test presents to him, a pronounced reluctance to respond to internal and external emotional stimuli 
(color shock), few movement responses, and deep-seated primary anxiety (shading shock). 
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managed. For an assertive and basically confident people these problems would 
perhaps not have been too catastrophic. Kaska resourcefulness, however, is 
limited to relatively familiar situations or those which do not require a prodi- 
gious expenditure of energy and too severe a disruption of normal routines. In 
novel critical situations the Indian reveals a tendency to passivity and pro- 
crastination. These behaviors, totally inadequate as defenses in the accultura- 
tion situation, simply aggravated adaptive crises when they were applied to 
hunting, illness, and trapping. The inevitable result was the arousal of sec- 
ondary frustration and anxiety. 

It was this anxiety, leading to interpersonal difficulties and hostility (which 
the Kaska are unable to express directly) which was the condition predisposing 
the society to a favorable reception of witch-fear. Sickness, always a conflict 
situation for a people dependent on mobility to survive, was the area in which 
the introduced pattern became readily integrated. Witch-fear solved the 
emotional problems of frustration and anxiety by offering a channel for the 
discharge of their derived hostility. 

Although this was the general predisposing condition facilitating the recep- 
tion of witchcraft, certain structural congruities to witchcraft must not be 
overlooked.** Without an awareness of the possibility of effecting malevolence 
sympathetically or contagiously, such as existed in the former belief in sorcery, 
withcraft would have had greater difficulty in taking hold. Torture also had a 
place in the aboriginal way of life, enemy captives taken in intertribal warfare 
having been even more callously treated than were suspected witches. Finally 
the social structure of the group must be regarded as having been functionally 
related to the introduced attitudes by making it possible for suspicion and fear 
to exist between even proximate relatives and neighbors. 

Kaska society has always been marked by extreme atomism with a mini- 
mum of social identification extending beyond the family. Even within the 
family authority was weak but deference highly emphasized. Cooperation was 
rare and always on an individualistic and voluntary basis. The largest and best 
definable unit of social structure beyond the family was the mobile band having 
the nuclear family as the center around which were grouped grandparents, 
sons-in-law and, occasionally, other relatives. Such bands were sociologically 
cemented by the emotional bonds of primary kinship relations. Beyond these 
bonds affinal kinship, personal friendship, congeniality, and common member- 
ship in an exogamous moiety” operated to maintain social relations, but such 


3 We here use “structural” in somewhat the same sense that Kluckhohn has spoken of “struc- 
tural analysis” as “an investigation of ‘functional dependencies’ ’’ or “the interrelation of parts” 
of a culture, but excluding those psychological factors which, are commonly referred to “per- 
sonality.” This is functionalism in Radcliffe-Brown’s rather than Malinowski’s sense of the term. 
(Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 45; Radcliffe-Brown, 1946.) 

® Dual organization did not extend to the eastern Nelson Indians and probably not to the 
Espato « tena. 
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ties were weak and unformalized. When a band through marriage secured 
members of another dialect division (i.e., tribe) the affinal kinship ties were apt 
to be riddled by considerable distrust. Even today relations between dialect 
groups are apt to be strained although considerable marriage has taken place 
between them. Thus on its peripheries the band was extremely unstable and 
possessed few mechanisms for cementing relationships with other bands. Be- 
tween such units only more distant blood and affinal kinship ties operated, and 
here the emotional factor needed to reinforce kinship ties in a society where 
interpersonal relations are not strictly formalized was even more minimal. 
Covert interpersonal hostility was congruent to and almost inevitable in such 
a social structure wherein the individual literally felt he could depend on 
nobody but himself and in which mistrust rapidly mounted beyond the nuclear 
family. Obviously, therefore, relatives and neighbors often failed to inspire 
confidence or security and numerous possibilities for suspicion of malevolence 
were available. In the absence of any organized chieftainship such antagonisms 
were primarily subject to individual control in accordance with the ideals of 
the society. 

This analysis has not yet directly explained one important feature of Kaska 
witch-fear. Why was suspicion of witchcraft so often directed against children? 
In part the answer may lie in the fact that adults often circumvented accusa- 
tions by placing the blame for alleged bewitchment on defenseless children. A 
psychological explanation underlying such behavior can be found in the fact 
that the Kaska’s timidity in interpersonal relations and the correlated def- 
erence patterning manifest adult relations made it undesirable to arouse direct 
hostility.** Children, therefore, were safer targets for accusations. Finally we 
must look to the society’s attitudes toward children. The inhibition of demon- 
strative affection to children has already been pointed out and would seem to 
point to ambivalence as regards children. An interpretation of conflicting at- 
titudes toward offspring is strengthened by the evidence that some women do 
not want children and this is related to expressions of masculine striving in 
some female members of the contemporary society. There are more socially 
patterned techniques for inducing sterility and contraception than there are 
means of promoting fecundity. It becomes conceivable, therefore, that a 
woman who was emotionally withdrawn and unconsciously ambivalent in her 
attitude toward children could assist in the torture of her own or a relative’s 
child. Emotional rejection, it must be pointed out, is not correlated with 
conscious hostility toward children and of course not all parents demonstrated 
hostility to children. Many greatly feared the hysterical outbreaks of witch- 
fear and witch-hunting and sought to protect their families by removing them 
from the area. 


3 Kluckhohn has found fear of witchcraft among the Navaho to be associated with only a 
slight incidence of overt interpersonal aggression. (Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 53.) 
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COMPARISONS 


From the foregoing analysis it is apparent that Kaska witch-fear in part 
owed its instigation to the effects produced on the society by the introduction 
of new illnesses, the dispersal of game, increased problems of adaptation, and 
the growing domination of white people. As a product of stress, the belief in 
interpersonal malevolence is comparable to other social excrescences which 
have been exhibited whenever traditional ways of living have been threatened 
or blocked by unavoidable circumstances. 

Examples of cultural developments instigated by crises involving total 
societies are available from many parts of the world. Thus among the South 
African Lobvedu the introduction of competitive economic patterns to this 
society, which was organized on an intensely cooperative basis and geared to 
mutually beneficial, reciprocal, economic relationships has led to an increase in 
the use of luck-magic as well as sorcery. Also in South Africa, the imposition 
of British rule about 1857 provoked a dyscrasic movement in some tribes 
characterized by the destruction of the cattle on which so much of the economic 
and social life depended.* In North America, social reactions to the disturb- 
ances attendant upon culture contact have often been identified as revivalistic, 
messianic, or renaissant movements.* The developments in Temple Mound II 
period, with the introduction of a ceremonial cult having revivalistic func- 
tions, are an illustration of a phenomenon instigated by adaptive difficulties 
coincidental with the period when European pressure on the Atlantic seaboard 
was causing the dislocation of many eastern tribes.*? Archeological and ethno- 
historical material from the Lower Columbia River suggests that here too 
population displacement and a sudden upsurge in mortality around the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century led to the development of a ‘“‘death and 
revival cult.’’* Similarly renaissant movements like the Prophet Dance, Ghost 
Dance, and Peyote Cult have been demonstrated as related to periods of acute 
stress which imperiled survival and social organization.** In Barber’s words, 
the behaviors of these cults were essentially expressive of “hope” developed as 
compensations for ‘‘harsh times’ and “deprivation.’*® In Kaska witch-fear, 
however, this optimistic note is lacking. Among the Navaho, where renaissant 
movements like the Ghost Dance were impossible, Kluckhohn reports that 
between 1875 and 1890—after Fort Sumner—there occurred a “maximum 


* Krige and Krige, 1943, p. 38. % MacDonald, 1890, pp. 280-281. 

%* Revivalistic movements are by no means limited to North America. They occurred in 
South Africa and also among the Maori following British rule. (MacDonald, 1890, pp. 280-281; 
Kerry-Nichols, 1886, pp. 201-202.) 

7 Ford and Willey, 1941, pp. 357-359; Krieger, 1945. I am indebted to Dr. Rouse for this 
and the following illustration. 38 Strong, 1945. 

*® Spier, 1935; Lesser, 1933; Kroeber, 1925; Lowie, 1924, pp. 193-195. 

Barber, 1941, pp. 668-669. 
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suspicion of witchcraft, of witchcraft trials and executions, probably also of 
actual witchcraft practice. ... This was, of course, precisely an epoch when 
the equilibrium of Navaho society, destroyed by war and captivity, was ina 
troubled state of readjustment.’’ Kluckhohn points out the significance of the 
fact that the outbreak of witchcraft did not come at the height of the society’s 
misfortune but after a period in which some readjustment had already been 
attempted." 

It is worthwhile pointing out that where some other Northern Athapaskan 
communities reacted to the difficulties of acculturation with excrescent social 
phenomena, these did not take the dyscrasic form manifested in witch hunting. 
Groups like the Carrier, Sekani, Fort Nelson Slave, and Satudene in this 
period developed prophet cults with essentially positive goals. The similarities 
of some of these movements to the Prophet Dance to the south have been 
pointed out by Spier.*? The Kaska at least heard of local prophets from their 
neighbors, and some Upper Liard Indians even participated in such a move- 
ment at Ross River less than forty years ago. 

Whether culturally renaissant, like the Ghost Dance and Peyote; religiously 
revivalistic, like the Athapaskan prophet movement, or socially dyscrasic, like 
suspicion of witchcraft, all such social excrescences constitute native reactions 
to situations of compelling crises. The instigation to such movements is il- 
luminated by Leighton’s statement: ‘Out of the confusion of a community 
under stress there is likely to arise a single radical system of belief which may 
or may not bring a new stability, but which will bring to a large section of the 
population a sense of at least temporary relief from stress.’’** In each case, 
however, the inception of such a system is determined by historical,psychologi- 
cal, and cultural factors peculiar to a specific cultural configuration. 


“| Kluckhohn, 1944, pp. 64, 70-71. 

“ Spier, 1935, pp. 28-29, 36-37, 62-63. See also Jenness, 1943, pp. 547-551; Jenness, 1937, 
pp. 64-67; Honigmann, 1946, pp. 132-134; and Osgood, 1931. A white man in Lower Post, George 
Adsit, also reported such a movement among the Taku. The prophet preached to the people but 
while doing so he was not permitted to carry a knife on his person. In many respects this Taku 
cult resembles the movement which Ray has described for northeastern Washington. (Ray, 1936.) 

* Leighton, 1945, p. 302. Castiglioni has expressed the same idea somewhat differently. 
“In periods of economic depression, after grave sufferings, when the critical faculty appears di- 
minished, the emotional necessity for new trends of ideas comes to the surface. It is then that asa 
collective, ethical, and constructive influence the religious idea points to all the miraculous physi- 
cal and spiritual paths of salvation and of healing, and prompts attempts to concentrate the 
emotional faculties on the single aspiration for a better life on earth. When that does not appear 
possible, it leads to aspiration for a future life . . . . On the other hand, other antiethical and anti- 
social attempts at revolutionary adventures occur: the rise of the Antichrist against the Messiah, 
an alliance with evil forces when the help received from religious faith or from moral and social 
laws appears insufficient. Diabolical magic, the covenant with the Devil, assume an infinite num- 
ber of names and guises. It is an attempt to overthrow all moral laws, to attack all constituted 
orders, and to destroy individuals or groups of individuals, families, clans, or ethnic groups, or 
races or social classes that seem to hinder this new program.” (Castiglioni, 1946, pp. 2-3.) 
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CONCLUSION 


Much has been written about the Northern Athapaskans’ supposed pre- 
dilection to borrow from the cultures of their neighbors. Some of the instances 
cited of such alleged transmissions can now be demonstrated to rest on an 
incorrect interpretation of what meager evidence was available when these 
accounts were written, although the adaptability of a people like the Kaska 
remains a well-defined charasteristic. With regard to witch-fear, it is believed 
that the aboriginal absence and relatively late introduction of the behavior in 
question have been adequately demonstrated historically. Witch-fear seems 
to have originally developed among the Pacific Coast Tlingit and from there 
made its way to certain inland Athapaskan tribes, including the Kaska. In the 
case of the Kaska, this transmission probably utilized the Tahltan as middle- 
men. 

The Kaska did not receive witch-fear without being prepared for this 
behavior. Witch-fear functioned to relieve the anxiety and derived hostility 
generated in a basically anxious personality by conditions of acculturation, and 
was possible in a society that lacked strong organization beyond primary kin- 
ship ties. Witch-fear may be diagnosed as a reaction to social stress and is 
therefore comparable to other reactions manifested by societies following 
devastating effects of acculturation. 
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LAW AND FORCE IN PAPUAN SOCIETIES 


By R. F. FORTUNE 


HE aim of this paper is to give a general conception of Papuan social cul- 

ture from a legal aspect, and to draw permissible inferences in regard to 
inter-municipal law. We may begin by giving a sketch of the laws of a Papuan 
tribe resident between 145° 30’ and 146° E., and at 6° 15’ S., in central New 
Guinea. These people live on the headwaters of the Kamamentina River and, 
in the absence of a tribal name in their instance we may term them Kamamen- 
tina River people, and their law K.R.P. (Kamamentina River Papuan) law. 
The laws of primitive people are, in the main, of the general type of inter- 
municipal law, of which inter-clan and inter-district law are primitive instances 
and international law a civilised instance. The K.R.P. did, however, have 
some little municipal or clan law, as well as somewhat more inter-municipal or 
inter-clan law. We may mention first the municipal law. 

The norm of law regulating marriage was that no man might marry a 
woman of his own village. In case a man violated this norm he might expect 
to have to fight his new father-in-law with strakes of wood, and to have his 
violation of the norm generally condemned. But he established his breach of 
the norm. The norm of law regulating the state of a widow was that the male 
next of kin took the deceased’s widow in remarriage. There was sometimes some 
dispute over which man was most eligible to exercise this right. In case of a 
dispute between fellow villagers and clansmen over the hand and the heart of 
a widow, or over the right to work a particular plot of land, or over any other 
common cause of dissension, the disputants usually made a determined effort 
to settle the case by discussion. If this effort failed, and the conflict continued, 
the contestants reached for strakes of wood and attempted to batter each 
other’s head and shoulders. When an argument reached this stage it was nor- 
mal for the man who drew the first blood on his opponent to claim a victory at 
law, and it was normal for his opponent to concede the lady, the land, or what- 
ever it might be to his fellow. The process was, of course, strictly legal, since 
there is no reason other than the reason of respect for a legal norm, why the 
man whose blood was first drawn should concede the case as he did. In case of 
a man discovering a fellow villager and clansman in adultery a duel might 
follow, usually resulting in wounds. Sometimes a man discovering a fellow 
villager in flagrante slew him. In this case the homicide and his next of kin paid 
compensation to the next of kin of the dead adulterer. Those who received this 
compensation forewent the right of one of them to take the widow in re- 
marriage, and gave her in marriage to the man who had killed her husband. 

Although settlement of disputes between clansmen was made independ- 
ently of any norms of inter-clan law, yet related persons of other villages and 
clans had a right to exercise their interest in blood shed in the course of dispute. 
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The clans in this, area are constituted of lineages in the male line. These 
lineages are conceived to be related by converging common ancestry. Accord- 
ing to the law of marriage the mothers of clansmen came from out of clan, and 
the maternal relatives of clansmen were accordingly persons of other clans 
and villages in the neighbourhood. When a man’s maternal uncles and maternal 
uncles’ sons heard that their kinsman’s blood had been shed, they came to visit 
him with ashes on their heads and with clay daubed over their bodies. They 
brought their entire clan with them. The uterine nephews and cross-cousins' 
were then obliged to kill pigs to feast their maternal relatives and those who 
accompanied them, who might number between forty and a hundred men. 
They were also obliged to pay their maternal relatives in potash salt, bows and 
arrows, and ovalum and cowrie shell ornaments. The maternal uncles and the 
maternal uncles’ sons, in accepting this payment made for bloodshed which 
they regarded as substantially their own, exercised a right founded on religion 
and on a dogma that a man’s blood comes to him from his mother. This partic- 
ular norm of inter-clan law and this dogma have a wide distribution amongst 
Papuan tribes. There was no dispute of the right of the maternal relatives to 
collect this payment, short of war with their clan, Just as there were no 
municipal legislatures, courts or militia, so also there were no inter-municipal 
organs of law. The costs of payment for blood shed in a municipal dispute were 
very substantial in terms of the native economy. 

The norms of inter-clan law in this area include norms regulating marriage, 
and norms regulating behaviour in war. In norms regulating marriage there is 
a custom obligating a husband to give a full-grown domestic pig to his wife’s 
relatives when his wife bears her second child. The wife’s relatives give a 
reciprocal gift of a shoat to the husband on this occasion. When the children 
become adolescent and undergo certain rites of initiation their father is 
obligated to give a joint of pork to his wife’s brothers. The donor loses nothing 
by this gift, as his wife’s brothers give him a counter-gift of a similar joint of 
pork on some later occasion. When a man’s wife dies the widower and his 
clansmen are obligated to kill pigs to feast all comers from most of the sur- _ 
rounding villages. At the wake that is held at the death the widower is expected 
to give the brothers of his deceased wife a whole cooked pig, parcels of potash 
salt, bows and arrows and cowries and ovalum shell. 

The norms of inter-clan law regulating behaviour in war include provision 
for the maintenance of marriages between members of warring clans; provision 
for the maintenance of levirate law, so that war-widows may be returned by 
their brothers to an enemy to remarry a brother or a near relative of a slain 
enemy, as they would have been remarried, with the agreement of their 
brothers, had their husbands died in peace, or as allies; exemption of men 


! Thus, Frazer: “In the case of ortho-cousins the related parents are of the same sex, whether 
both male or both female; whereas in the case of cross-cousins the related parents are of opposite 
sexes, the one being male and other female.” 1919, p. 98. 
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from personal service in war against the clans of which their mothers were 
born, and against the clans into which their paternal aunts had married; and 
frequent reception and protection of routed refugees by protecting clans in the 
name of kinship between a few members of a body of refugees and a few mem- 
bers of the protecting clans. 

In wars between clans there were always some women involved whose 
husbands had taken up arms on behalf of their clan against their wives’ 
brothers. Women related to these men were permitted to walk between the 
firing lines, across no-man’s-land, without being molested. When these women 
took possession of no-man’s-land the shooting stopped for the time of their 
traverse. In one case of the kind which we observed two women used their 
privilege under inter-clan law to evacuate two wounded men into safe- 
keeping. They led the wounded men laterally across the centre of no-man’s- 
land to the edge of the field, and left them there in the care of a protecting clan 
who were watching the fighting at that stage of the war, and who did not be- 
come active till a few days later, when they fought a rear-guard action to help 
to extricate their defeated friends. The protecting clan, on receiving the 
wounded men from the women, sent the men under escort to their own homes 
to be received there as guests and as refugees. The women retraversed no- 
man’s-land and rejoined the party whose wounded they had just evacuated 
from the field. In another case of the same general kind observed, a woman 
crossed the lines from her brother’s party to her husband’s party one evening 
towards dusk, and the shooting ceased on both sides to give her unmolested 
passage. A rout of her husband’s party, outnumbered ten to one and exhausted 
after several days and nights of fighting, seemed very imminent, and her 
purpose was probably that of fulfilling her domestic duty of assisting in the 
carriage of pigs and of shell-money in the rout. We believe that this particular 
woman may have been one killed by error in the night when the rout oc- 
curred; for we observed the victors returning from the pursuit early next 
morning threatening an ally in the victory with their certain enmity in the next 
war. We enquired the nature of the matter in dispute, and we were informed 
that the ally had shot down in the dark a daughter of one of the families of 
their principal, married to an enemy. If the woman killed was not the one we 
observed crossing the lines towards dusk, it was one other who had a similar 
status, for only those women who have brothers in one principal party and 
husbands in the other have rights of unmolested passage. The violent death of 
a woman without this status does not arouse equal comment. 

This norm of provision for the maintenance of marriages between members 
of warring clans, violated sometimes by inadvertence, is very evidently 
sanctioned by threat of war and reprisals against those who violate it. In the 
instance observed the ally threatened with war and reprisals departed im- 
mediately for its own territory without staying to claim any plunder from the 
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gardens of the routed clan. The custom of remarriage of a widow to her hus- 
band’s brother or next of kin is commonly maintained between enemies, and 
applied to war-widows. Thus we observed two cases in which men sent a sister 
and a war-widow of their own making across the lines in prospective re- 
marriage to an enemy of that time. We also observed one instance in violation 
of the law in which a war-widowed sister was retained and given to an ally, 
instead of to the enemy to whom she might else have more lawfully reverted 
in her remarriage. These norms of inter-clan law providing for the maintenance 
of marriages between members of warring clans clearly follow contracts given 
to persons who become enemies, for as Grotius, writing on European interna- 
tional law,” says, “‘Under the character of enemies men do not lose their right 
to the fulfilment of a promise.” Since it is the law on the Kamamentina 
River for a widow to revert in remarriage to another member of the clan of her 
late husband, the killing of a sister’s husband in war is not held to annul a 
marriage contract between the families and clans concerned. 

In consideration of the norm of inter-clan law which exempts men from 
personal service in wars against the clan of which their mother was born, or 
against the clan into which their paternal aunt has married, we may note that 
clans in this country were not represented by anything as elaborate as formal 
embassy within one another’s territories. However, in the making of alliances 
men commonly played the part of pleaders for alliance with the clans of which 
their mothers were born, or for alliance with those into which their paternal 
aunts had married. When an individual’s plea for alliance with the clan of his 
maternal uncles’ sons or with the clan of his paternal aunts’ sons was rejected, 
and the council of his own clan decided on war against such a clan, instead of 
alliance with it the cousins (cross-cousins) on each side were exempted from 
personal service in such a war. They were not exempted from service more 
generally, and we observed the same individuals in action in some wars, but 
not in others, in proof of this fact. The fathers of these cross-cousins, who 
were in a wife’s-brother and a sister’s-husband relationship to each other, were 
by no means exempted from personal service against each other, in case of war 
between their clans, as their adult sons were in such case exempted. The 
protecting clans who frequently received routed and refugee clans into their 
own territories in the name of kinship between a few members of their clan and 
a few members of a refugee clan were sometimes allies in the war that was lost. 

The protecting clan that one day received two wounded men evacuated by 
women, and that finally fought a rear-guard action to help extricate its friends 
in an incident which we have mentioned above, had, for example, four or five 
of its members who were cross-cousins (maternal uncles’ sons or paternal 
aunts’ sons) to members of the fighting clan to which they gave limited aid. In 


? Grotius, 1901. 
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that incident these particular four or five members of the protecting clan took 
combatant service each day by the side of their fighting cross-cousins. Their 
clansmen declined to commit themselves as a body equally actively, possibly 
since the odds against them were overwhelming in number. They evacuated 
their own combatant members every evening from the field, went home to 
their own territory to sleep, and returned to the side-lines of the field early 
every morning. When they were threatened they merely withdrew, and then 
returned to the side-lines when the threat was withdrawn. They performed a 
service in actively extricating their own members and most of their friends in 
the sequel, and in giving the routed clan hospitality in their own territory. The 
allied clans or protecting clans which give aid in war or hospitality and protec- 
tion in defeat to any particular clan vary from year to year. In a history we 
noted that Avavi village aided and protected Fukaminofi village routed by 
Faganofi. A year later Avavi were in alliance with Faganofi against Fukaminofi 
who were routed again, and protected this time by Ndjaraguna village. When 
Avavi took enemy action against Fukaminofi, the cross-cousins who had 
negotiated the alliance of the previous year between those villages were ex- 
empted from service on either side, according to the norm of law which 
governs such cases. In the events of the time of the Avavi-Faganofi alliance, 
which we witnessed, Faganofi opened the war by shooting down two young 
men of Fukaminofi from ambush. These two young men had, it was said, 
brides from Avavi. The Avavi people were not unduly concerned about this. 
They said laconically, “‘It is of no consequence; we have given our daughters 
to them in marriage forever in any event.”” They joined Faganofi, and also 
offered pay to Kumuina village to join them both as an ally. 

We have said enough here to describe fairly the laws of this Papuan tribe. 
They had not much law. It is clear enough that although they had a little 
municipal law, most of their law was of the inter-municipal type. It has been 
suggested by Grotius, the first writer to formulate European international 
law, that there is a kinship amongst men established by nature; that in this 
bond there is a community of rights and of duties; that the terms of kinship 
amongst men established by nature bring about a natural law which is an 
expression and a dictate of good reason; and that the dictates of good reason 
and of morality which cannot be set aside without abrogation of reason and of 
ethics will endure throughout peace and war alike. 

This suggestion may be well received as a theory of the character of inter- 
municipal law. In view of the character of inter-municipal politics, however, it 
may be noted that there is no certainty of securing legal definition of the rights 
of clans, districts or states, interpreted by disinterested parties. The com- 
munity of rights and duties which is legally defined in the K.R.P. instance, and 
in many other primitive instances, is somewhat restricted to terms of kinship 
amongst men, modified by convention. Systems of positive inter-municipal 
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law are commonly maintained by good will or consent, and are not necessarily 
abrogated by the occurrence of war and reprisals. It may not be correct to 
suppose that war and reprisals or the threat of war and reprisals is generally 
used as a sanction for violation of the norms of positive inter-municipal law; 
for some of the norms of inter-municipal law presuppose war and reprisals. 
Moreover, according to the principle which international lawyers call the rule 
of unanimity, and others the privilege of veto, a method of coercion cannot be 
legally employed by one power against another without the other’s consent. It 
follows, if this principle is accepted, that the area covered by the law is an area 
of consent, and that the law does not include social custom which falls outside 
the scope of the rule of unanimity. In our sketch of K.R.P. law we noted an 
instance of a clan threatening an ally with reprisals, because the ally had 
violated a norm in protection of a daughter married to an enemy. However, in 
that case the violation was inadvertent, due to the darkness and confusion of a 
rout at night; and there is no suggestion that the norm in point is not based on 
consent, or that it usually requires threats of a sanction for its observance. Still 
less is there any suggestion that K.R.P. war and reprisals in general occurred 
as a sanction of norms of law. 

In order to clarify the theory of the relationship of law to force at this 
point we may notice that the K.R.P. considered a peaceful death of a man to 
be an occasion for feuding, since they conceived a peaceful death to be due to 
magical soul-stealing done for pay. They set out to inflict punishment upon 
soul-stealing magicians, their clansmen, and the clients who paid them. In 
reprisal, soul-stealing magicians were frequently employed on all sides, but 
perhaps a little more especially by the defeated against their victims than 
conversely. The implication of these facts, as far as the law is concerned, is 
that K.R.P. law did not extend into the field of theology, or into the field of 
economics at the point where payments were made for soul-stealing or for the 
performance of ambush killings or for alliances in war. These fields were fields 
of convergence in custom. Rates of pay for soul-stealing magic or for killings 
or alliance were, for example, uniform. But convergence in custom out of law 
is commonly and correctly distinguished from consent according to the 
principle of unanimity which resides within law. We need not doubt a con- 
clusion that inter-municipal law depends upon good will and consent; whereas 
reprisals and feuding do not depend upon good will or upon consent, and 
ignore the rule of unanimity. 

In the K.R.P. instance there was serious fighting between the neighbouring 
and intermarrying clans of the one linguistic unit or tribe. We may now 
mention a different Papuan instance in which there were only six settlements 
of the one language unit or tribe, and serious fighting occurred outwardly more 
than inwardly. 

The Mondugumor who live on the Yuat River, a tributary of the Sepik 
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River, New Guinea, had a norm of marriage by exchange of women. A Mondu- 
gumor woman named Mongia was the mother of two sons, Ulishok and 
Marakia, and of one daughter, Maioi. It was clear that Ulishok and Marakia 
could not both of them exchange Maioi for a wife. They disputed the problem 
of which one of them should marry, and fought with knives over the point. 
Mongia, the mother, intervened and sternly reproached the younger son, 
Marakia, for disputing his elder brother’s priority. Marakia, bearing no 
weapons, but carrying the knife with which he had fought with his brother, 
paddled his canoe downstream to the first village of the next tribe, who were 
enemies of his people. That night his people heard the sound of the dance of 
blood from Andua, the enemy village down river. Mongia, the mother, cried 
for her son all night. Before dawn she paddled her canoe alone down river. 
When she reached Andua she said to them, “‘Do not kill me quickly, but show 
me first the fireplace where you cooked my son, Marakia.’’ They agreed and 
led her to the fireplace in silence. She bent over it, cried, and on it she broke 
the shell arm-rings of Marakia which she carried with her. Then she said, “Do 
not cook me over any different fireplace but over this one.” This was done, and 
reported. 

Ndemverop, the younger sister of Malome, visited her sister in her sister’s 
husband’s house. Alemi, head of the house, seduced her and then proceeded to 
install her openly in his household, which already included several wives. 
Malome in outrage said to her younger sister, ‘‘You should kill yourself for 
shame.” Ndemverop paddled alone down river to Andua where they killed her 
and ate her. This incident occurred not long after the suicides of Marakia and 
of his mother, Mongia. A raiding Andua war-party had also surprised and 
killed some men of Vroang hamlet. So all the men of the six Mondugumor 
settlements with some allies from the potters who live between the Yuat and 
the Keram rivers, and from the mosquito-proof sleeping-bag makers who live 
between the Yuat and the South-East rivers, went down upon Andua by 
night. They surprised one hamlet of Andua settlement at dawn, killed all the 
men, women and children in it, fired the houses and smashed the wooden slit- 
gong drums. The butcher of Ndemverop, however, escaped as he hid himself 
on a roof and was overlooked in the smoke from neighbouring houses on fire. 

Since our aim is to give a general conception of Papuan social culture from 
a legal aspect, and since we need more fact as a basis for such a conception, we 
may now discuss the practice of black magic for pay amongst the Arapesh 
people, resident near Wiwiak, New Guinea, at 143° 30’ E., and 3° 30’ S. In 
particular we shall discuss an incident where some natives indicted sorcerers 
before an Australian magistrate, overcoming their fears of the system of 
organization of magic and their prudence in thinking to conciliate and to 
propitiate men who would, after all, get no more than a short term of imprison- 
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ment. We quote from official correspondence on the subject, revised here for 


the sake of completeness in the record. 


Dear Fortune, 

These police are going in to investigate and arrest natives for sorcery activities. 
The complaint comes from a large number of village officials. The natives accused are 
(a list of names). 

If you happen to know anything which would assist me in the matter I would be 
greatly obliged if you would let me know. 


Dear B 

The magical art is a mystical procedure. In any deed of sorcery enacted in this dis- 
trict there are involved an intended victim, a procurer of soul-stealing magic upon the 
intended victim, and a specialist magician or sorcerer who performs soul-stealing magic 
for pay at the procurer’s commission. The intended victim’s soul is considered to be 
semi-detached from his body. The procurer has come into possession of scraps of food, 
or clothing, or ornament, discarded or lost by the intended victim, and believed to con- 
tain an external part of his sou]. The specialist magician seeks to abstract the intended 
victim’s soul by magic enacted over the personal leavings. 

In order to do this he places a nettle leaf and a ieaf of a heavy timber tree together 
with the personal leavings in a packet which he puts to smoke over a fire. There is a 
family line of hunters associated with each family line of sorcerers. The hunters are ex- 
pected to fish for lobsters and hunt for game to smoke over the same fire as that used 
for the personal leavings. The sorcerer must abstain from family contacts while working 
at magic, and have his food cooked and brought to him by a woman past the meno- 
pause. At the conclusion of the magic the sorcerer places an open bamboo tube on the 
ground, and when an insect of any kind enters it, he shuts it into the tube. The insect 
inside the corked bamboo tube represents the intended victim’s soul. 

In this district sorcerers all live in villages on the most inland strip of the tribal 
country. They have privileged entrance into the internal affairs of some other villages 
than their own all the ten-mile-way from the Torricelli mountain watershed to the sea- 
coast. There is, as far as I know, no curing magic. Sorcerers are neither personally 
friendly nor personally unfriendly. They merely work for clients who pay them. The 
payment accompanying a commission to perform soul-stealing magic is called butum. 
When a sorcerer receives payment, and personal leavings, and a commission to perform 
soul-stealing magic on the personal leavings, he may send a messenger carrying a bird’s 
feather to the intended victim. The person receiving the bird’s feather has then an op- 
tion on making a payment to cause a stay from action by the magician. The payment 
sometimes made to induce the practitioner to desist from fulfilling his commission is 
called waluwahiku. When a man falls ill his kinsmen often seek out a man of their ac- 
quaintance in the sorcerer’s country and ask his aid. The man whose aid is asked then 
engages in a search for the identity of the sorcerer who has received butum payment 
for the case in point, in order to be able to offer that person waluwahiku payment to de- 
sist from his soul-stealing. Such a search is not undertaken for pay, but by one person 
to oblige his acquaintances. 

The forwarding of the personal leavings and of the butwm payment to hire sorcery 
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was done by relay, and by persons of confidence in one another from one local group to 
another, until the commission reached the sorcerer at the inland end of the relay line. 
The duty of the kinsmen of the ill man or of the dead man was to go travelling from 
place to place on far-off trails to discover the origins of the butum payment in or near 
their own home locality, and the terminus of it in the sorcerer’s country over the moun- 
tains, in order to offer waluwahiku payment to the sorcerer to desist or, if their kinsman 
died, in order to put the right suspects in their own locality through ordeal to determine 
their guilt or their innocence. It is not uncommon to see a group of Arapesh men seek- 
ing to establish the identity of their evil-wishers in the magical line gathered in a half- 
circle round a suspect staring at him very hard indeed while he eats some of his accusers’ 
food. If the suspect cannot contain the food under the staring ordeal, but vomits it, 
or fails to swallow it, he is judged to be the wanted man. His accusers do not usually 
assault him bodily as a result of such judgment, but they believe they have his external 
soul in the remnants of some food he has tried to eat, and they hire a sorcerer to work 
on these and take his soul from his body by magic. 

The men indicted by your plaintiff, as I see from your list, are all men of the inland 
fall. The plaintiffs are all men of the coastal fall. You have possibly a case of the in- 
tended victims of evil magic indicting the alleged magicians that some procurers have 
paid to perform the magic. 


Dear Fortune, 

Thank you very much for your interesting and also very useful reply to my request 
for information regarding sorcery in the Arapesh area. Actually only a certain amount 
of information concerning the system you described came out in evidence. 

As you are aware, the section regarding sorcery in the Native Administration Regu- 
lations is framed as follows: 

Any native who 

(a) practices or attempts to practice sorcery, or 

(b) threatens any native with sorcery whether practiced by himself or any other 
native, or 

(c) procures or attempts to procure any other native to practice or threaten any 
other native with sorcery, or 

(d) is found in possession of implements or charms used in sorcery, or 

(e) accepts payments or gifts the intention of which is to propitiate a sorcerer, or 

(f) administers or is in possession of a drug assuredly used for unlawful purposes 
shall be guilty of an offence. 


Penalty. Three pounds or imprisonment for six months or both. 

I charged Limbabo of Dunigi with receiving gifts under (e) above. He appeared to 
be the chief man concerned. Gifts received from Umbum of Alitoa included one plate, 
one knife, one mug. The result was a sentence of four months’ imprisonment and gifts 
returned to Umbum. Nugut of Bonahitum similarly charged and sentenced. Kabimanui 
and Sabiwen, both of Dunigi, were charged with threatening sorcery. They threatened 
the natives of Suapali because at a feast Suapali did not give them food. Sentence, 
Kabimanui two months, as leader, Sabiwen one month, as follower. 
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Dear B 

I met Limabo of Dunigi village four years ago when I visited him with his Alitoa 
friends, one of whom, Umbum of Alitoa, has now delivered him up to the law as a re- 
cipient of Umbum’s pay to propitiate a sorcerer. On the occasion of my visit four years 
ago, Kule of Alitoa was ill, and Kule’s relatives, including Umbum, embraced Lirnabo, 
smoothed his back with their hands and begged him to find the sorcerer to accept a 
propitiatory gift. He said he was not the magician who had Kule’s case in hand, but he 
knew who was, and he proceeded to Ehikilum village bearing the propitiatory pay, 
and returned, without the pay, but with the news that Kule would recover. 

I do not know Nugut of Bonahitum. 

Wabimanui and Sabiwen J have met frequently, and recently at Suapali village also, 
where they were charged with threatening sorcery at a feast because Suapali did not 
give them food. As a matter of fact 1 saw them given food, eating happily enough. Some- 
one objected to eating from the same platter with them, called them sorcerers, and pro- 
voked an incident. Wabimanui certainly did threaten that, if Nyauia village men pres- 
ent did not pay for his nephews, someone in Nyauia would fall from a tree top. It ap- 
pears two of his nephews have gone to live in Nyauia, leaving their home village, and 
that Wabimanui considers he is owed something for them. 

I agree with you the natives really want to clean up the magical trade. The pro- 
pitiators and persons threatened are evidently more ready to charge the specialist sor- 
cerers than vice versa, or than the procurers, because they can do so without indicting 
themselves. 


In comment upon the matter of this correspondence we may note that the 
magistrate concerned gave the natives a lecture upon the value of seeking 
medical treatment in cases of illness, instead of seeking to propitiate sorcerers. 
The court case in point aroused a great deal of interest in the Wiwiak area. In 
this part of the New Guinea country when a married woman left her husband 
and eloped to a new man of another native district, inter-municipal affrays 
had usually followed in which about four persons were killed and several 
wounded.* Also when a young man fell from a tree-top and died of his fall, 
affrays had followed in which about five men were killed and four wounded. 
In clearing ground for gardening men customarily climbed up the trees and 
lopped off the leaves, rather than fell the trees. It was dangerous work out on 
the ends of limbs, but death from a false move in such case was believed to 
have been caused by sorcery. The affrays that had once followed such a death 
had been between the kinsmen of the man that fell and persons believed to 
have procured the sorcery which was thought to be responsible for the death. 
Suspicion of contrivance of black magic was a cause of some affrays, and a use 
of black magic was considered to be a weapon of terror and of offense auxiliary 
to all fighting. So the night before a planned meeting on a fighting field, as the 
sequel to a prior ambush killing, each party tried to terrorize the other by 


3 Fortune, 1939. 
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drumming on the slit-gongs the number of enemy souls they had information 
were currently in sorcerers’ hands. This was the number of the enemy they 
hoped to kill on the fighting field next day. Again before undertaking a sur- 
prise expedition against an enemy, a war party sometimes ascertained from 
sorcerers which particular man of the enemy had personal leavings already in 
the sorcerers’ country. They then paid for magic for death in war to be done 
on those personal leavings, and they directed their ambush against the hamlet 
where that particular man lived. 

Although peaceful deaths usually led to reprisals of some nature, there 
was one exception to this procedure. When an Arapesh man dies a peaceful 
death, his fellows consider it proper to adorn the corpse, to bury it, to deter- 
mine the identity of those who procured the evil magic antecedent to the death, 
and to secure reprisals against the procurers, unless, indeed, it was a woman 
who procured it. So when an Arapesh man lies dying, his confessors and cross- 
cousins use a set speech of the oral tradition, asking him:— 


Does a woman fasten your soul, or a man? If a woman has bound you, tell us of her, 
lest we take an unnecessary duty of reprisals upon ourselves and travel many districts 
to no purpose. If a far-dwelling woman or a neighbouring woman fastens your soul, 
now tell us word of her. 


If the dying man, under this pressure, confessed an adultery, his kinsmen 
assumed, without further delay, that the woman in the case had procured 
sorcery upon the man’s soul, thought to be present in this case in his seed. 
In such case they denounced the need of giving him a proper funeral, and they 
did not, as far as we know, undertake reprisals of any kind against the woman 
or against any other person. 

In general consideration of the facts of the field which we have mentioned 
we may notice that when a civilised state sets up an administration in primi- 
tive country it disregards the rule of unanimity according to which one power 
cannot legally use coercion against another without the other’s consent, and it 
suppresses customs of reprisals and of feuding in general. The primitives who 
are subject to civilised administration are obliged to recognize that their own 
inter-municipal law, based upon good will and consent, within the rule of 
unanimity between themselves, is not generally in suppression, whereas their 
own inter-municipal politics supported by power motives are repressed. There 
are some anthropologists who consider that this procedure is equivocal. For 
example, Miss C. H. Wedgwood, writing on the subject of Melanesian warfare, 
says: 

It is generally assumed by the white man that among the backward peoples warfare 
is an unmixed evil. Because it involves the loss of human life and often a considerable 
degree of human suffering, together with much economic waste from the destruction 
of villages and the burning of crops, it is held te be right to suppress it rigidly wherever 
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it rears its head, not only for the sake of their white rulers, but also for the sake of the 
backward peoples themselves and their culture. The same condemnation is not so com- 
monly extended to the military activities of more “civilized” nations, since these are 
considered to be different in kind and in aim from those of primitive folk. From the so- 
ciological point of view it is probably safe to say that both these assumptions are largely 
false. The more we study the cultures of people both “savage” and “civilized,” the more 
it becomes apparent that no social institution comes into being and continues to flourish 
unless it has a definite function to fulfil in the culture of which it forms a part. This is as 
true of war as of any other institution, and, though the immediate causes of war are 
diverse and there are different forms which it may take, yet, as I hope to show from the 
following analysis of warfare in Melanesia, one of its constant functions is to strengthen 
the bonds of union between the individuals of the fighting community and make them 
increasingly conscious that they are members of a single unit.‘ 


Personally we do not consider that the general procedure of civilised ad- 
ministrat'on of primitive country is in fact equivocal. A “culture” is merely a 
state of the arts and sciences, including the arts of law and of political or- 
ganization. It is doubtful whether reprisals and feuding have any use in the 
advancement of the arts and sciences in general, or even in the art of political 
organization in particular. Moreover those writers who condemn the military 
activities of primitives often do include the military actions of civilised peoples 
in a general condemnation. Thus Sir James Frazer: 


For the state of war, which normally exists between many, if not most, neighbouring 
tribes, springs in large measure directly from their belief in immortality; since one of 
the commonest motives for hostility is a desire to appease the angry ghosts of friends, 
who are supposed to have perished by the baleful arts of sorcerers in another tribe, and 
who, if vengeance is not inflicted on their real or imaginary murderers will wreak their 
fury on their undutiful fellow tribesmen. Thus the belief in immortality has not merely 
coloured the outlook of the individual upon the world; it has deeply affected the social 
and political relations of humanity in all ages; for the religious wars and persecutions, 
which distracted and devastated Europe for centuries were only the civilised equiva- 
lents of the battles and murders which the fear of ghosts has instigated amongst almost 
all races of savages of whom we possess a record.® 


It is true, on our own endorsement, that inter-municipal law is not in- 
clusive of the field of primitive theology. However, tribes who desire to 
propitiate or appease the ghosts of friends commonly develop extensive systems 
of religious practice, along these lines, typically with mediums, seances, con- 
trols and other devices of spiritualist religion. One instance is that of the 
Manus tribe of the Admiralty Islands.* The Manus have a little sorcery prac- 
tice also, but they do not take it as seriously as they take the propitiation of 
ghosts; they do not consider appeasing ghosts by taking revenge upon sorcerers 
‘ Wedgwood, 1930. 

5 Frazer, 1913, p. 468. 
Fortune, 1935. 
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for they do not consider that peaceful death is caused by sorcerers in the first 
place, but they believe it to be caused by ghosts. In their case inter-municipal 
law was apparently not inclusive of the field of economics, so that they fought 
some wars over ownership of fishing rights, sago swamps and the like. In gen- 
eral neither Australian aboriginals nor Papuans are equally deeply involved 
in the propitiation of ghosts with a people such as the Micronesian Manus. 
Some of them are, on the other hand, very deeply involved in the killing of 
sorcerers and of their clients, or else in the propitiation of sorcerers and in 
reprisals upon the clients of sorcerers. It does not follow that these peoples 
may not also desire to propitiate ghosts. However, in fact, they are not equally 
heavily involved in that direction. 

In the K.R.P. case the village mates of the peacefully dead man do com- 
monly ask the corpse the question, ““Who killed you?” in a ritual of divination 
common also amongst the aborigines of Australia. They presume that peaceful 
death is due to malicious soul-stealing. They may be justly considered to be 
addressing this question to the earth-bound shade of the dead whom they 
believe to be present, and capable of answering them by a sign. Moreover 
K.R.P. women are said to prefer not to leave their houses at night, as they are 
not keen on encountering the earth-bound shades of the dead believed to 
haunt the place after dark. What remains to be proved to establish Sir James 
Frazer’s contention in this single instance we have in mention is that K.R.P. 
men fear the vengeance of the earth-bound shade if they fail to take aggres- 
sive action. 

As a matter of fact we encountered only one case of a village of Papuans 
staying awake and armed all night on account of ghosts. That was not on the 
Kamamentina River, but on the Sepik River, above Ambunti. In that case a 
member of the native constabulary had been killed in the village some years 
earlier. Administration had made the village collectively responsible for the 
killing. But no one in the village was known or was ever discovered to have 
intended, or to have committed, the murder of the constable. Thereafter it 
was determined that the men of the village stay awake and armed all night 
whenever a traveller might desire to sleep the night there. They said. they 
stayed awake and armed themselves against ghosts. We find it difficult to 
adjudicate upon a thesis in social psychology, but we are not inclined to be- 
lieve that the K.R.P. men feared what they thought ghosts might do to them 
as much as they disliked what they thought their enemies had already done. 
At the same time that they sought to divine the identity of their enemies by a 
sign from the earth-bound shade, they also sent out spies to try to discover 
amongst neighbouring clans the evidence of a possible payment of a pig by 
clients of one clan to the sorcerers and to the men’s council of another clan. 
When sorcery had, in fact, been done, this payment fell due to the sorcerers 
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and to the men’s council of their clan when accredited results of magical soul- 
stealing had been achieved, and not before. 

It may be of interest to record that, in one instance noted, the sorcerers and 
all their clan fled after one of their men was ambushed and killed. As they ran 
they admitted that the spies of their enemy had detected them in receipt of 
payment for sorcery done against their enemy, and they claimed that they, by 
their magic, had already taken a life for a life. The imputed clients of these 
sorcerers were of a different village. They were said to have been detected in 
paying for the sorcery they had previously ordered done, and two of their 
young men were ambushed and killed, and a third severely wounded. They 
stood their ground and fought, against heavy odds, in an affair that culminated 
to their disadvantage. We discussed their enemies’ claim that they had pre- 
viously ordered sorcery done with them during the action. However, we found 
that they were not in a mood to admit or even to deny the claim. So we took 
their children out of the lines at night, gave them housing in our camp, with 
the consent of their parents, and let the matter go at that. 

In the Arapesh case the fear of the earth-bound shades of the dead is as- 
sociated with an anxiety that the wild boar may break the garden fences, and 
root up the crops. In this connection we may note that many Papuan and 
Papuo-Melanesian tribes rely on the wild boar to mate with the domestic 
sow. They keep only sows and barrow hogs in the hamlets. The sows range in 
the bush by day and return to the hamlets for an evening meal and for sleep. 
Sometimes the wild boar escorts his domestic mate to the borders of the ham- 
lets and is speared for his pains. Sometimes he is more wary, but finds the 
gardens, breaks fences and destroys crops. The Arapesh believe that the ghosts 
of the dead sometimes possess the wild boar and cause him to break garden 
fences and eat root crops. They advise special courtesy and kindliness to 
widows, because otherwise the ghosts of the dead will take the part of widows, 
possess the wild boar and wreck the gardens. 

One of the Arapesh traditional speeches runs: : 

You charm the food you give the pigs. Give a widow a slab of your sago lest she com- 
plains and talks to herself and cries. Ghosts follow near a widow. They possess the wild 
boar, lead it to the gardens, and it eats root-crops raw. Friends who are now done with 
this property for themeslves possess the wild boar and direct it. A small, small spirit 
remains in a hollow widow. Take care lest one does nothing but talk to herself and cry. 
In coming days when you butcher game, give a widow the first cut. A widow is your 
senior and saw this property before you did. Her husband gave her a bequest. Recently 
he, a leader in this place, died. He gave her a tap on the forehead as she first climbed his 
house-ladder [a rite of marriage ceremony]. Take care lest one talks to herself and cries. 
A breach of custom here and you will strike at the gardens. You will despoil the yam 
house. In future do not discuss a widow as if she were a person apart. Do not think that, 
because you will inherit the property, you may strike at the dowager widow. Hot upon 
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the event of our having buried the corpse I tell you by whatever roads you travel, wher- 
ever you do your work, whatever hamlets you visit, do not stay discussing a widow, as 
if she were a person apart. 


Somewhat more generally the Arapesh consider that any quarrel between 
relatives is likely to annoy the ghosts of the dead and lead to the wild boar 
breaking the garden fences. There is no certain indication, however, that when 
they engaged in feuding and in reprisals they did so in order to appease the 
ghosts of the dead. There is no indication that feuding and reprisals were con- 
sidered necessary to keeping the wild boar from breaking the garden fences. 
It is true that an Arapesh man might, after killing a suspect, call out to the 
ghost of his son or his brother that he had been avenged for the soul-stealing 
that led to his death. Nevertheless we believe that Mr. R. R. Marrett is cor- 
rect in saying of an analogous Australian aboriginal field: 


Certain authorities discover the root of the matter in the fear of the ghost; but 
such an explanation reveals a rather shallow psychology on their part, since they fail to 
assign any reason for the fact that the ghost requires to be propitiated in this special 
way. True, the ritual proceedings at the grave, whereby it is sought to divine the direc- 
tion from which the insidious attack was made, usually assign to the dead man the part 
of accuser-in-chief, as if a sort of clairvoyance were the prerogative of a liberated spirit. 
Nevertheless, all such seeking for a sign is but a crude attempt to rationalise the impulse 
of men stricken in the dark to relieve their feelings by striking back through the same 
darkness.’ 


It is a fine point whether some Papuan tribesmen went feuding to appease 
the angry ghosts of the dead whose souls, they believed, had been stolen from 
their bodies by sorcerers, or whether. they went feuding, as a duty, without 
special fear of the ghosts of their dead. Personally we consider that the latter 
alternative is the true one. In either case, however, the field of reprisals and 
feuding was often connected with their theological views. Personally it seems 
to us reasonable to point out, in connection with Miss Wedgwood’s thesis, 
that military activities are equally breaches of the rule of unanimity in inter- 
municipal law in primitive and in civilised cases. Since inter-municipal law is 
usually restricted by the rule of unanimity, it depends upon consent and upon 
good will for its observance. It has no real sanctions. Austin, one of the 
greatest British law writers of the nineteenth century, considered that inter- 
national law was “not law at all, but a branch of positive morality.” We may 
consider K.R.P. inter-clan law in a similar light if we wish to do so. Personally, 
however, we prefer to consider inter-municipal law as law indeed, on account 
of the specific nature of its norms. The fact that such law is also a branch of 
morality does not detract from its legal character. In inter-racial law, a civi- 
lised power does not observe the rule of unanimity between itself and primitive 


7 Marrett, 1933, p. 53. 
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powers. The civilised power represses the out-law area in primitive inter- 
municipal politics and theology. The out-law area in international politics 
continues because international law is restricted by observance of the rule of 
unanimity between the nations. The only way in which we may reasonably 
expect control in this out-law area is by the creation of an international 
militia, not restricted by the rule of unanimity between the nations, acting on 
behalf of the interests of the majority, regardless of their national affiliation, 
and extending the field of unanimity in law. 


FRONTIER AREAS ADMINISTRATION 
RANGOON, BURMA 
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EDGAR LEE HEWETT, AMERICANIST, 1865-1946 
By PAUL A. F. WALTER 


Death came to Edgar Lee Hewett at the Presbyterian Sanitarium in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, on the forenoon of the last day of 1946. Bedfast only 
a short time, he had been in failing health for several months, his advanced 
age precluding hopes for recovery. 

Born in Warren County, Illinois, November 23, 1865, he was the son of 
Hanson Harvey Hewett of Yorkshire stock, tracing his ancestry to the gentry 
folk of Hadley Hall, and of Tabitha Stice Hewett, of Presbyterian Scotch-Irish 
German stock. Early childhood was on 
an Illinois farm. In 1873 the family 
moved to Chicago, returning to farm 
life at Hopkins, Missouri, in 1880. In 
his last published book, Two Score 
Years, Hewett reviewed incidents of 
these formative years during which his 
formal schooling was fragmentary, in- 
cluding a brief course in business col- 
lege and reading of law with a legal 
firm, during which he also perfected 
himself in stenography. After attend- 
ance at Tarkio College, Missouri, earn- 
ing his way, Hewett taught country 
school in Missouri from 1884 to 1886. 
In the latter year he took the chair of 
literature and history in Tarkio Col- 
lege. From 1889 to 1892 he was succes- 
sively Superintendent of Schools of 
Fairfax, Missouri, and of Florence, 

Edgar Lee Hewett Colorado. 

It was while Superintendent of the 
training department of the Colorado Normal School at Greeley, 1894 to 1898, 
that Hewett attempted his first archaeological field work, on the Pajarito 
Plateau and at Pecos, one twenty-five miles west and the other an equal dis- 
tance east of Santa Fe, New Mexico, although there was apparently no 
thought as yet of making archaeology a major interest. Called to the presi- 
dency of the newly founded Normal University at Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
a post he held from 1898 to 1903, Hewett organized the first college courses in 
American archaeology and headed field expeditions to explore and excavate 
ancient Pueblo sites on the Pajarito Plateau. 

It was not until he had passed his fortieth year that Hewett resolved to 
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exchange pedagogy as a means of livelihood for the uncertainties of remu- 
neration of archaeological research, in which he did not have academic technical 
training. Nevertheless, after desultory connection with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution he was chosen in 1906 Director of American Research by the Archae- 
ological Institute of America—a position that was his up to his death—and 
launched upon a career which led him into various by-paths of endeavor, all 
focused upon his principal objective, the founding and development of the 
School of American Archaeology (later the School of American Research) at 
Santa Fe, and the establishment of departments of American archaeology and 
anthropology in western universities and colleges. Devising his own techniques 
he had the advantage of employing in the field Indians whose ancestral homes 
had been in the ruins explored and excavated, in many instances occupied 
into post-Spanish times, and whose culture was a continuation of that of the 
cave- and cliff-dwelling period. This was especially the case on the Pajarito 
Plateau, whose numerous cave and communal ruins and geographical features 
he mapped and named and made widely known through his publications and 
field excursions. This resulted in the publication by Bobbs-Merrill of Indian- 
apolis of Hewett’s best-known book Ancient Life in the American South- 
west, republished in successive editions. Results of the Pajarito research also 
included the creation of the Bandelier National Monument, and the inaugura- 
tion of annual archaeological summer schools in the Rito de Jos Frijoles, on the 
upper Jemez, and in the Chaco Canyon. 

After a survey of available locations for a school of American archaeology 
in the western states and in Mexico, Hewett recommended Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, as most desirable. In 1909 he succeeded with the aid of the late Frank 
Springer and others in negotiating a compact with the Territory of New 
Mexico, through its legislature and governor, creating the School and with it 
the Museum of New Mexico, of both of which he continued as Director the 
remainder of his life, serving without compensation. He was elected President 
of the School in 1930, 

It was in 1906 that he drafted, for Congressman J. F. Lacey of Iowa, the 
federal act for the preservation of American antiquities and the establishment 
of national monuments by Presidential proclamation. It was in that year 
that he made the archaeological survey for the creation of the Mesa Verde 
National Park, to be followed in later years by the establishment of the Chaco 
National Monument. The excavation of Chettro Ketl in that canyon by the 
School under his personal leadership and supervision also brought about the 
establishment of an archaeological field station there at which the University of 
New Mexico holds summer sessions for advanced students in archaeology 
and anthropology. 

From 1903 to 1908 Hewett attended lectures by Louis Waurin and Edouard 
Naville at the University of Geneva, Switzerland, which awarded him the de- 
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gree of Doctor of Science upon acceptance of his thesis, Les communautés 
anciennes dans le desert américain. During these years he visited archaeo- 
logical sites and excavations in Italy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, and gave some time to exploration in northern Mexico and 
among the Tarahumares of that region. 

Three seasons, 1910-1912, were devoted to exploration in the Maya region 
of Guatemala and the excavation of the Maya site of Quirigua. Replicas of the 
monuments at Quirigua and murals of the Maya cities were among the sequels, 
these being placed in the California building of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Diego, California, of which Hewett was Director of Exhibits in Science 
and Art. He was also founder of the San Diego Museum and its director from 
1917 to 1929, at the same time filling the chair of Professor of Anthropology 
at the State Teachers’ College in San Diego. In the last-named year he 
founded and took the chair of Professor of Archaeology and Anthropology at 
the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, retiring in 1940, as Professor 
Emeritus. From 1932 on, he also held the chair of archaeology and anthropol- 
ogy in the University of Southern California. 

During the first World War Hewett was Chairman of the New Mexico 
Historical War Service and Director of the Child Welfare Service of the New 
Mexico Council of Defense. He inaugurated a similar historical service for the 
State in the Second World War. 

In 1919 he became a vice-president of the American Federation of Arts. 
In 1921 he was President of the Southwestern Division of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science of which he had been a feliow since 
1910. A life member of the Archaeological Institute of America, he became 
one of its vice-presidents in 1930, a post he held for the next sixteen years. In 
1928, together with Nicolas Roerich, the Russian artist who exhibited his 
paintings in the Santa Fe Art Museum, he became interested in the establish- 
ment of the Himalayan Research Institute at Naggar, India. In 1931 Hewett 
drafted the New Mexico laws for the preservation of the State’s antiquities, 
modeled after his earlier drafts for the federal Lacey Act. In 1934 he was 
named President of the School of Middle American Studies. In 1935 he spent 
a sabbatical leave in southern Spain completing his second major book, An- 
cient Life in Mexico and Central America, published by Bobbs-Merrill, to be 
followed in 1939, from the same press, by Ancient Andean Life, the writing 
of which had been preceded by expeditions to Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador. Still 
later there appeared a number of Handbooks of Archaeology printed by the 
New Mexico University Press, of which Hewett also had been a founder. He 
was one of the originators in 1913 of El Palacio, the Museum journal, and 
took part in the founding and publication of Art and Archaeology by the 
Institute, 1925 to 1935. 

In 1923 Hewett delivered lectures at the American Schools of Oriental 
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Research in Jerusalem and Bagdad, and accompanied the Yale Babylonian 
Expedition in Palestine, Syria, Arabia and Mesopotamia. It was during these 
travels in the Near East that Hewett and Mrs. Hewett were victims of an 
automobile accident in the Arabian desert which came near causing their 
deaths and from the effects of which they suffered for some time. Three years 
later, however, they were again on archaeological tours in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and the Sahara Desert, and in 1930 in Asia Minor and the Dodecanese 
Islands. Just before the Second World War, they visited archaeological sites 
and museums in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, also studying 
sociological advancements in those countries. 

New Mexico owes to Hewett and the associates he gathered around him 
not only the location in Santa Fe of the School of American Research and the 
founding of the Museum of New Mexico, including its Art Museum, but also 
the acquisition and preservation of its Franciscan mission ruins, the estab- 
lishment of branch museums and field stations and of the University Press, the 
revival of interest in New Mexico’s distinctive architecture and its practical 
application, the creation of state monuments, the systematic exploration 
of its ancient ruins, and also the staging of the Santa Fe Fiesta, a revival of 
interest in New Mexico’s indigenous crafts stimulated by the annual Indian 
fairs and the exhibits of native Spanish arts. 

Hewett was the recipient of degrees and honors at home and abroad. 
Among his degrees were those of M.Pd., Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado; 
D.Sc., University of Geneva; LI.D., University of Arizona; L.H.D., Univer- 
sity of New Mexico; and D.Sc., Knox College. Upon his 70th birthday the 
University of New Mexico Press as a tribute published a symposium of 
archaeological, anthropological and biographical papers contributed by his 
friends under the title, So Live the Works af Men, an illustrated de luxe 
volume of 366 pages with a portrait of Hewett as a frontispiece. 

Influenced early in his archaeological and ethnological viewpoints by Louis 
H. Morgan, whom he called his preceptor, he was also an admirer of the work 
and the attitudes of John Wesley Powell, Frederic Putnam, Daniel G. Brinton, 
Adolph F. Bandelier, J. Walter Fewkes, Frederick Webb Hodge, Charles F. 
Lummis, Nordenskiédld, the Mindeleff brothers, and others of their group, most 
of whom he knew personally and counted among his closest friends. With 
Ale’ Hrdlitka he questioned the findings of the geologic antiquity of man on 
the American Continent. His adherence to and defense of his own views and 
those of his friends involved him in controversies with opposing groups, es- 
pecially of the classical schools and universities. As one who sought for years 
to guide the trends in the management of the Archaeological Institute of 
America he incurred opposition of inner circles who also sought to determine 
the policies of the Institute. Active in civic and governmental affairs he was 
at times uncompromising and made enemies both locally in Santa Fe and at 
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large in the nation. As a defender of Indian rights he fought those who would 
dissociate the Indian from his ancient culture and ceremonial rites. It was asa 
student of the Indian that he became almost sentimental in emphasizing the 
virtues of the Red Man as contrasted with wrongs inflicted by white men, 
and the efforts of missionaries to suppress native customs. For every enemy 
thus made there were loyal followers and steadfast friends at home and abroad. 
In demand for addresses at educational institutions and on the lecture plat- 
form, Hewett carried his message into many places near and far, and made 
friends for the institutions and causes he represented. Prolific as a writer, his 
bibliography includes some 250 titles covering a wide diversity of subjects, all 
of which he included under his favorite term: ‘‘Science of Man.”” Hewett was 
always a teacher from his early manhood into his declining years. Among his 
pupils were many who attained eminence in the sciences and professions. As 
an archaeologist, anthropologist and historian he was definitely opposed to 
the romantic school, but equally out of harmony with the specialized techni- 
cian who placed faith entirely in minute classification of potsherds and tree- 
rings without regard for the relation of ancient cultures to those of the present 
and to the biological] sciences. 

Hewett was twice married but had no children. His first wife was Cora E. 
Whitfield, a teacher whom he met while he was teaching in Missouri country 
schools. They were married in 1891. Like his second wife she accompanied 
him on his exploration trips even though in the latter periods of her life she 
was an invalid. She died in 1905. On December 30, 1911, he married Donizetta 
A. Wood, who survives him, and who also was a teacher, a member of the staff of 
the Allison Presbyterian Mission School in Santa Fe. Hewett gave his real- 
estate holdings, library and collections as a foundation to the School of Re- 
search, his will bequeathing the remainder of his estate to this Hewett founda- 
tion. He was a 32nd degree Mason, a Rotarian, and a member of some twenty 
or more learned and civic societies. In compliance with his written wish, there 
were no conventional funeral services, the remains being cremated and the 
ashes placed in the south wall of the patio of the Art Museum, where are also 
placed under a bronze plaque the ashes of Alice Cunningham Fletcher, eth- 
nologist, associated with Hewett and the late Frank Springer in the founding 
and locating of the School of American Archaeology (now the School of 
American Research). Hewett Memorial services will be held in the St. Francis 
Auditorium of the Art Museum on Sunday afternoon, August 31, 1947, at the 
close of the annual sessions of the Board of Managers of the School. 
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containing a few overlooked items, and Dr. Hewett’s 1945 and 1946 publications, reaching thus 
a total of 227 items. The grand total is considerably larger, however, for this bibliography “does 
not include newspaper articles, of which he has written a large number .. . .” The following 
bibliography, copied from the above, is limited to articles of anthropological interest. 


1898 
“The Study of Anthropology.” The Crucible, vol. 6, no. 8, Apr. 20, pp. 237-240. 


1899 
“A Zuhi Creation Myth.” The Southwest, vol. 1, no. 6, May, pp. 137-138. 
“Man and God.” Baccalaureate Address, N. M. N. U. The Southwest, vol. 1, no. 7, June, pp. 153- 
159. Reprinted in 1903. 
1900 
“Man and Nature.” Baccalaureate Address, N. M. N. U. The Daily Optic, Las Vegas, June. Re- 
printed in 1903. 
1901 
“Report on the Archaeology of New Mexico.”’ 
“Man and Man.” Baccalaureate Address, N. M. N. U. The Daily Optic, Las Vegas, June 21. 
Reprinted in 1903. 
1902 
“Archaeology [of New Mexico].” Report of the Governor of New Mexico to the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1902. Wash., Gov. Print. Off., pp. 429-433, 9 pls. 
“Man and Self.”” Baccalaureate Address, N. M. N. U. The Daily Optic, Las Vegas, June 28. Re- 
printed in 1903. 
1903 
“Archaeology [of New Mexico].” Report of the Governor of New Mexico to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 1903. Wash., Gov. Print. Off., pp. 370-374. 
Syllabus of Lectures on Anthropology. Las Vegas, n. p. 
“Man and Destiny.”’ Baccalaureate Address, N. M. N. U. The Daily Optic, Las Vegas, May 25. 
Reprinted in 1903. 
Baccalaureate Addresses (1899-1903). San Diego, Arts and Crafts Press, 99 pp., port. Includes five 
addresses to the graduating classes at the Normal University in Las Vegas. 


1904 
“Studies on the Extinct Pueblo of Pecos.”’ American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 425-439. 
“Anthropology and Education.”’ American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 574-575. 
“The Archaeology of Pajarito Park, New Mexico.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 6, no. 5, 
pp. 629-659, ill. 
Circular Relating to Historic and Prehistoric Ruins of the Southwest and Their Preservation. Issued 
by the Dept. of Inter., Gen. Land Off., Wash., Gov. Print. Off., another edition, 1905. 19 pp., 
ill. and a folding map compiled by Edgar L. Hewett. 
“Government Supervision of Historic and Prehistoric Ruins.’’ Science, n. s., vol. 20, no. 517, Nov. 
25, 12 pp. 
1905 
“Ethnic Factors in Education.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 7, no. 1, pp. 1-16. 
“Preservation of Antiquities.”” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 7, no. 1, pp. 164-166. 
“Preservation of Antiquities.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 7, no. 3, pp. 569-570. 
“The So-Called ‘Oldest House’ in Sante Fe.”’ American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 7, no. 3, p. 576. 
“Antiquities of the Southwest and Their Preservation.’’ Magazine of History with Notes and 
Queries, vol. 1, no. 5, pp. 291-300. 
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“The Last Survivor of Pecos.” Records of the Past, vol. 4, pt. 2, pp. 54-57, ill. 

“Prehistoric Irrigation of the Navaho Desert.” Records of the Past, vol. 4, pt. 11, pp. 323-330, ill. 

“A General View of the Archaeology of the Pueblo Region.’’ Smithsonian Institution, Annual Re- 
port (1904). Wash., pp. 583-605, pls. 1-11. 


1906 
“Preservation of American Antiquities: Progress During the Last Year; Needed Legislation.” 
American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 109-114. 
“Origin of the Name Navaho.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 8, no. 1, p. 193. 
“Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, New Mexico.” Wash., B. A. E., Bull. 32, 55 pp., ill., maps. 


1907 
“Preservation of American Antiquities.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 9, no. 1, pp. 233-234. 
“Archaeological Work in Arizona.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 9, no. 4, p. 772. 


1908 

“The Groundwork of American Archaeology.” American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. 10, no. 4, pp. 
591-595. Also Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 1, pp. 591-595. 

“Archaeology of the Rio Grande Valley.”” Out West, vol. 28, pp. 1-29. 

“Excavations at Puye in 1907.” Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 4, pp. 5-29, 
ill. map. 

Les communautés anciennes dans le désert américain. Recherches archaeologiques sur la dis- 
tribution et l’organisation sociale des anciennes populations au sudouest des Etats-Unis au 
nord du Mexique. Geneve, Librarie Kiindig, 1908, 107 pp., ill., maps, bibl. (Dissertation 
presented for Degree of Doctor of Social Sciences, University of Geneva, Switzerland.) 


1909 
“Archaeological Fairyland.” Outlook, Nov. 20. 
“The Pajaritan Culture.” Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 3, pp. 334-344. 
“The Excavations at Tyuonyi, New Mexico, in 1908.” Papers of the School of American Archae- 
ology, 0. s., no. 5, pp. 414-445, ills., maps. 
“The Excavations at E] Rito de los Frijoles.” Papers of the School of American Archaeology, o. s., 
no. 10, pp. 651-673, ill., map. 
Ancient Ruins of the Southwest. Issued by the Passenger Dept., Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 


22 pp., ill. 
1911 
“Two Seasons’ Work in Guatemala.” Archaeological Institute of America, Bull. no. 32, pp. 117- 
134, ill. 


“The School of American Archaeology in Santa Fe, N. M.” Archaeological Institute of America, 
School of American Archaeology, Bull. no. 3. 


1912 
“The Third Season’s Work in Guatemala; The Excavations at Quirigua in 1912.” Papers of the 
School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 22, pp. 163-171, ill. 
“The Excavation of Quirigua, Guatemala, by the School of American Archaeology.’’ Proceedings 
of the xviii International Congress of Americanists, London, pp. 241-248, ill. 


1913 
“The Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico, in Relation to Pueblo Culture.” 
(Co-author with Junius Henderson and Wilfred William Robbins.) B. A. E. Bull. 54, Wash., 
Gov. Print. Off., pp. 11-22, ill. 
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1914 
“New Stela Is Found in Motagua Valley.” E/ Palacio, vol. 1, nos. 4-5, p. 1. 


1915 
“Ancient America at the Panama-California Exposition.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 2, no. 3, pp. 
67-102, ill. 
“Ancient America at the Panama-California Exposition.” Theosophical Path, Feb., n. p. (9 pp.), 
ill. 
1916 
“America’s Archaeological Heritage.”’ Art and Archaeology, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 257-2066, ill. 
“The School of American Archaeology.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 317-3239, ill. 
“Latest Work of the School of American Archaeology at Quirigua.’’ Holmes Anniversary V olume, 
Wash., pp. 157-162, ill. 
“Architecture of the (Panama-California) Exposition.” (Co-author with William Templeton 
Johnson.) Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 32, pp. 33-41, ill. Also in 
El Palacio, vol. 3, no. 3, Apr., 1916, pp. 33-41, ill. 
“The Proposed ‘National Park of the Cliff Cities’.”” Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 
o. s., no. 34, pp. 50-56, ill. Also in El Palacio, vol. 3, no. 10, Apr., pp. 150-160. 


” 


1917 
“Santa Fe in 1926.” Papers of the School of American Archaeology, 0. s., no. 39, pp. 8-12. Also in 
El Palacio, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 23-27. 
“Organic Acts and Administrative Reports of the School of American Archaeology.” Papers of 
the School of American Research, n. s., no. 6, 235 pp., ill. Includes Annual Reports, 1907-1917. 


1918 
“On Opening of the New Museum.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 7, nos. 1-2, pp. 9-13, ill. Portion of 
speech in Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 22, 1927, pp. 30-33. 
“The Corn Ceremony at Santo Domingo.” El Palacio, vol. 5, no. 5, pp. 69-76, ill. 


1919 
“History and Plan of the San Diego Museum.” El Museo, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 7-10. 
“Statement of the Director of the (San Diego) Museum.” E/ Museo, vol. 1, no. 10, pp. 2-4. 
“America in Evolution.”’ El Museo, vol. 1, no. 10, pp. 4-6. 


1920 
“America in the Evolution of Human Society.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 9, no. 1, pp. 3-6. 
“Recent Southwestern Art.”’ Art and Archaeology, vol. 9, no. 1, pp. 31-48, ill. 
“Antiquities of Colorado: Mesa Verde National Park, Yucca House National Monument.” Art 
and Archaeology, vol. 10, nos. 1-2, pp. 39-43, ill. 
“Prospective National Monuments.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 10, nos. 1-2, pp. 47-54, ill. 
“The Cliff Maiden.” El Palacio, vol. 8, nos. 5-6, pp. 109-110, ill. 


1921 

“The Chaco Canyon and Its Ancient Monuments.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 11, nos. 1-2, pp. 3- 
28, ill. 

“The Excavation of Chetro Ketl, Chaco Canyon, 1920.”’ Art and Archaeology, vol. 11, nos. 1-2, pp. 
45-62, ill. 

“The Southwest Yesterday and Tomorrow.” Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 2, 
pp. 3-8. Also in El Palacio, vol. 10, no. 6, Feb. 19, pp. 6-11. 

“Before San Diego Was.”’ San Diego Yesterdays, pp. 7-9. 
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1922 
“The Art of the Earliest Americans.”” The American Magazine of Art, vol. 13, no. 9, pp. 289-294, 
ill. Reprinted in Man and Culture, 1944, pp. 81-105. 
“Native American Artists.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 13, no. 3, pp. 103-112, ill. 
“The Chaco Canyon in 1921.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 14, no. 3, pp. 115-131. 


1923 
“My Neighbors the Pueblo Indians.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 16, nos. 1-2, pp. 3-24, ill. Also in 
El Palacio, vol. 15, no. 8, pp. 123-124. 
“Anahuac and Aztlan: Retracing the Legendary Footsteps of the Aztecs.’’ Art and Archaeology, 
vol. 16, nos. 1-2, pp. 35-50, ill. 
1924 
“Before Santa Fe Was.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 18, nos. 5-6, pp. 195-196. 
“The Indian Ceremonies.” Ari and Archaeology, vol. 18, nos. 5—6, pp. 207-214, ill. 
“Plan of the Fiesta.”” Art and Archaeology, vol. 18, nos. 5-6, pp. 203-206, ill. 
“Present Status of the Pueblos.” El Palacio, vol. 17, no. 10, pp. 227-241. Letter published in 
Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 9, 1925, 18 pp. 
“In the Field Excavations during 1924.”’ El Palacio, vol. 17, no. 11, pp. 270-271. 
The San Diego Museum. San Diego, Campbell Press, 10 pp. 


1925 


“A Proposed Indian Theater in Santa Fe.”’ Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 8, 
12 pp., ill. 

“Letters on the Pueblo Indian Situation.” Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 9, 
18 pp. 

“Present Condition of the Pueblo Indians.”’ Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 10, 
8 pp. 

1926 

“On the Revival of Certain Indigenous Arts.” Atti del xxii Congresso Internazionale Degli Ameri- 
canisti, Rome, 1928, pp. 549-559. 

“The Archaeology of the Southwest.” El Palacio, vol. 20, no. 4, pp. 78-82; 92-93. Address annual 
meeting Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi, State University, Lincoln, Nebraska, January 8, 
1926. 

“The Unknown Centuries.”’ Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 13, pp. 8-15; 44 
57. 

The San Diego Museum. San Diego, Berneker Bros., 8 pp. 

1927 

“Tn the Field: Hewett in Morocco.” El Palacio, vol. 22, no. 1, pp. 33-34. 

“Two Addresses on the Life of Frank Springer.” Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., 
no. 21, 30 pp., port. 

Official Acts and Administrative Reports of the School of American Research, 1918-1927, Papers, 
n. s., no. 22, 199 pp. Includes Annual Reports, 1918-1927. 

1929 
“Archaeology in the Making.” El Palacio, vol. 26, nos. 19-25, pp. 310-312. 
Preservation of the Scientific Resources of New Mexico. Santa Fe, E] Palacio Press, 31 pp. 


1930 


“The Green Corn Dance at Santo Domingo.” Leaflets of the School of American Research, 8 pp. 


Ancient Life in the American Southwest. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 392 pp., ill., index. 
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1932 

“Archaeological Surveys, Terrestrial and Aerial, of the American Southwest.” The New Mexico 
Quarterly, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 73-78. (Paper read at meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists, Hamburg, Sept. 9, 1930.) 

“The Chaco Cajion in 1932.” Art and Archaeology, vol. 33, no. 3, pp. 147-158, ill. 

“Religion in Ancient America.” The Cultural World, pp. 2-6. Also in El Palacio, vol. 34, nos. 5-6, 
Feb. 1-8, 1933. 

“The Las Vegas Museum.” El Palacio, vol. 32, no. 6, pp. 73-76. 

“A Scientific Basis for Humanism.”’ Papers of the University of New Mexico Chapter of Phi 
Kappa Phi, no. 2, Science and the Humanities, Albuquerque, University Press, pp. 7-10. Re- 
printed in Man and Culture, pp. 97-103. 

Conservation of Scientific Resources of New Mexico. Published by the Science Commission of New 
Mexico, Sante Fe, 13 pp. 

“Conservation of Scientific Resources.” Annual Report, pp. 65-74. 


1933 
“The Responsibility of the Scholar.” New Mexico Alumnus, vol. 6, no. 8, Albuquerque, University 
Press, pp. 4-7. Reprinted in Man and Culture, pp. 23-39, 1944. (Address to Associated 
Alumni, University of Southern California, Dec. 8, 1932.) 


1934 

“The Excavation of Chetro Ketl, Chaco Cafion, 1932-1933.”” Art and Archaeology, vol. 35, no. 2. 

“The Sciences of Man in the Program of Research.” Papers of the School of American Research, 
n. s., no. 25, 13 pp. Also in El Palacio, vol. 37, nos. 11-12, pp. 81-92. 

“Aborigines of Southern California.” Sociology and Social Research, vol. 18, Los Angeles, pp. 358- 
364. 

“The Status of Chaco Cafion Lands.” Appendix C. in Annual Report, 1934. 

“The Treatment of Ancient Monuments.” Appendix D. in Annual Report, 1934. (Read before 
New Mexico Science Association, Nov., 1934.) 

“Quirigua Revisited.’’ School of American Research, Annual Report, pp. 18-21. 


1935 

“(Field Work in) New Mexico (in 1934).’’ American Antiquity, vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 120-121. 

“The Social Sciences in the Program of Higher Education.’”’ American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Southwestern Division, Santa Fe, 13 pp. Reprinted in From Cave Dwelling to 
Mount Olympus, 1943, pp. 109-131. (The John Wesley Powell Memorial Lecture, April 29, 
1935.) 

“Colonel D. C. Collier.” El Palacio, vol. 38, nos. 1-2, 1935. 


1936 
“Archaeological Resources of New Mexico.” El Palacio, vol. 40, nos. 25-26, pp. 133-139. 
Ancient Life in Mexico and Central America. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 364 pp., ill., index. 
Chaco Canyon and Its Ancient Monuments. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 234 pp., 
ill., index. 
“Religion in the Cultural Life.” Ten Dons’ Club. Printed in Man and Culture, 1944, pp. 71-81. 


1937 
“An Exploring Trip.” Santa Fe New Mexican, May 25, 1937. (Commencement Address, Santa Fe 
High School.) 
“The Utility of Beauty.” El Palacio, vol. 43, nos. 7, 8, 9, pp. 37-47. Reprinted in Man and Culture, 
1944, pp. 53-71. 


Indians of the Rio Grande Valley. (Co-author with Adolph Bandelier.) Albuquerque, University 
Press, 274 pp., ill., index. 
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1938 


“Conservacién de cultura.’”’ En defensa de la estética americana antigua y moderna. Con con- 
testacién del socio Sefior Rafael Yela Gunther. Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e Historia, 
Guatemala, tomo 14, num. 3, pp. 275-282. 

“Conservation of Culture.” El Palacio, vol. 44, nos. 3-4, pp. 30-37. Reprinted in Man and Culture, 
1944, pp. 39-53. 

“Hispanic Monuments in New Mexico.”’ New Mexico Magazine, vol. 16, no. 8, pp. 14-17, 51-52, 
54, 56, ill. Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 28, 16 pp., ill. First read at 
International Congress of Americanists, Seville, Spain, Oct., 1935. Contributions to the 
Congress never published. 

Pajarito Plateau and Its Ancient People. Albuquerque, University of New Mexice Press, 191 pp., 
ill., map, index. 

“Pre-Hispanic Frescoes in the Rio Grande Valley.’’ Papers of the School of American Research, 
n. s., no. 27, 14 pp., ill. First read at International Congress of Americanists, Seville, Spain, 
Oct., 1935. Contributions to the Congress never published. 

“The Conquest of War.” Printed in Man and Culture, 1944, pp. 105-117. 


1939 


Ancient Andean Life. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 336 pp., ill., index. 
“The Quest for Freedom.’’ Knox College Commencement Address, June 14, 1939. Reprinted in 
From Cave Dwelling to Mount Olympus, 1943, pp. 43-63. 
“Liberty’s Landmarks.” Ten Dons Club, Dec. 7, 1939. Printed in From Cave Dwelling to Mount 
Olympus, 1943, pp. 63-79. 
1940 


“A Science of Man and a Science of Education.” Colorado State College of Education, Golden 
Anniversary, 16 pp. Reprinted in From Cave Dwelling to Mount Olympus, 1943, pp. 51-108. 

“Coronado Monument and Museum.” El Palacio, vol. 47, no. 8, pp. 172-181. 

“Art and Culture in Ancient America.”’ Dedication of Architecture and Fine Arts Building, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, January 17, 1940. Printed in Man and Culture, 1944, pp. 119- 
130. 

Landmarks of New Mexico. (Co-author with Wayne L. Mauzy.) Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico Press. 200 pp.., ill., index. 

1942 


“ ‘What is Man?” El Palacio, vol. 49, no. 9, pp. 182-200. Reprinted in From Cave Dwelling to 
Mount Olympus, 1943, pp. 9-43. 

“From Barter to World Trade.” El Palacio, vol. 49, no. 10, pp. 219-224. Reprinted in Man and 
Culture, 1944, pp. 131-146. 

“From Culture to Civilization.” Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., no. 29, 10 pp. Re- 
printed in Man and Culture, 1944, pp. 5-22. 

“The Limits of Idealism.” Papers of the School of American Research, n. s., 10 pp. Reprinted in 
Man and the State, 1944, pp. 89-106. 


1943 


“Thirtieth Annual Exhibition: Background of the Exhibition.” El Palacio, vol. 50, no. 8, pp. 173- 
174, 

“AleS Hrdlitka: An Appreciation.”’ El Palacio, vol. 50, no. 10, pp. 246-249. 

Campfire and Trail. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 165 pp.., ill. 

From Cave Dwelling to Mount Olym pus. Man in the Pageant of the Ages. Albuquerque, University 

of New Mexico Press, 143 pp. Six lectures. 
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Mission Monuments of New Mexico. (Co-author with Reginald G. Fisher.) Albuquerque, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 269 pp., ill., index. 
“The Place of Research.” Printed in From Cave Dwelling to Mount Olympus, pp. 131-143. 


1944 


“The Evolution of Religion.” El Palacio, vol. 51, no. 7, pp. 121-128. 

“Lummis the Inimitable.”’ El Palacio, vol. 51, no. 9, pp. 161-174, port. 

Review of Mesa, Cation and Pueblo by Charles F. Lummis. Century Co. circular, 1925. 

“James Fulton Zimmerman.” El Palacio, vol. 51, no. 11, pp. 205-206. 

“Mary Austin.” Mary Austin, A Memorial. Laboratory of Anthropology, pp. 56-58. 

“Fray Bernardino de Sahagun and the Great Florentine Codex.” Papers of the School of American 
Research, n. s., no. 34, 15 pp. 

“The Place of Religion.” World Order, The Baha’i Magazine, pp. 234-240. 

Man and the State. Man in the Pageant of the Ages. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico 
Press, 152 pp. Five lectures: “The Evolution of the State’; “Toward Citizenship and World 
Association”; “European Breeds”; “Government Without the State’’ reprinted from Ancient 
Life in the American Southwest, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1930, pp. 21-32; ‘““The Limits of Idealism,” 
reprinted from Papers of the School of American Research. 1942, pp. 89-107. 

Man and Culture. Man in the Pageant of the Ages. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico 
press, 146 pp. Ten lectures. 


1945 


“Dr. Hewett’s Address to Dr. Morley.” El Palacio, vol. 52, no. 9, Sept., 1945, pp. 173-174. 
The Pueblo Indian World. (Co-author with Bertha Dutton.) Albuquerque, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1945, 176 pp., ill., index. 


1946 


Statement at Hearings on Hatch Bill, S. 1156, “Granting Certain Public Lands to New Mexico 
for the Use and Benefit of Public Institutions,’ Albuquerque, N. M., Dec. 5-6, 1945, Wash- 
ington, Gov. Print. Off., 1946, pp. 25-27. 

“Lansing Bartlett Bloom.” El Palacio, vol. 53, no. 3, Mar., 1946, pp. 73-74. 

Two Score Years. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1946, viii+146 pp. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Plant Geography and Culture History in the American Southwest. GEORGE F. CARTER. 
(Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, Number 5, 140 pp., 27 text figs., 6 ta- 
bles. New York, 1945.) 


The study of comparative cultures in the American Southwest has been and is the 
central interest of numerous scholars. But in spite of all their effort and intelligence 
the ends sought are still elusive. 

During his student years in the Department of Anthropology at the University of 
California, the author of this book had his curiosity whetted by the subject. Subse- 
quently, as curator of anthropology at the San Diego museum, he found an opportunity 
for continuing thought and investigation in the same field. Ultimately he reached the 
conclusion that the commonly accepted techniques for such investigations were in- 
sufficient. He then turned to historical geography, especially as it could be interpreted 
in the light of plant genetics and ethnobotany. 

The result of this union of fields is a lusty child, no pale infant but a bumptious 
babe that demands attention, sometimes by new and striking qualities and sometimes 
by assertiveness. In neither case can it be dismissed casually. It forces attention. Cart- 
er’s “babe” will make many friends but it steps upon many a conserv tive toe and will 
not be accorded universal adoration. 

The problem is seen as being based, fundamentally, in the areal distributions of 
members of the plant triad basic to Latin American agricultures: corn, beans, squash. 
The place of earliest appearance and the subsequent spread of each of these are then 
crucial to the understanding of culture areas in the Southwest. Added to these basic 
three are crops of lesser importance but which lend themselves to the same techniques 
and which are just as valuable as indicators where evidence is available. But the above 
problem, so easily stated, is less easily done—as shown by the amount of field work, li- 
brary research and ratiocination contributed by the author. And still, as he points out, 
so much remains to be done before the conclusions can be stamped as being beyond 
cavil, 

In the consideration of these crop plants, separately and conjunctly, two major 
agricultural areas are indicated, each with its own complex, the constituent elements of 
one being of completely different provenience from those of the other. These areas are 
Gila-Sonora and the Plateau. With this areal scheme there is probably little ground for 
disagreement with most anthropologists. The essential difference in culture between 
Anasazi (Plateau) and the Gila-Sonora area is largely accepted. It is in his postulates 
as to culture derivations and dating that Carter presents a radical case. His case is ap- 
proximately this: 

The origins of the Gila-Sonora culture area are to be sought in Northwest Mexico 
with a corridor of communication to the north. Supplementing this are local achieve- 
ments in plant breeding. 

The Plateau culture is a tardy development and its basis is to be sought eastward 
through the Great Plains and down an east Mexican land corridor to the more ancient 
cultures of Mexico and Central America. 

In support of this original and provocative thesis Carter brings an elaborate argu- 
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ment to bear which is based on a consideration of the main crop plants. In briefest out- 
line it follows: 

sQuASH: There are two species of cucurbits involved, one for each of the major areas. 

1. Cucurbita pepo. Basic to the Gila-Sonora area. The local type was domesticated 
in the region. 

2. Cucurbita moschata. Basic to the Plateau. Its domestication took place in Middle 
America, and after traveling up eastern Mexico and through the Great Plains it reached 
the Plateau. 

Neither of these squashes is involved in the area of the other until a late period when 
mixing took place on a broad scale. 

BEANS: Again two basic types are involved. 

1. Phaseolus acutifolius, the Tepary bean, is basic to the Gila-Sonora area, and 
probably domesticated there or nearby. 

2. Phaseolus vulgaris, the kidney bean, is basic to the Plateau, and was introduced 
from the Mexico—Central American culture hearth. 

As in the case of squashes there are sharply defined areas of bean types without mix- 
ing until relatively late times. 

CORN: A more complex situation is involved, but Carter indicates his belief in a simi- 
lar dichotomy. 

1. Gila-Sonora corn is of a single type, a sub-race to be distinguished from the 
Plateau corns. It was introduced into the area from Mexico along the western corridor. 
Also a type of sweet corn was domesticated here. 

2. Plateau corn. There is a great divergence among types, but the resemblances to 
one another are greater than the similarity of any one to Gila-Sonora corn. The di- 
vergences are due to different “‘races” of corn entering the area in successive waves 
which, starting from the Mexican “hearth,” swept up the east Mexican corridor and 
traversed the Great Plains to enter the Plateau. 

LIMA BEAN: To be associated with the Gila-Sonora area which it entered at a late 
period. From there it spread into the plateau but only to the Hopi. 

cotton: To be associated with the Gila-Sonora area. Its domestication probably 
took place in western Mexico and it followed that corridor to the Gila-Sonora area. 
From there, at a late period, it spread to the Hopi and other Plateau peoples. 

In summation then, Carter postulates that for the triad of basic food plants, corn, 
beans, and squash, there are two complexes in distinct and mutually exclusive areas 
of the Southwest through long centuries of time. To this may be added the evidence 
of the lima bean, cotton and sweet corn. Also there is the disparity between the Plateau 
and the Gila-Sonora area in the matter of irrigation. This was practiced extensively 
by the latter but the peoples of the Plateau, according to Carter, used flood-water farm- 
ing but lacked irrigation proper. 

These discrete culture areas are due (so runs the argument) to two basic reasons: 
one, separate routes of contact with the early cultures of the Mexico—Central America 
zone, and two, to local domesticates, this being the case only in the Gila-Sonora area. 

As a part of a valuable section on Climate and Agricultural Regions there is a con- 
sideration of climate as it might have inhibited or allowed entryways into these major 
areas. The evidence is clear. On the west as on the east of Mexico there are routes, two 
in each case, that were possible as corridors for men and plants. 
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On the west coast there is abundant evidence of a line of agricultural peoples vir- 
tually all the way up. Such being the case there is no need to evoke the climatically 
possible mountain corridor along the western Sierra Madre. 

The eastern side of Mexico likewise offers a lowland as well as a mountain possibil- 
ity. On this side of Mexico, unfortunately, there is no record of a line of agricultural 
peoples, so the author speculates. He prefers the route through Del Rio, on the Rio 
Grande, that leads into good agricultural country of the southeastern United States. 
This, as he points out, falls into agreement with Mason’s idea of probable influence ex- 
tending from the Huastec of eastern Mexico to the Caddoan peoples north of the 
present international boundary. 

In this same section there is a discussion of limiting and permissive factors and their 
effect upon agricultural practices. However, his evidence here indicates not that climate 
separated the areal complexes but that there could have been a blending (through the 
introduction of Gila-Sonora crops to the Plateau), not the reverse. He concludes that 
the separation was due to “cultural barriers” and not based on climatic conditions. 

This reviewer can make no claim to specialized knowledge of the fields that Carter 
traverses in reaching his conclusions. Judgments, then, are all made in the light of the 
author’s evidence. 

In any work of imagination and originality there will be flaws. The greatest of 
Carter’s admirers will, perforce, admit their presence here. This reviewer finds these 
particularly troublesome because, by their nature, they tend to lead one from a legiti- 
mate appreciation of the quality of Carter’s thought. His faults are largely those of his 
virtues. One may see everywhere suggested his impatience with hypercaution, with 
conclusions that are expressed “on the one hand, but likewise on the other, but don’t 
quote me.” He has no literary blandishments to seduce the wary scholar. In short, he 
has no technique of caution that so often attenuates the honestly held but divergent 
opinion. One can admire this, for daring hypotheses appear all too infrequently. But 
an hypothesis should be plainly labeled as such, and enthusiasm for one’s convictions 
should not mislead one into assuming hypotheses to be facts. Speculations are of great 
value but they should not too far exceed one’s documentation. 

In such a difficult task as Carter has chosen for himself one must progress from one 
only partially proved postulate to another. Extrapolation based on a number of possibly 
erroneous conclusions is extremely hazardous. A misinterpretation or error in any one 
of the conclusions may vitiate the whole argument. 

He frequently sets up a highly intelligent but incompletely proved hypothesis 
which, one is surprised to find shortly thereafter, is used as an established fact upon 
which further argument is developed. For example (italics mine): “The evidence then 
favors plural domestication of pepo... the evidence to date suggests plural centers 
or origin for pepo” (p. 33). This is followed on p. 34, with no further evidence, by “For 
... the cucurbits we have clear evidence of plural domestication.”” Another example: 
“One must postulate, therefore, an earlier culture which supplied the Basket Maker 
agricultural beginnings .. . ” (p. 35). “Such a culture is as yet unreported from the Great 
Plains area, but it is highly probable that it is there” (p. 36). Yet, without further evi- 
dence—‘‘But these people (Basket Makers) have been shown to be a late-peripheral 
development of a post-Mexican contact eastern culture. . . . ” Another: “Jt seems prob- 
able, then, that floury sweet corn will be found to have its Southwestern origin in the 
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Gila-Sonora Agricultural hearth” (p. 55). ““The place of the lima bean in the Southwest 
would seem to be as follows...” (p. 79). “All lines of evidence and reasoning therefore 
indicate that the source of cotton is from Hohokam, to the Pueblos via the Hopi... . ” 
But, without further evidence than the above—“It [the Gila-Sonora area] was certainly 
the source of cotton and sweet corn and lima beans for the Pueblo cultures” (p. 83). 

There is no use of tiring the reader by laboring these examples. There are many 
others. 

As one reads these various arguments based on speculations that later, unaccount- 
ably, appear as facts he finds himself becoming wary and distrustful. He becomes 
countersuggestible and inclined to jettison the whole cargo by reason of repeated dis- 
coveries of seemingly spurious goods. Such a dénouement would be indeed regrettable, 
for these over-statements mask otherwise sound suggestions. If one rereads the argu- 
ment he finds that the points made are of high probability and the conclusions intelli- 
gently and reasonably deduced. It is the habit of mislabeling hypotheses that vitiates 
the quality of the argument. 

A word should be said of the maps. Here again one can offer the same criticisms. A 
map is a definite thing—as definite as a positive statement. So wherever doubt may be 
present it should be clearly indicated. This is not always done. For example, Fig. 9 
on p. 37 shows an extension of pepo from the northeast of the United States into eastern 
Nevada. The reviewer searched without success for the evidence that would justify 
this extension. The only evidence that appeared for such an extreme western extension 
was that of Vernal, in the extreme northeast of Utah, and this evidence is, by the 
author’s testimony, perhaps dubious. 

Fig. 7 on p. 28 shows what seem to be discrepancies. The Southwest distribution of 
pepo at 1000 a.v. has insufficient evidence and it seems to be in disagreement with text 
information (p. 20) as well as with Fig. 4 on page 22. 

After presenting his case of the duality of cultures based on separate complexes 
independently derived, Carter speculates as to the age of the cultures not only in the 
Southwest but in other parts of the continent. He finds himself in sympathy with the 
views suggested by Oaks Ames and Vavilov who would extend the dating of early cul- 
tures in the New World back far beyond anything commonly accepted. Here Carter 
will run afoul of conservative anthropological belief. 

It is unfortunate that Carter has not published full results of his field work. In this 
book the field data were used largely as a point of departure, and published works sup- 
plied the bulk of the proof. It is to be hoped that these data will be made available. 

Dan STANISLAWSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Adena People. Wm. S. WEBB and CHARLEs E. Snow. (University of Kentucky, 
Reports in Anthropology and Archeology, Vol. VJ, 365 pp., 7 tables, 28 figures, 10 
plates, and numerous unnumbered charts. Lexington, Kentucky. September 1945.) 


The Adena People is difficult to review because of its wide implications and the 
controversial—not to say heretical—speculations presented in it. The authors con- 
trovert most of the previous conclusions published about the Adena and related Ohio 
cultures. They believe—and demonstrate—that enough new data are now at hand to 
justify a re-examination of all phases of the Adena culture. Their re-analysis has been 
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made, not as a new debate around old premises, but as a systematic attempt to de- 
termine the origin, appearance, customs, artifacts, and relative age of the Adena 
people. New data resulting from recent research are blended with efforts by other 
students to delineate basic Adena. 
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Fig. 1. Reviewer’s Diagram of Chronological and Cultural Conclusions 


The authors have fused the old and new data so that neither lose their identity. 
With overwhelming thoroughness, the last vestige of significance possessed by the 
amalgamated data is squeezed out. Since full discussion of the scope of their labors is 
not feasible in a review I will mention, for those who will not read the book, the many 
phases of the Adena culture which the authors have considered. They plunge immedi- 
ately into their problem with a detailed trait list containing 218 traits of varying detail 
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and weight. Immediately after this list are 77 pages of elaboration of the tersely 
phrased traits of the tabulation. Then with tables and maps the basic work of Green- 
man is used as a base for a greatly expanded list of sites regarded by the authors to be 
Adena. The authors next consider elemental Hopewell and widespread Hopewellian 
manifestations, ending this analysis with their evidence of the gradual development of 
diagnostic Hopewellian traits from Adena prototypes. This is followed by a comparison 
of Adena and Hopewell burial practices. The authors climax their comparative section 
by arranging the early cultures of Ohio and adjacent states into a combined chrono- 
logical and genetic sequence. In a chapter dealing with Adena pottery Griffin concludes 
that not all Hopewell pottery can be regarded as developing from Adena pottery. Snow 
treats the physical remains; the Adena people were round headed, while Hopewell 
skulls are long. A small Copena series shows a mixture of long and broad head types; 
the Copena practised fronto-occipital deformation, whereas Adena employed a bi- 
fronto-occipital method of deformation. 

My abstract more than hints at the authors’ basic thesis—i.e., that the Adena 
culture is earlier than Hopewell and that it contributed many important elements to the 
Hopewell culture as it finally developed. Using this thesis as a point of departure the 
final chapter—divided carefully so that speculations are separated from the observed 
facts—provides a host of stimulating ideas. 

I have reduced the chronological and cultural conclusions of the book to a simple 
diagram. (See p. 276. The authors stop with Copena; I carried their ideas further by 
adding Spiro, Etowah, and Macon Plateau.) In this table, position equals chronology 
and the arrows show the direction of flow of cultural influence. Reading of the entire 
report will show these speculations to be firmly based on excellent typological studies. 

As to the accuracy of the data which Webb and Snow pulled so laboriously together, 
I make no comment. Nor do I plan a critical analysis of the errors of fact or judgment 
the authors may have made in their handling of the often obscurely reported data from 
Hopewell and Adena sites. Mid-west specialists can and will provide this. This 
volume may be premature, but as a constructive synthesis of scattered lots of data it is 
extremely valuable; the authors move on to appraise with courage and imagination 
the apparent significance of their findings. 

Various items scattered throughout the book deserve comment. To me the long 
trait list with which the study opens suffers from the inclusion of too many single oc- 
currences. The authors of course clearly state that they are building up a list of traits 
which make a total Adena complex. They reason that a single trait observed in com- 
pany with a host of common diagnostic traits is probably also diagnostic. The list 
includes many a trait which is equally important in delineating related Woodland 
cultures, but these the authors recognize and lift out for use in their tabular comparison 
of the Adena, Copena, and Hopewell cultures. Such generalized traits weaken the 
validity of their expanded list of Adena sites since some are included on very general 
grounds, e.g., Mound 122 on page 122. And I further wonder whether trait 216, physical 
type, should appear as a trait. 217 and 218, head deformation styles, are culturally de- 
termined traits and rightfully included. I approve of the use of pottery type names 
as traits since these actually provide an intelligible shérthand symbol for a host of char- 
acteristics which combine to make up a recognizable trait. Among the traits I notice 
trait 101 to be “leaf-shaped blades, knives.” Later in the book Webb and Snow con- 
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demn Ford and Quimby for seeing the leaf-shaped chipped projectile points found in 
Tchefuncte as evidence of relationship with Adena, “‘as too general to be diagnostic.” 
In my opinion their criticism has more validity than their trait 101. Actually, i am in 
agreement with Webb and Snow in their criticism of the presumed ancestral relation- 
ship of Tchefuncte to Adena. What Webb and Snow, as well as Ford and Quimby, have 
done with this collection of general traits is to demonstrate, once more, the basic 
similarity of the Archaic artifacts all over the Southeast and the continuity of certain 
general traits from Archaic to Adena to later horizons. In my opinion the question of 
Tchefuncte’s temporal priority to Adena or vice versa will not be settled on data now 
at hand. Webb and Snow with the progression of their analysis present a more ac- 
ceptable solution of the genetic relationship between Adena and Tchefuncte. In fact 
I suspect Webb and Snow of having brought the mobile proto-Adenans up from Mexico 
to give a group of footsore weaklings a chance to stop off in Louisiana and set up a fount 
of culture at Tchefuncte. I believe it would have been easier to defend a Northern 
origin for the carriers of Adena. 

But back to our traits. Why were pottery traits omitted from the comparative 
tabulation of selected traits which show the close cultural affiliation of Adena, Copena, 
and Hopewell? Pottery is considered a very important item in adjudging influences 
of one group upon another. Was it omitted because the pottery ideas of these three 
varied so widely from each other? But I applaud the long careful comment upon each 
trait wherein the authors explained not only the trait and its reason for inclusion, but 
its importance in their minds. 

In the chapter on pottery Griffin amazed me by casually assigning a chronological 
niche to site after site on the basis of one to four sherds per mound. I realize that one 
sherd gives more facts than no sherd. I further realize that pottery analysis, after years 
of practice, can be done almost intuitively “by ear,” but a chronology erected on one 
sherd to the site still seems methodologically unsound. In the remainder of his chapter 
on pottery Griffin gives some excellent data on which he bases a firm disbelief in the 
extreme Lower Mississippi Valley origins of southeastern Woodland culture as pro- 
posed by Ford and Willey. He accepts the cultural equivalence of Tchefuncte and 
Adena, but balks at assigning chronological or genetic priority to Tchefuncte. If the 
chronological or genetic priority of Tchefuncte is destroyed through new evidence or 
better interpretation of old data the entire Ford-Willey thesis will collapse, because in 
their basic conceptual structure Tchefuncte’s role as the first of the Burial Mound I 
culture is the key assumption. 

Throughout the text I noted the absence of the terms pattern, phase, focus, and 
component. The problems are considered directly as problems of cultural influence 
and chronology. No detour through a classificatory maze was deemed necessary. 
Webb’s final willingness to operate without observing the classificatory ritual is an 
encouraging sign. 

By way of summary, I first point out that many of the ideas set forth by the 
authors have been swirling in the heads of Southeasterners for some years. Webb and 
Snow cheerfully admit this. But the volume takes its strength from the relentless 
cumulative weight of evidence brought forward by the authors. The evidence results 
in conclusions clearly phrased and ably defended. 

I further regard The Adena People as a realistic evaluation and interpretation of a 
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body of important data; the evaluation is accomplished with a minimum of prejudice. 
Violence without rancor has been done to the sanctity of the supermen of Classic 
Hopewell. After all, Hopewell had to have a beginning somewhere. The book’s out- 
standing importance however, in my opinion, comes from the provocative contribu- 
tions it has made to the solution of slowly clarifying problems of the Southeast. Items 
which lend the book its great value for Southeasterners are these speculative con- 
clusions: 

1. The derivation of Copena from an Adena-Hopewell blend which isolated itself 
in the Tennessee River Valley of Alabama is of primary importance. This of course 
assigns to Copena a relative date subsequent to early Hopewell. 

2. A good case is built up on typological grounds for Hopewell to have developed 
in Ohio, then overflowed into the South. 

3. The speculation that Adena influenced and contributed heavily to Early Middle 
Mississippi, and then to the briefly flaming Southern Cult offers a new approach to this 
important problem. In the text credit is freely given to those students who have recently 
seen Adena-Hopewellian sources for the Southern Cult artifacts and other data. None of 
the workers cited, however, followed the evidence so boldly nor so far as these two have. 

Inseparable from the importance of Copena to Middle Mississippi is the explicit 
belief of the authors in the continuity of Woodland culture traits from one era to the 
next. Here again they cite writers who have expressed this possibility. They have merely 
seen further through the classificatory mist that obscures the facts to perceive that the 
same traits are to be seen in both non-Woodland and Woodland settings. 

I like the objectivity of these speculations which are based on similarities of arti- 
facts and other data. Webb and Snow simply assume that similar objects or phenomena 
stem from related or identical sources and follow the data where they lead. I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of their conclusions regarding the origin of Hopewell 
or the ancestral position Adena holds to Hopewell. My view is simply that even 
though Adena be ancestral to Hopewell, Adena’s greatest significance is in its influence 
through Copena on the climax cultures of the Southeast. 

To the authors of The Adena People I offer congratulations upon an arduous task 
well done, upon an analysis which was objectively accomplished, and for the stimulat- 
ing use they made of their findings. 

No criticism I have offered, nor errors others may discover, will dim the basic im- 
portance of this volume which appears to be a compendium of all worthwhile Adena 
knowledge, and at the same time provides so many useful hopotheses for future testing. 

In the order of their appearance there are now three great books bearing on the 
problems of the Southeast: Griffin’s Fort Ancient, Webb and Snow’s The Adena People, 
and Lewis and Kneberg’s Hiwassee Island. For both methodology and fact these books 
set high standards for future publications. All have offered solutions to many of the 
vexing problems of the Southeast. 

Jesse D. JENNINGS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Warriors Without Weapons. GoRDON MacGrecor. (University of Chicago Press, 1946.) 


Gordon MacGregor’s Warriors Without Weapons is an excellent addition to the 
Indian Education Research Project Series. The second volume of the series to appear, 
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it attempts to describe, analyze and evaluate the present culture and “personality” of 
8,500 Teton-Dakota living on Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. This culture 
and personality are the resultant of conflicting forces—the partial loss, or suppression, 
of one culture, and the at times forceful imposition of another. In order to give historical 
perspective, and to trace through the influences of old patterns of thought and behavior 
during a period of rapid social disintegration, MacGregor has included a brief but 
sensitive and sympathetic account of original Teton-Dakota plains culture, and the 
major catastrophes that have overwhelmed them on the road to acculturation and 
seemingly eventual assimilation. One is impressed by the fact that the Indian has been 
plagued not only by wars and world markets, but also by the ever-changing views of 
the white man as to what is good for the Indian. 

The first half of the book contains the chapters on aboriginal culture, the history of 
white domination from 1868 to the present, and the present complex and confusing 
physical, social and psychological environment into which the Sioux child is born. 
Pine Ridge society presents today a confused, disorganized and heterogeneous culture. 
Disintegration and integration are going on simultaneously, but at different rates 
among different groups of people. As a result conflict and anatagonisms are rife, be- 
tween “full-bloods” and “mixed-bloods,” between the generations, and between the 
sexes. The conflicts and antagonisms between “full-bloods” and “‘mixed-bloods” are 
not the consequence of different amounts of white blood, but of differing degrees of 
acculturation. The “‘mixed-bloods”’ are more prosperous, more stable, pretend to better 
status, often hoping for assimilation into white society. The “full-bloods” are more 
conservative, more resentful of the white man’s domination, but also more dependent 
on him for support, while their fantasy life is preoccupied with the glories of the past. 
The grandparent generation, children of a plains-roaming, buffalo-hunting society, 
who still “cling to Dakota tradition and custom,” made a satisfactory transition to a 
cattle economy until 1916, when high prices and the pressure of white ranchers en- 
couraged them to sell their cattle and lease their land. The parent generation, on the 
other hand, far removed from plains life, and having had little direct contact with the 
succeeding cattle economy, is the product of depression years, discontented, disillu- 
sioned, lacking incentive, interest and opportunity of making a living. Finally the 
women, because of the inadequate economic opportunities of the men, have tended to 
take over the management of the home, with resulting loss of prestige to the husbands 
and fathers. MacGregor has vividly portrayed the tragedy, the confusion, the plan- 
less, aimless existence of the “full-blood” group in this section of the book. 

The second half is a discussion of the Dakota child’s personality. It includes an 
account of the child’s growing years from infancy through childhood and adolescence, 
short personality studies of ten children, five boys and five girls, between eight and 
sixteen, and a statement of the basic character structure as revealed by interviews and 
a battery of psychological tests given to 166 school children between five and eighteen. 
The tests included The Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale (short form), Good- 
enough Draw-a-Man test, Stewart’s Emotional Response Test (revised), Bravlas 
Test of Moral Ideology, Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test (revised) and the 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test. A physical and medical examination was also 
given. 

From a summation of the results the Dakota child appears as overly anxious, in- 
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secure, constrained, aggressive and generally maladjusted. It is not clear however, 
whether these traits in a large percentage of cases are not acquired in late adolescence, 
when the school child, about to enter the adult world, is faced with the prospects of 
making a living where few satisfying opportunities exist. Differences in personalities 
were noted at different ages, but seem to have been disregarded in the general summa- 
tion. More serious is the fact that no distinctions are made between the children of the 
“full-blood” group and the children of the “mixed-blood” group. Unfortunately the 
terms ‘‘full-blood” and ‘“‘mixed-blood” refer not only to biological but to sociological 
groupings as well. The biological full-bloods are forty percent of the total population, 
but the sociological full-blood group includes fifty percent. Moreover not all biological 
full-bloods belong to the sociological full-blood group. This confusion could easily 
have been avoided by using non-biological terms to distinguish conservative from 
progressive groups, some indication being given as to the number of biological full- 
bloods in the progressive group. 

Though the sociological grouping seems by far the more important, the children 
were chosen so as to obtain “the same representation of white blood admixture as in 
the total resident reservation population. .. . ” Since the basic personality structure 
extracted from the interviews and tests is presumably characteristic for all children 
one is forced to conclude that such culturally distinct groups as the “full-bloods” and 
the “‘mixed-bloods” are associated with exactly the same personality type. If this is so, 
one is hard put, indeed, to understand what part culture and family life play in the de- 
velopment of the personality of the child. Perhaps a revaluation of the personalities of 
the children based on family and group affiliations would shed some revealing light on 
the relationship between personality and culture. The general impression left by this 
section of the book is that a great wealth of material has been too severely compressed, 
leading to conclusions and interpretations that frequently seem arbitrary and forced. 

A final chapter includes MacGregor’s recommendations for future planning. “ . . . the 
fundamental need of the Pine Ridge Dakota today is a way of life which will give them 
personal security and an opportunity for creative development. They need a way of 
working themselves out of the present poverty through a permanent economy based 
on available resources. They need also greater self-direction to permit the regeneration 
of society. The development of a reservation-wide cattle economy and community 
councils for local self-government offer logical approaches to these goals.” Other 
statements in the body of the text indicate that wage work, particularly off the 
reservation, and interbreeding with whites are playing an important part in the ac- 
culturation and assimilation of the Sioux. 

Assisting MacGregor were Royal Hassrick, and a number of field workers and 
test analysts. There is a foreword by Willard W. Beatty, Director of Education, Office 
of Indian Affairs. Mr. Beatty says, “In the catacylsm of this second World War it 
may seem incongruous that agencies of the American government should be greatly 
concerned as to the impact of our white culture upon a minority group [the Sioux] 
numbering less than thirty thousand souls.” Incongruous! Incongruous, indeed, if they 
did not. 


WALTER Dyk 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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The Road of Life and Death, A Ritual Drama of the American Indians. Pavut Rapw. 
(The Bollinger Series, V, Pantheon Books Inc., New York, 1945.) 


This translation of the ritual text of the Winnebago Medicine Dance will not dis- 
appoint those who have so long awaited it. All anthropologists will thank and con- 
gratulate the Bollinger Series for bringing out in such excellent format this important 
document secured by Dr. Radin when he first began working among the Winnebago. 
It is worth waiting for. The translation Dr. Radin has provided is both exact and sensi- 
tive, the notes are illuminating and the introductory material is helpful. 

The text is worth the most careful reading. No recording of what is said in any 
ceremony can, of course, give certain information which a participant observer, either 
a fellowtribesman or an anthropologist, can make clear. The notes which Dr. Radin has 
supplied in this volume do not provide such a description. They tell the symbolic 
meanings of phrases and give necessary background, but they do not supplement the 
ritual words with information on what non-initiated Winnebagos, for instance, regard 
as the purpose of membership and the meaning of acts. The role which the Medicine 
Dance played in the tribe, however, is not clear without such annotation. In 1911, 
when Dr. Radin was gathering this material, he wrote that Winnebago laymen re- 
garded those who were members of the Medicine Rite “primarily as powerful shamans, 
chiefly busy with ‘bad’ magic.” In his discussion in this volume he stresses, rather, that 
members were required to give “strict adherence to a high code of behavior”; they were 
transformed into “more disciplined, more responsible, more ethical and more pro- 
foundly realistic beings.” The Medicine Dance itself was a rite to curb the individual- 
istic shamans, who are called in the ritual “the poisoners.” 

In general the ritual text of the Winnebago Medicine Rite is indeed on a remarkable 
ethical level. There are few slips like the account of the origin of the Rite in a vision 
granted by the Island-Anchorers (the sacred Earth-Weights of the Four Directions, 
which stabilized the earth at creation), who told the suppliant “that if he wished to 
poison a person, he had but to sing his song and that then the man would die. ... 
These (songs) we shall now attempt to sing and use” (p. 119). What one wonders, how- 
ever, is whether the ritual texts of the cognate societies in other tribes, like the Mide- 
wiwin of the Central Algonkin and the Shell Society of the Omaha, might not also, if 
we had them, be as ethical and as innocent as that of the Winnebago Medicine Rite. 
Yet we know from the material collected by William Jones and Dr. Landes from the 
Ojibwa and by Dr. Fortune from the Omaha that in these tribes the cognate societies 
were organizations of greatly feared practitioners of ‘“‘bad”’ magic. Ojibwa ritual within 
the Midewiwin lodge very likely did not incorporate that revealing myth given by 
William Jones about the humiliating experiences after death of a man who is described 
as having practiced all the virtues but who did not become a Mide. Soon afterwards a 
Mide member died who in life had cheated and killed and broken every moral law 
known to the Ojibwa; he was bidden after death to the highest positions in the after- 
life. The student of these ceremonies is left wishing for the ritual texts of the Ojibwa 
and Omaha ceremonies, and for a greater amount of exoteric information from the 
Winnebago. 

The Winnebago ritual gives one interesting detail about the shooting ceremony. 


1 JAFL, Vol. 24, p. 193. 
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Before it begins, shell-watchers are appointed by one of the five chiefs of the Medicine 
Rite bands to see that all shells return to their owners. At the end of the recorded 
ceremony three shells were lost, and the chief who appointed the shell-watchers pro- 
vided “the two bands that are deficient with the shells they need . . . in order that 
each band may have the number allotted to it.” He shoots these shells into those who 
lost them, and they fall, rise again, and extend their greetings. It would be interesting 
to know more about this detail, but so far as the ritual goes it seems to be only a matter 
of lost property, and is not a miscarriage of feared and fearsome powers. 

The ritual text gives great place to the mourning ceremony for the dead member 
of the Medicine Dance, whose place is being taken by the initiate. The first four nights 
of the Rite are in fact the Ritual of Tears, and the various Medicine Rite bands “share 
their tears” with the bereaved, who are acting as hosts for the whole ceremony. As in 
the Iroquois mourning rites, where the substance of what is said is so different, mourn- 
ing leads on to the restablishment of the disrupted situation, though now with a new 
incumbent in the place of honor. The Winnebago ritual expresses this vividly under the 
symbol of the grief of the Medicine Rite pouch (which holds the shell missile) for its 
dead owner. The pouch, it is said, ““drooped. The dish from which it was accustomed 
to eat was turned upside down [a dish overturned is a ritual figure for death]. Tomor- 
row, however, a new day is to come to us [the ritual of initiation of a new incumbent]. 
The pouch will look up again toward the light. The plate will be full again, the plate 
will be rightside up again, and the dear and beloved one [the pouch] will eat from it 
again.”” The Winnebago Tear-Pouring ceremony has little to say about wiping away 
the tears of the bereaved; those who take part in it beseech the ghost of the deceased 
to give them “‘all the years he left unused, the deeds he left undone, the food he left 
untasted.” These requests are constantly repeated, along with all other prayers for 
length of days. 

In contrast to the explicitness of these prayers, the ritual is vague about what 
significance transmigration has in the minds of the initiated. Dr. Radin has always 
stressed that reincarnation is the esoteric meaning of the shooting ritual among the 
Winnebago. In the ritual, however, the concept is neither ethically nor philosophically 
elaborated. There is no suggestion that a good life, or even greater Medicine Rite 
powers, will be rewarded with a better reincarnation, nor a bad life punished by a 
worse. Though the Winnebago say that a man is reborn into his own family, there is no 
elaboration in terms of the continuity of the family. Falling down when one is shot and 
rising to one’s feet again seem to be as far as the Winnebago got in speculating about 
rebirth. Indeed there are passages in the ritual which suggest that they kept the idea 
of reincarnation in a special pigeonhole apart from more familiar ideas, as when they 
say: ‘The Road that stretches in front of us [the past] is strewn with those [dead Rite 
members] who have fallen down in death. That we, too, should be blessed and die in our 
time like them, for that do we pray” (p. 168). 

The Road of Life and Death is a rich storehouse of Winnebago lore. The details 
of the young man’s payment for initiation, the sweat-house ritual, the smoking rites 
and the myths incorporated into the ritual are all of them rewarding to a student of 
American Indian life. It is a volume of permanent value. 

RuTH BENEDICT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Old John Neptune and Other Maine Indian Shamans. FANNIE Harpy Eckstorm. 
(x, 209 pp., illus., $5.50. The Southworth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 
1945.) 

To an imposing list of publications dealing with the history of Maine and its native 
peoples, Mrs. Eckstorm now offers what may be termed a magnum opus treating a 
diversity of topics. It is primarily a portrayal of the personality and life career of an 
outstanding individual of the Penobscot tribe, John Neptune (1767-1865). This excep- 
tional leader, as she shows, shaped the pattern of Penobscot Indian social history dur- 
ing the first quarter and middle of the last century, holding the office of Lieutenant 
Governor of the tribe for fifty years, as the inscription on his gravestone reads. It is a 
biographical narrative and genealogical reconstruction of Neptune’s antecedents 
drawn from family tradition, especially her father’s and published records. The author 
proceeds from an exposition of his character to a disquisition on his reputed power as a 
shaman (medeoulino) and the influence of such persons of mysterious potency in the 
Wabanaki sphere of life, concluding with a historical résumé of the social and political 
changes that he effected in the subsequent period of Penobscot life. 

The author places at the disposal of her readers much valuable matter quoted in 
the folk dialect of Indian-English used by the Maine tribes. It gives an insight into 
frames of native thought and behavior denied to most investigators who lack the ad- 
vantage of intimacy with tribal folk. Her feelings are indeed so closely tinged with 
sympathy and appreciation of Penobscot character that she occasionally leaves the 
reader in doubt as to what she accepts as fact or fancy in their testimony on traits of 
custom and legendary events. 

We find nine out of the nineteen sections (topical chapters) to be devoted to bio- 
graphical summarization of what is known about Old John Neptune himself, his 
family antecedents and posterity. The author has painstakingly referred to source 
accounts found through extensive search in state historical archives and histories of 
Maine. Much of her knowledge is the outcome of experiences of her father, the late 
Manly Hardy, passed on to her concerning the ways of the Penobscot tribe dating from 
a lifelong residence in Brewer from 1835 onward when there were, as he said, more 
Indians than whites in the neighborhood. The style of approach is distinctly narrative; 
her long and cordial contacts with old members of the tribe gave her opportunity to 
observe what no one could hope to discern in the information derived from a later 
generation of Indians. This much of the book applies the technique of genealogical 
research and biography to a new sector of the field of old American genealogy—that of 
the Indian natives. The author is breaking untouched ground in handling in such 
careful manner the family backstage of Indian society which observed its own strata of 
class aristocracy before the arrival of escapists from the oppression of class distinc- 
tions of old Europe. American ethnology needs more of the genealogical approach. 

Approximately sixty pages are devoted to treatment of matter of ethnological cate- 
gory, and a review intended for an anthropological journal may confine itself to this 
aspect. It is primarily a contribution to ethnohistory rather than to ethnology. The 
author’s training and her high rating in New England historical circles are guarantees 
of her competency. As they stand, the ethnographical notes are valuable; the ethno- 
logical analyses manifest at times those shortcomings to be expected where a com- 
mentator lacks familiarity with modern ethnological method. Its techniques have be- 
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come too precise and all-inclusive to admit interpretations of any people’s mores as 
being acceptably valid on prima facie evidence extracted from one set of cases or in 
the judgment of one witness to occurrences alone. A necessary check upon conclusive 
evaluation of data must be made through comparison of records obtained from re- 
lated ethnic groups, from variant versions of testimony coordinated to get a peep at 
least as their motivation. All the traits of shamanism and religious mentality of the 
Penobscot are present over the area of habitation of Algonkian-speaking peoples. 
There is nothing of isolated significance in Penobscot, or even in broader aspects of 
Wabanaki culture, that can be treated apart from phenomena observed among re- 
lated groups dwelling to the northward and westward. This method of approach is 
part and parcel of linguistic analysis, material culture, social and religious study of 
any ethnic unit. Certain sections of Mrs. Eckstorm’s treatise have a close bearing 
upon problems of ethnology of the northeastern Algonkian coastal area, evoking the 
comments and criticisms to be made in the ensuing paragraphs. The motive in making 
them arises out of admiration for her accomplishments in the field of research and 
publication and in the hope that she will continue in her chosen line of literary activity. 

In the section entitled The Maine Tribes there is much for the ethnologist and ar- 
chaeologist to give heed to. The observations on locations and historic movements of 
the Wabanaki divisions (Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, Malecite, Wawenock and less 
known units) have to be taken seriously, except in cases where she attempts etymologi- 
cal analysis of band (or tribal) names with the positiveness of a technical philologist. 
Proper names are in most instances so antique and clouded in obscurity that to de- 
cipher the sense of their meaning lies beyond the semantic skill of any linguist. Care- 
fully weighed reasoning, however, applied to the problems of identity of the people 
designated as ““Etchemins” and “Tarratines” by early writers indicates that the former 
were resident about Penobscot bay at the time of first European contact and subse- 
quently drifted eastward to where they now dwell under the names of Passamaquoddy 
and Malecite, while the ‘““Tarratines” were an intrusive Micmac group that temporarily 
occupied the lower coast of Maine, making inroads as far south as the Massachusetts 
coast. These findings remain to be checked by what will be disclosed in archaeological 
excavations now under way by trained parties of ground explorers. 

The author’s short treatise on phonetic differences between the spoken language of 
the Northeast and the differences between the sound series as written by Rasles, in 
which the “Abnakis” of his day “spoke with a rolled r,”’ touches upon a controversial 
question. “William Wood, the early historian says that some of them ‘especially the 
Tarratines . . . wharle much in pronunciation . . . with such a rumbling sound, as if one 
were beating an unbrac’d Drumme!’ The modern Penobscot Indians, on the contrary, 
have trouble in pronouncing r and generally substitute / or sometimes m in place of it. If 
the Penobscots of today are descendants of the Norridgewocks, how came this change in 
the language?” To a reader of reviews in this journal little comment on this quotation 
seems necessary. Since the book is intended for students it is fortunate that she did not 
venture to equate her Abenaki-Penobscot conclusions on Algonkian tribal classification 
based on scriveners’ recordings with other provinces (Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
southern New England) where the r-l distinction differentiates terms in the early and 
later renderings as the sounds fell upon the ears of contemporary writers of English, 
German and Dutch nationality. Mrs. Eckstorm is occasionally unnecessarily sharp in 
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her critical temper toward others’ attempts to explain the mysteries of old proper 
names occurring in documents relating to her preempted sphere of research. The terse 
statement that Dr. Hodge’s suggestion (Handbook of the American Indian, synonymy) 
in “giving the name Amalingan as a synonym for Malecite is a bad blunder’”’ is an ex- 
ample (p. 80). Incidentally her own suggestion that the ““Amalingans” be considered 
with a high degree of probability as “‘Mahigan (s)”’ is plausible, for it is known by records 
which she has studied and published that certain expatriate bands of Indians from 
southern and western New England migrated into the richer fur-producing and hunting 
districts of Maine in the early seventeen hundreds, causing resentment and chagrin 
among the resident groups. 

The author’s versions of shaman lore and exploits stand as valuable contributions to 
the subject as a whole. Few who have thought about the socio-religious attributes of 
Wabanaki bands have been sufficiently aware of the number and importance of magical 
practitioners in their ranks. A section covering nine pages is given over to an exegetical 
discussion of the “supreme achievement of John Neptune, in the minds of his tribes- 
men,”’ his encounter with the “dreaded under-water monster, known to the Penobscots 
as wiwilidmecg. . . . This mythological creature seems never to have been visualized by 
the Indians sufficiently for them to describe it. Every Indian with whom I have talked 
about it has had a different conception of its parts and characteristics.” “The creature 
lives both in salt and fresh water, and when in the latter generally lurks under water- 
falls,” so runs the legend. John Neptune’s encounter with it is narrated as a struggle 
between him in the guise of his own spiritual helper and a rival Micmac shaman in the 
guise of wiwilidmecg. An extended discussion of data, both published and traditional, 
collected by Mrs. Eckstorm indicates her interest in the incident. She refers to two ver- 
sions of the legendary account printed by the reviewer in 1919, “both of them inferior, 
as might be expected from the narrator, Newell Lyon, a Penobscot. They make the 
serious blunder of representing John Neptune, of Penobscot, fight Francis Joseph Nep- 
tune, of Passamaquoddy, his own near relative, instead of an enemy Micmac.” The 
folklorist will smile at a critic’s concern over the confusion of fact with fancy in the 
realm of folk tradition. Whether the identities of the contestants are correctly remem- 
bered by traditionalists, or whether wiwilidmecg is a term denoting a horned snail, a 
dragon, a boa, a Scandinavian goat (E. T. Adney, sic: correspondence), or a giant squid 
(Mrs. Eckstorm, p. 93, among other suppositions quoted), or Wee-willy-winkle, are 
matters aside from the considerations of pure folklore. The word-solution yet remains 
a question for semantic scholarship. The two separated sections in which the term is 
discussed (pp. 39-40, 89-95), nevertheless, supply interesting items of variant folk 
narrative. 

The above quotation, however, brings up another matter which the reviewer can- 
not pass over without comment. The statement that Newell Lyon, one of the reviewer’s 
most esteemed informants and text-dictators, was not a dependable source of informa- 
tion on the Penobscot people and their ways, being responsible for transmitting inferior 
versions of facts, as the phrase implies, requires forcible refutation. In the course of 
study carried on by the reviewer among the Penobscot people over a period of consid- 
erably more than ten years, as opportunity provided ways, Newell Lyon was found to 
be far above suspicion for his integrity as a person and as an informant. To cast asper- 
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sions upon that side of his character would be tantamount to discrediting the findings 
of an ethnologist who draws from his store of knowledge, which indeed she has already 
done in several instances. To question the personal veracity of Indians chosen by an 
experienced ethnologist would be to assume that he is easily “taken in” by impostors. 
Mrs. Eckstorm expresses esteem for her and her father’s Indian friends and relies upon 
their testimony when it is regarded with discretion. So does the reviewer in the record- 
ing of testimony in field research. As man to man the reviewer knew Newell Lyon, as 
he knows his informants among tribes from the Labradorean coast to the Carolinas and 
Oklahoma. To entertain sentiments of personal dislike toward him is permissible to 
anyone, but to undermine his character and his motives in presenting his wisdom to 
friends lays one open to challenge. Mrs. Eckstorm surely understands this situation. 

After a note of interlude the author of Old John Neptune turns her attention to a 
short treatment of Totems and Family Names (pp. 49-55). The section has the merit 
of revoking the question of hunting territorial privilege by inheritance. Her treatment 
is confined to a comparison of what she learned from Penobscot informants herself with 
the published records of family names and locations obtained by the reviewer some 
years ago. That she finds discrepancies may be expected. It does not mean that error 
has crept inco the accounts. It means what we all realize, namely that the “problem 
is still an open one,” as she quotes the reviewer as saying in his Penobscot monograph. 
It is indeed an open one and will continue to be until factual data from regions still re- 
maining uninvestigated are heard from. Then will be the time for a writer to correlate 
the diffuse and varied phenomena of the family institution as recorded over a thousand- 
mile stretch of Algonkian habitation, and produce the awaited comprehensive study 
that will harmonize and clarify our differences of opinion as to what is what. It bothers 
us now to adjust our scheme of the whole family territorial problem to the idea that 
the socio-economic front of every people is subject to change. Changes which may be 
scarcely perceptible in observing tribal conditions over a short period of time become 
magnified in scope within a generation or two. In the case of the hunting territorial 
divisions and family groups named and located by information transmitters who are 
at all qualified to give their knowledge, it would be inexcusable to ignore their deposi- 
tions for any other reason than that of their proved untrustworthiness. No one who did 
not know Newell Lyon long and intimately can justly discredit his ability to give in- 
formation on Penobscot ways and beliefs of his generation. 

The concluding sections of the book under review are purely historical reviews of 
the events which resulted in splitting the Penobscot tribe into two factions, a dichotomy 
in rule that is maintained to this day. 

In all our study and writing we recognize the influence that author-personality ex- 
erts upon literary productions, whether scientific or popular. Inevitably our personali- 
ties pervade our manner of handling data. Mrs. Eckstorm evinces a sense of proprietor- 
ship over all that concerns “our Indians” of Maine which is painfully impressed upon 
her own thinking and writing. She is an all-star performer in the game of historical 
research now being vigorously played in the northeastern area, but she is not an eth- 
nologist. Her book deserves a high score in the mass total of its literature. 

F, G. Speck 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. Vol. I, Chez les mangeurs de caribou. GABRIEL BREy- 
NAT, O.M.I. (347 pp., 35 pls., $1.50. Fides, Montréal, 1945.) 


The limited quantity of ethnographic and other literature contributing to knowledge 
of the Northern Athapaskan Indian warrants paying some attention to the memoirs of 
those Oblate Fathers who have dedicated their lives to northern native service. In this 
first of a proposed three-volume collection of reminiscences, Mgr. Gabriel Breynat, 
O.M.I., has included several welcome bits of ethnographic data which he collected dur- 
ing his nine-year residence at Fond du Lac on Lake Athabaska—from 1892 to 1901. 

Referring to the Caribou Eaters, a Chipewyan group for whom we do not yet pos- 
sess a full-length monograph, the ethnographic material in this volume contributes to- 
ward establishing Chipewyan culture as belonging to the Arctic Drainage sub-area of 
the Northern Athapaskan region. The aboriginal diet consisted primarily of caribou 
and lake fish, the latter being caught in great numbers during the autumn for winter 
dog-food. Fish, however, were also caught through the winter ice. Two bark canoe 
types are definitely indicated, a small boat used by one or two hunters and a larger 
craft accommodating a number of families and baggage. The latter was sometimes pro- 
vided with a sail, concerning whose origin Breynat does not speculate. Dogs did not 
always ride in the vessels but for short distances were required to swim. This is inter- 
esting because the contemporary Kaska are still reluctant to accommodate dogs in the 
large plank boats which today carry food and other supplies to the winter quarters. 
The tanned caribou skin parka was a standard article of winter clothing among the 
Caribou Eaters but seems to have been reserved for men. Women wore a caribou skin 
robe that fell to the ankles. Infants are reported to have worn mittens which, in order 
to prevent careless exposure, were attached to the sleeves of the upper garment. Hous- 
ing consisted of conical skin lodges. 

Social organization revolved around the band “composées de plusieurs familles, 
parentes ou amies.”” How “many” families constituted a band we are unfortunately 
not told. Leading the band was a “chief,” chosen because he was the best hunter. It 
was this leader who gave the order to break camp and who decided where to hunt. 
Game was shared within the band so that even the shiftless were protected against 
famine and death. Not unsurprisingly Breynat regards the women as patient slaves 
and repeats a version of a tale that is always sprung on new visitors to the North—how 
a woman toiled with the toboggan while her husband marched ahead with his rifle and 
pipe. 

Religiously, special respect was reserved for the caribou, which must never be struck. 
When Breynat once struck a caribou with a gun stock his removal from the area was 
requested by the chief. Many people refrained from killing or injuring a particular 
animal on whose protection they relied. The tabooed animal, however, was never one of 
great economic value. Women were forbidden to eat moose-nose and the head of the 
caribou. Both round and line dances are mentioned; in the latter, men and women faced 
each other without touching and moved in rhythm to a tambourine drum. 

In the way of acculturation data, one is struck with the possibility that the north- 
ern Indians may have learned to make wine from dried raisins by observing the mis- 
sionaries prepare sacramental wine in this fashion. 

A chapter is devoted to relations between the Indians and the Canadian govern- 
ment, the latter being chided for failure to live up to its promise of adequate care for 
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the indigent and sick, as well as for failure to exempt the natives from conscription in 
accordance with the promises of early commissioners—promises which were never set 
in writing but which were observed until the second World War. In this chapter Brey- 
nat makes clear how far Canadian Indian policy has fallen from its original intention 
of regarding the tribes as self-governing nations. 

Apart from the ethnographic resources of Msgr. Breynat’s first volume of reminis- 
cences, the reader cannot help but be impressed with the self-sacrifice and personal 
courage of the early Oblates who, coming from France, projected themselves heartily 
into a foreign and rigorous environment in which human contacts were so poignantly 
limited. The volume concludes with the division of the Athabaska-Mackenzie vicariate 
into two divisions with Breynat consecrated as the first bishop of the northern and 
western area. Jn the next volume we are promised his experiences among the Eskimo. 

Joun J. HONIGMANN 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
PULLMAN, WASH. 


Nootka Texts. Tales and Ethnological Narratives with Grammatical Notes and Lexical 
Materials. EpwarD Sapir and Morris Swapesu. (334 pp. Linguistic Society of 
America, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1939.) 

This is a volume in the Nootka series. 

The volume consists of a short introduction by Edward Sapir, outlining the means 
whereby the work was accomplished, and the main body of the book which consists of 
three parts. 

Part I, Tales, incorporates material which can be used by students of folklore, 
ethnology, literature and other fields. It can also be used by philosophers who might be 
interested in the attempts of this population to explain the universe in which they live. 
Part II, Ethnological Narratives, contains much ethnology and what can be considered 
fragmentary case histories, in that actual episodes in the lives of individuals are re- 
ported. Much of the material, in addition to its value to phoneticians and linguists, is 
also of use to the ethnologist and ethnographer. Part III, The Primary Structural Ele- 
ments of Nootka, includes a searching analysis of the morphology of language. 

In general this volume, which is a combination of many types of texts such as myths, 
history, actual cases and other excellent portrayals of the Nootka culture, can be used 
by every student, no matter what his primary interest may be. In particular, it is an ex- 
cellent guide and stimulus to linguistic scholars, as is all of Sapir’s and Swadesh’s work 

ETHEL G. AGINSKY 
HUNTER COLLEGE 
New York City 


MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Origin of Maize Cultivation. Kay Birxet-SmirH. (Det KFL. Danske Videnska- 
bernes Selskab, Historisk-Philogogiske Meddelelser. Bind XXIX, Nr. 3., Koben- 
haven, 1943.) 


The suggestion by Mangelsdorf and Reeves that the origin of maize domestication 
took place in Paraguay has seemed to many to involve difficulties from the standpoint 
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of ethnology. In this paper Birket-Smith summarizes these objections and presents an 
alternative proposal based on ethnological and linguistic evidence. 

Colombia is suggested as a more likely place of origin than Paraguay. Evidence 
from ethnology and archaeology is presented to indicate the relation of early cultures 
in Peru and Ecuador as well as early culture movements in the Amazon and Central 
America. A question may be raised here: Birket-Smith objects to Paraguay as a place 
of origin for maize on the grounds that it is not a culture center. Ethnologically, some- 
what the same objection may be raised with respect to Colombia, although the ar- 
chaeological evidence is perhaps somewhat better. 

The main part of the argument, however, rests on a linguistic analysis of the words 
for maize in South and Central America. If this analysis is correct, which the reviewer 
is incompetent to judge, then a case is made for a distribution of Colombian types of 
names throughout most of the Antilles, Central America, and most of South America 
except the Andean region. Colombian types are identified even on part of the Peruvian 
Coast. Peruvian types, on the other hand, are limited to the Andean region south of 
Colombia and to some adjoining parts of the upper Amazon basin and the Coast. Two 
isolated occurrences of Peruvian-type names are found in Colombia. The distributional 
evidence seems to support the thesis of a Colombian origin for maize. 

Finally, the author argues that certain areas of Colombia present just as likely an 
environment for the home of wild maize as does Paraguay. An origin of maize cultiva- 
tion in the savannah-forest borders is proposed. 

Mr. Birket-Smith may not have proved his case but he has shown the importance 
of ethnological and linguistic evidence. The ultimate solution of the question of maize 
origins must depend on further work by the geneticists and botanists as well as by the 
anthropologists. However, the botanical and genetic evidence adduced must ultimately 
be squared with the ethnological evidence; until the various types of evidence have been 
reconciled we may assume that the data in one or both fields are deficient. 

RALPH L. BEALs 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The National Archives of Latin America. Roscoe R. Hrit. ($1.50. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1945.) 


A Guide to Materials Bearing on Cultural Relations in New Mexico. LYLE SAUNDERS. 
(Inter-American Bibliographies, III. $5.00. University of New Mexico Press, Al- 
buquerque, 1944.) 


These two bibliographic aids will be of use to specialists in the fields covered. The 
first is a publication of the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies, the second a 
product of the School of Inter-American Affairs at the University of New Mexico. 

The archives of Latin America are of very uneven quality and vary considerably in 
importance to the anthropologist. Their main value probably will prove to be in inter- 
pretations of the development of post-Conquest Indian cultures but, until the archives 
are better organized, it is unlikely that anthropologists will find enough returns to 
warrant the arduous search that will be required in most of them. 
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Hill’s volume is a simple survey of the present condition of Latin American national 
archives and affords only a most preliminary guide to their resources. For each country 
with a national archive Hill gives a brief history of it, a valuable summary of the regu- 
lations governing its use which should be consulted by everyone planning to work in 
one of the Latin American countries, a brief summary of the materials and their or- 
ganization, and a list of publications referring to the archive. 

Saunders’ work includes several sections. A dictionary guide gives the most impor- 
tant material on a large number of topics related to intercultural relations. The guide 
is keyed to a list of selected titles representing the major sources. A third section con- 
sists of a series of fairly complete bibliographies under several headings, of which the 
following will be most useful to anthropologists: Pueblos, Indians, General, and Span- 
ish-Americans and Mexicans. The items are not annotated, but where the subject mat- 
ter is not obvious from the title it is explained in a line or two of description. An author 
index and a rather full subject index greatly enhance the usefulness of the work. 

RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologta, Historia y Etnografia, Afios 1936, 1937, 1938. 
(Secretaria de Educacién Pablica, Publicaciones del Museo Nacional de México, 
Tomo III, Quinta Epoca, 245 pp. México, 1945.) 


Anales del Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Afios 1939-1940. (Secretaria de 
Educaci6n Pablica, Tomo I, 355 pp. México, 1945.) 


These two volumes represent a change in title for this old and valuable series 
corresponding to changes in organization whereby the Instituto Nacional de Antro- 
pologia e Historia has become a sort of holding corporation for the major historical and 
archaeological institutions of the Mexican government. The Museo Nacional has under- 
gone division into the Museo Nacional de Antropologia and the Museo Nacional de 
Historia. The former remains at its old location but the historical museum is now 
housed in the castle of Chapultepec. In addition, the Institute supervises the Direccién 
de Monumentos Prehispanicos, Direccién de Monumentos Coloniales, and the Escuela 
Nacional de Antropologia. These organizational changes have been in existence for 
some years, but are now reflected in the title of the Anales which do not, however, 
undergo any change in policy and content. 

Both volumes consist mainly of relatively short progress reports on archaeological 
explorations by a variety of authors. The recording of work in progress by the Mexican 
archaeologists is an admirable procedure which is of great value to specialists in the 
same field. The non-specialist will hope, though, that ultimately there may be inte- 
grated and interpretive reports. The two volumes also contain several colonial docu- 
ments, one of which, a post-conquest Mixtec codex, is analyzed, and two papers on 
Mayan linguistics. The first of the two volumes also contains a short account of the 
Department of Physical Anthropology in the National Museum and a general article 
on the atlatl, while the second contains an article on Juventino Rosas and the popular 
music of the period 1889-1890. Space does not allow for a complete analysis but these 
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few comments would indicate that although the major stress is on archaeology, the 
Anales will continue to be valuable sources for ethnographers and historians. 
RA.pH L. BEALs 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Excavations at Culiacén, Sinaloa. ISABEL KELLY (Ibero-Americana: 25, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1945.) 


The Archaeology of the Autlan-Tuxcacuesco Area of Jalisco, 1. The Autlén Zone. ISABEL 
Ke tty (Ibero-Americana: 26, University of California, Berkeley, 1945.) 


These two reports carry on an archaeological reconnaisance of the Mexican West 
Coast, the first installment of which was Excavations at Chametla, Sinaloa (Ibero- 
Americana: 14, 1938). Part two of the second title above, subtitled The Tuxcacuesco- 
Zapotitlan Zone, is to appear shortly. 

The Mexican West Coast has long been considered as a likely route for prehistoric 
cultural interchange and migration between Mexico and the Southwestern United 
States. The Spaniards first reached California by this route, and their chronicles attest 
the presence of an advanced native culture there in the early sixteenth century. 

From excavations and surface sherd surveys in the Culiacin area Dr. Kelly has 
determined four periods. The latest of these is dated as post-Conquest by the presence 
of an associated “‘Caucasian” skull. The earlier two equate with the later two of the 
four periods found at Chametla. The first of the Culiacin periods also equates with a 
collection from a cemetery at Guasave, Sinaloa,' which enlarges considerably the knowl- 
edge of material culture of that horizon. 

From surface sherd collections taken from some forty sites in the Autl4n area Dr. 
Kelly has segregated three ceramic complexes. Two of these complexes are present in 
nearly mutually exclusive areas and contain internal evidence of near contemporaneity. 
By careful plotting of the town locations from Spanish documents dating from the 
early half of the sixteenth century, Dr. Kelly has determined beyond reasonable doubt 
that at least some of the sites bearing each of the two ceramic complexes were occupied 
at that time. She believes the third complex, which is of more general distribution, 
antedates the other two. Further confirmation of this sequence is given in the as yet 
unpublished Tuxcacuesco series in which a still earlier period was also found. 

The illustrations in the two papers are excellent. The pottery description in the 
Culiacin report, although perhaps more involved and lengthy than necessary, appears 
carefully done. The descriptions in the Autlan report are particularly well organized 
and easy to use. The Culiacan report contains as appendices good reports on skeletal 
material and copper objects by F. H. Hulse and B. H. McLeod respectively. 

These two reports are of special value in that they are the first detailed records 
from an area almost unknown archaeologically. As might have been expected the cul- 
tural affinities of the area during the period studied are strong with the Aztec civili- 
zation to the southeast, although the remains attest a well-developed local culture zone. 
Links with cultures of the Southwestern United States are extremely tenuous if recog- 


1 Ekholm, Gordon F., Excavations at Guasave. Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 38, Part 2, New York, 1942. 
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nizable at all in these cultures, but it must be remembered that the time period covered 
by this material is relatively short and late in the span of the cultures both to the 
north and to the south. The area merits further research. 
GEonGE W. BRAINERD 
DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
U.C.L.A. 


La médecine dans V’ancien Pérou. Raout p’Harcourt. (242 pp., 84 figs. Librairie 
Maloine, Paris, 1939.) 


A belated short analysis of this book seems advisable because, appearing when the 
war broke out in Europe, it seems to have passed almost unnoticed in this country. 
This is regrettable, as it is the only comprehensive compilation on ancient Peruvian 
medicine in a non-Spanish language, and since it is at least as good as the Spanish 
South American ones. 

The author reconstructs his picture from the chroniclers, contemporary folk medi- 
cine, skeletal findings, and art objects. He deals rather shortly with disease theories and 
different types of healers, and offers an extensive catalogue of ancient Peruvian reme- 
dies. He devotes a chapter to the history of uéa, verruga, and syphilis in Peru. Surgery 
is deservedly given another special chapter. A ‘“‘miscellaneous” chapter on child care, 
sex mores, skull deformation, etc. closes the book. There is a good bibliography but, 
according to French usage, no index. Illustrations are numerous, well chosen, and well 
reproduced. The field is in general well surveyed. In view of this fact it is all the more 
surprising that more is not made of Bandelier’s report on contemporary trephin- 
ing, the transference practice with the guinea pig, or public health measures in the Inca 
empire. Absence of an adequate discussion of the latter is a sign of the author’s very 
limited success in connecting medical and general cultural data. 

Anyone familiar with South American Indian medicine cannot help disagreeing 
with the author’s statement that it is easy to differentiate in present-day folk medicine 
between the traditional Indian basis and the Spanish contribution. I feel that the oppo- 
site statement would probably be far closer to the truth. It seems, for instance, ex- 
tremely difficult to decide whether the widespread concept of the “air” causing disease 
is aboriginal (as the author assumes without any hesitation), Spanish-Hippocratic, or 
both. And yet, an evaluation of ancient Peruvian medicine will be influenced heavily 
by one’s decision on this particular point. 

In spite of these few strictures we can highly recommend this useful and well- 
written survey of one of the most interesting chapters in medical anthropology and 
history. 

ERWIN H. ACKERKNECHT 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN MEDICAL SCHOOL 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA AND OCEANIA 


Sickpipan i Sverige. Mats REHNBERG. (76 pp. Nordiska Museets Handlingar 18. 
Stockholm, 1943.) 


In 1943 there was but one real heir of the medieval bagpipe tradition in Sweden. In 
the 15th century strolling foreign minstrels blew ‘their pipes through the Swedish 
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countryside, but only in Smaland and conservative Dalecarlia did the custom survive 
into the 19th and 20th centuries. The Estonian Swedes had the instrument, but there 
is no record of it in Denmark or in Finland; Norway evidently used it sparingly. 

The present study includes careful description of the instruments now at Nordiska 
Museet in Stockholm, good pictures of instruments and players, and reproductions of 
16th century drawings showing use by shepherds and dancers. 

FRANKLIN D. Scort 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Travas and Culture Change. A. A1yApPaNn. (Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Vol. V, No. I, 204 pp., 12 pls., 16 rupees 10 annas [approx. $5.00]. Printed by the 
Superintendent, Government Press, Madras, 1944.) 


The Iravas form one of the “untouchable” Hindu castes inhabiting the Malabar 
Coast between 10 degrees N. latitude and Cape Comorin, the extreme southern point 
of India. They are also known as Izhavan or Ilavan. Their total population is about 
2,000,000. 

The problem before the author is “the study in a limited sphere of a tri-culturai 
situation involving the processes of action and reaction, on the one hand between the 
culture of the Brahmans and that of the Iravas of Malabar, and the impact of Euro- 
peanism on both the native cultural foci mentioned, on the other” (p. 1). But it would 
be more correct to say that the book is an analysis of the results of the impact of modern 
conditions, including Europeanization, on Irava life. 

Dr. Aiyappan has described the changes that have been taking place since the es- 
tablishment of British rule in India. These changes cover all aspects of Irava culture— 
social, economic, religious, and political. This book is not a mere catalogue of changes 
in culture, but also contains an analysis of the forces and circumstances giving rise to 
them. 

The most important change in Irava social life is the gradual breakdown of the 
caste system. Cases of inter-dining and inter-marriage are growing. Oppressive re- 
strictions preventing Iravas from entering temples and public thoroughfares running 
near temples are being removed. Growth of modern education, development of the 
means of communication, spread of Indian nationalism, organized work of social re- 
formers both inside and outside of the Irava community, are all contributory factors in 
the weakening of the caste restrictions. 

The institution of fraternal polyandry among the Jravas of Central Kerala is giving 
way to monogamous marriage. Boys and girls educated in modern schools and colleges 
prefer the exclusive attachment to each other, and public opinion is gradually crystal- 
lizing against polyandry. 

Among the matrilineal sections of the Iravas there is a constant rivalry between a 
man’s own children and his sister’s children on account of property. The father is torn 
between his natural desire to provide for his biological children and the social require- 
ment of the inheritance of property by sister’s children. Recently, a law has been 
passed permitting a person to divide his self-acquired property equally between his 
own children and the heirs according to custom. 

The traditional occupation of the Iravas was toddy making and agriculture. The 
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excise policy of the Government, imposing a tax on the trees to be tapped and requiring 
a license to be given to the highest bidder for the sale of toddy, has destroyed this source 
of livelihood for many Iravas, causing great hardship. The industrial policy of the 
Government, which caused the destruction of the age-old arts and crafts of India, 
threw a number of Iravas who depended on weaving for a living out of employment. 
These factors have led to an overcrowding of agriculture. The situation has been only 
partially eased by the opening up of other avenues of employment, e.g., coir yarn 
industry, service under the Government, legal, medical and teaching professions. 

With the breakdown of the traditional occupations and the weakening of the caste 
system the self-governing village community is being destroyed. It should be noted here 
that in these respects the Iravas are no exception. This has been the trend of change 
throughout India since the eighteenth century. 

The magico-religious life of the Iravas has been for centuries under the influence of 
Brahmanic Hinduism. The changes taking place in the economic and social spheres are 
also being reflected in religious life. A more critical attitude towards religious beliefs 
and rituals is appearing. There is a tendency towards the simplification of rituals. 
Some rituals like those connected with purification after birth and menstruation are 
being dropped by the educated minority. A number of Iravas have embraced Chris- 
tianity as a means of escape from stifling caste restrictions. 

From a perusal of the book under review two facts stand out clearly: 

(1) The process of change is being accelerated by organized efforts from within the 
Irava community. The most prominent of the socio-religious reformers of the Iravas 
was His Holiness Sri Narayana Guru. Though born of poor Irava parents he became, 
through asceticism and yogic practices, one of the most respected leaders not only 
among the Iravas but also among other castes, higher as well as lower. “Sri Narayana 
Dharma Paripalana Yogam,”’ the organization founded by him, has played a great role 
in introducing social, religious and legal reforms. It has also helped rally the six endoga- 
mous subdivisions of the Iravas on one platform. 

(2) The second fact is that every change involves a struggle. The organized struggle 
of the Iravas and progressive elements of the higher castes is hastening the breakdown 
of the caste restrictions. There was even a “Satyagraha” (Non-violent Passive Resist- 
ance) movement, under the blessing of Mahatma Gandhi, to secure the right of entry 
to public temples for the Iravas and other “untouchable” castes. In every family a 
struggle is going on between the progressive younger generation and the conservative 
older section. In fact, the entire Irava community is today divided into two contending 
camps—the progressives and the conservatives. 

In discussing the economic life of the Iravas, Dr. Aiyappan makes a few remarks 
which are not valid. For instance, he says, ““The traditional stress laid on the distribu- 
tion of food to the poor indicates that the food problem should have been keen in India 
long before the contact with the west” (p. 114). He contradicts himself in the very next 
sentence when he writes, “Of course if we are to believe the accounts of the old men, 
people had more food to eat about fifty years ago than they have now.” All the accounts 
left us by foreign travelers like Megasthenes, Fa Hian, Hiuen Tsang, and others, from 
the 4th century B. C .down to the 17th century A. D., confirm the “accounts of the old 
men” and nullify the author’s guess. All of them speak enthusiastically of an abundance 
of rice, wheat, vegetables, butter, etc., and of the prosperity of the people. The problem 
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of acute food scarcity and frequent famines has become a characteristic feature of India 
under British rule. 

Another misconception is expressed in the statement that ‘‘one of the causes of food 
scarcity now is the great increase in population” (p. 114). It would be well to remember 
that the actual ra/e of increase in population during the last one hundred years has been 
much less in India than in England, Belgium, Holland and other countries of Europe. 
Why is it then that the phenomenon of famine, while absent in England and other 
countries mentioned above, has been endemic in India today? The problem of food 
scarcity and famines in India is not due to overpopulation, but is the result of under- 
development of the natural resources of the country. The Iravas, like the rest of the 
population, have been suffering the consequences of the economic policy pursued by the 
Government during the last two centuries. 

However, I would endorse fully the conclusion of the author about the future of the 
caste system. He says, ““‘When the insistence on touch tabus, and eating tabus, and on 
endogamy becomes less rigid, as it is now, the fundamentals of caste become corre- 
spondingly shaky, and then it is only a question of time for the superstructure to 
crumble” (p. 194). The caste system in India is a dying institution, yielding place to 
new economic classes cutting across the former social castes. 

NABENDU DatTa-MAJUMDER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EvaNnsTON, ILLINOIS 


The South African Fossil Ape-Men: The Australopithecinae. R. Broom, F. R. S., and 
G. W. H. ScHEPers. (272 pp. Transvaal Museum Memoir No. 2, published by the 
Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, 1946.) 


This important memoir contains general descriptions of Australopithecus, Plesian- 
thropus, and Paranthropus, together with a discussion of their affinities by Dr. Broom. 
A second part, contributed by Dr. Schepers, is concerned with the interpretation of the 
endocranial casts. 

Ever since Dart’s preliminary account of Australopithecus in 1925, scientists have 
known of missing-links in the limestone deposits of South Africa. Apparently there was 
more interest in nomenclature than anatomy, for the debate over the position of Austra- 
lopithecus continued over the years while the evidence was blasted out and thrown into 
the lime-kilns. The discoveries of Plesianthropus and Paranthropus are due to Dr. 
Broom, and the world of science owes him much for having written a new chapter in the 
history of man. Dr. Broom reports that many deposits are as yet untouched, and “If the 
caves are worked as sytematically as have been those at Chou Kou Tien the results will 
astonish the world. The present book may be regarded as merely a preliminary account, 
and a foretaste of what will yet be revealed.” 

However, much has been revealed already, and the evidence presented and clearly 
evaluated in this monograph. The conclusions are best stated in Dr. Broom’s own 
words, p. 142: 


What we now know with moderate certainty is that a group of higher Primates lived in 
South Africa in Pliocene time and apparently survived into the Pleistocene. These Primates 
agreed closely with man in many characters. They were almost certainly bipedal and they prob- 
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ably used their hands for the manipulation of implements. They certainly lived among the rocks 
and on the plains, and the Taungs ape-man lived in desert conditions, while the Sterkfontein and 
Kromdraai ape-men lived in a land not unlike what the Transvaal is today. 

The dentition of both the milk and the permanent sets agrees remarkably closely with the 
dentition of man, and only differs in retaining a few more primitive characters and in being a little 
larger in most cases. 

The brains differ from those of human types apparently in being much smaller, but the struc- 
ture is of the human type, and not that of the Anthropoids. Dr. Schepers is of the opinion that the 
brain structure supports the view that these South African Primates were bipedal, and he also 
thinks there is some support for the view that they had some form of speech. He concludes 
that “they must have been virtually true human beings, no matter how simian their external ap- 
pearance may have remained.” 


Two critical points should be raised. There still seems no certainty about the dating 
of the deposits in which these ape-men were discovered. The presence of a Pliocene 
hyaena seems quite inadequate evidence for accepting a Pliocenc dating for the Aus- 
tralopithecinae, particularly when the method of excavation is considered. The reviewer 
feels that it is not possible to draw as extensive conclusions from endocranial casts as 
has Dr. Schepers. 

Broom makes the interesting suggestion that Gigantopithecus is a giant Australo- 
pithecine. There is much to support this point of view and, if true, it means this type of 
ape-man was dispersed over much of the Old World and greatly increases the probabil- 
ity that the Australopithecinae represent a true structural stage in human evolution. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Backgrounds of African Art. MELVILLE J. Herskovits. (64 pp. 7 pls., $1.50. Cooke- 
Daniels Lecture Series, Denver Art Museum, Denver, 1945.) 


The Backgrounds of African Art by Dr. Melville J. Herskovits is a handsome, 
well-illustrated contribution to the series of Cooke-Daniels lectures delivered in the 
city of Denver. The foundation fund was provided by Miss Florence Martin “In mem- 
ory of my friends Major Willian Cooke-Daniels and his wife Cicely Cooke-Daniels, and 
in appreciation of the many kindnesses which I have received from the citizens of Den- 
ver.”’ Dr. Herskovits’ lectures are well planned to achieve the purpose he expresses in 
his preface, namely that of awakening in Africanists and others a keener appreciation of 
the aesthetic aspects of African cultures. 

The booklet summarizes the material of three lectures. The first of these gives a 
description of the civilizations of Africa as a whole; the second deals with a specific 
example, the culture of Dahomey, in relation to works of art from that region. Finally 
the author in a third lecture summarizes the present state of our knowledge of African 
art, and makes suggestions for further study of aesthetic products in relation to their 
general cultural backgrounds. 

The lectures are a challenge to the attitude of many artists and some ethnologists 
who have failed to recognize Negro art as a forceful expression of social organization 
and spiritual influences. Dr. Herskovits would not deny the value of a purely aesthetic 
appreciation, and of a discussion of African art in terms of lines, planes and propor- 
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tions. The mechanics and techniques are of importance, but even these are of minor 
interest in comparison with study of art as an expression of the soul of a people. The 
decadence of art in Benin, where the best of the bronze casting, ivory carving, and 
wood carving was done, is but one example of the decline of aesthetics that results from 
the disruption of the social and religious life which were at one time the conscious and 
subconscious directives of creative art. 

Dr. Herskovits’ examination of the cultures of Africa is a thorough one, and his 
divisions are clearly illustrated by a map showing culture areas of the continent. The 
author brings out forcefully the influence of physical environment on creative art. 
Yet no matter what the spiritual aspirations may be, the growth of art is definitely 
limited by modes of life, leisure, and access to raw materials. Thus the Bushmen of a 
purely hunting culture have few raw materials, little leisure, and are obliged to con- 
sider first their mobility in the quest for food and water. But the artistic products of 
Bushmen aptly illustrate the close liaison which exists between modes of life, oppor- 
tunities, and aesthetic desires. To the Bushman, as long ago to the Stone Age man of 
Europe, animal life is the mainspring of existence. Bushman paintings and engravings 
on the walls of caves and rock shelters are of great artistic merit, and they are a visible 
focal expression of the material culture (hunting) and of the magical ideas and rites 
that are fundamental to the food supply. 

In his specific examination of Dahomean culture Dr. Herskovits shows the working 
principle in complex form. In sharp contrast to the simple mode of life of hunters, and 
even of cattle keepers, the life of the Dahomeans is revealed as complex in material 
and abstruse in thought. Sacred kingship, historical traditions, ancestor worship, guilds 
of workers, and family inheritance all play a part in providing the mainsprings of 
aesthetic expression. Artistic effort is aided by an abundance of raw materials, including 
hard woods, formerly ivory, and also the tin and copper for casting bronze. Cultural 
heroes and gods are represented in a rich mythology which in turn guides the craftsman 
in his carving of portrait figures and casting of statuettes. 

In conclusion, the author refers in some detail to a popular conception that African 
art of good quality must be considered as moribund and doomed to extinction. For- 
tunately, great artistic talent remains in many centers. The Obba of Benin fosters 
handicrafts in his sacred compound. Ivory is scarce, and brass is used instead of bronze, 
but some excellent wood carving of portrait figures and wooden facsimiles of ancient 
metal plaques are still executed. Some wood carvers of the Ovimbundu tribe of Angola 
still excel in carving ornamental staves and figures of animals. In Nigeria craft schools 
foster ancient talent, and Dr. Herskovits is justified in his optimistic judgment that a 
new synthesis of artistic ideas and their expressions may be the offspring of cultural 
matings of African and European concepts and techniques. 

Dr. Herskovits’ brief presentation of his subject is eminently suited for use as an 
introductory textbook for students of art and of ethnology. The artist as well as the 
ethnographer will be helped to further study by the “suggested readings,” and the 
layman with no technical knowledge will find the lectures understandable and enjoy- 
able. The general style of production—paper, type and photographs—are excellent. 

Witrrip D. HaMBLy 
CuicaGo NaTtuRAL History Museum 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON MUSIC IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Music in Nias. JaaP Kunst. (90 pp., 29 figs., 7 distribution charts, 1 map, 34 music 
examples. [Repr. from Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Vol. 38.] Mede- 
deelingen, Afdeeling Volkenkunde, Kolonial Instituut, Extra Serie No. 2, Leyden, 
1939.) 

Music in Flores—A study of the vocal and instrumental music among the tribes living in 
Flores. JAAP Kunst. (164 pp., 6 maps, 4 tables, 16 plates, 200 music examples. 
[Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Vol. 42, Supplement.] Jbid., No. 6, 
Leyden, 1942.) 

Een en ander over de Javaaansche Gamelan. JAAP Kuwst. (8 pp., 1 pl. Mededeelingen, 
52, Afdeeling Volkenkunde No. 15, Indisch Instituut, Amsterdam, 1945.) 


Een en ander over de Javaansche Wajang. JAAP Kunst. (12 pp., 10 pls. Ibid., 53, No. 16, 
Amsterdam, 1945.) 


Een en ander over de Muziek en den Dans of de Kei-Eilanden. JAAP Kunst. (27 pp., 7 
pls., 11 music examples. Jbid., 64, No. 18, Amsterdam, 1945.) 


Muziek en Dans in de Buitengewesten. JAAP Kunst. (18 pp., 24 pls. Mededeelingen, 67, 
No. 20, Indisch Instituut, Leyden, 1946.) 


The publications of Jaap Kunst on the music of the Dutch East Indies are among 
the more important studies of primitive music issued during and since the war. Dr. 
Kunst’s work summarizes many years’ survey of the music of the Malay islands about 
which, except for that of Java and Bali, little has been available so far.' Little time is 
left for the preservation of the music of non-Western cultures; on Nias a Lutheran 
mission excommunicates its native members if they sing any of the old songs. Dr. 
Kunst was musicologist for the Archeological Department of the Netherlands East 
Indies Government during 1930-32. He has also been in charge of the Institute of 
Musicology, founded by the Indisch Instituut in 1930 for the study and recording of 
music in the colonies and in Holland, taken over by the Royal Batavia Society in 1934 
but later associated again with the Indisch Instituut. Kunst is well-known as a specialist 
on Javanese and Balinese music.? In previous studies he has concentrated on the 


1See for instance, E. M. von Hornbostel, Phonographierte Melodien aus Madagaskar und 
Indonesien (Chapter 6 in: Forschungsreise S.M.S. Planet 1906-07, vol. 5, Berlin, 1909); Ueber die 
Musik der Kubu (Appendix to: B. Hagen, Die Orang-Kubu auf Sumatra, pp. 245-256, Frankfurt 
a.M., 1908); Gesaenge aus Seram (in: O. O. Tauern, Patasiwa und Patalima, Leipsic, 1918); 
Charles S. Myers, A Study of Sarawak Music (Sammelbaende der Internationalen Musikgesell- 
schaft 15: 296-308, Leipsic, 1914); Music of the Vedda (in: C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, 
Cambridge, 1911); Max Wertheimer, Musik der Wedda (Sammelbaende der Internationalen 
Musikgesellschaft 9: 300-309, 1909). For musical instruments we have the basic studies of Curt 
Sachs, Die Musik-Instrumente Indiens und Indonesiens (Berlin, 1915); Les instruments de musique 
de Madagascar (Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, vol. 28, Paris, 1938), and W. 
Kaudern, Musical Instruments in Celebes (Ethnographic Studies in Celebes, No. 3, Géteborg, 
1927). 

2 See the monographs, De Toonkunst van Java (2 vols., s’Gravenhage, 1934) and, together 
with C. J. A. Kunst-v. Wely, De Toonkunst van Bali (2 vols., Weltevreden 1925), in addition to 
numerous smaller studies. 
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skeleton of musical practice: musical instruments, tuning, tone-systems, native theory, 
and history. In dealing with the less elaborate music of the more primitive Malay 
islands, he presents more musical material. He surveyed the music of a number of 
islands, made phonograph recordings, took films of native dances, and collected a large 
number of musical instruments. Results of these investigations are being published 
gradually; both the work itself and the support of the various institutions are the more 
commendable since the interruption of the war years has not been permitted seriously 
to impair the publication program. 

Music and Dance in the Archipelago outside of Java gives a brief sketch of the 
music and dance in the East Indies. The information is as yet, necessarily, uneven; the 
music of many smaller islands and of some of the largest ones, like Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Celebes, is largely unknown. Some points of interest may be mentioned from this 
essay. On Sumatra, as expected, Islamic Persian-Arabic culture has strongly influenced 
the musical instruments, and perhaps the singing. The tuned drums used in graded 
series (plate 5) are reminiscent of India. Western music is represented by the har- 
monium, concertina, and commercial records. On Flores there are clear remnants of 
Northwest European and Portuguese folk tunes, many of them hybridized with native 
features; they must have been introduced as early as the 17th century. On Good 
Friday old Portuguese church tunes are still sung. There are interesting forms of native 
polyphony, utilizing major and minor seconds. From Timor come whistles the bodies of 
which become narrower toward the lower ends, identical in form and construction 
with specimens from the Cameroons and the Congo.* The complex picture of native 
cultures on New Guinea is reflected also in the variety of musical styles. Kunst dis- 
tinguishes three types in Northern Dutch New Guinea. The first, with so-called fan- 
fared melodies, is found in the high mountains of the central regions; Kunst thinks they 
are connected with a Negrito physical strain. The second, with so-called stair-descent 
melodies, is found on the North Coast; this style, which dominates the music of several 
sections of Australia, he ascribes to a Papua-Australian culture stratum. The third style 
is less homogeneous; he considers it a Melanesian development proper. Southern Dutch 
New Guinea employs a mixture of styles one and two.‘ 

The brief study of the Kei-Islanders shows a homogeneous musical style. Recent 
Arabic influence has introduced a beaked flute and its melodies. The vocal tunes are 
very simple; Kunst thinks they are connected with a Melanesoid rather than a pure 
Indonesian culture stratum. Among the musical instruments is the “‘sistrum,” used for 
attracting musical sharks—a hoop strung with halves of coconut shells which rattle 
when shaken, found also in Northern New Guinea, the Solomons, the Trobriands, and 
other parts of Melanesia. Appended to the essay is a bibliography on the Southeast 
Asiatic metallic “kettle-drums.” 

The studies of Nias and Flores are more detailed. In the North of Nias old culture 
including music was already broken down by 1930; in the South it was better pre- 
served. Music serves a variety of functions; it includes the well-known, elaborate epic 
songs. The Nias tunes frequently show two features uncommon in primitive music: 


3 See fig. 39. For a form from the Upper Nile, see Curt Sachs, Geist und Werden der Musik- 
instrumente (Leipsic, 1929), p. 131 and plate 9, fig. 74. 

4 For more detail on Dutch New Guinea see Kunst’s A Study of Papuan Music (The Nether- 
lands East Indies Committee for Scientific Research, Publ. 5, 1931). 
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triple rhythms, and the employment in scale construction of three consecutive whole 
tones (“‘tritone”). Such melodies occur, sporadically, elsewhere in the Malay islands. 
Kunst assumes that this simple style is a trace of an ancient migration or influence 
from Burma or Assam; some musical instruments point to these regions. However, the 
four melodies of the Naga which he quotes differ from the types on Nias or other 
Malaysian islands. There are fairly frequent examples of simple harmonic and poly- 
phonic forms. In contrast with the simplicity of the vocal music, the number of musical 
instruments, especially wind instruments, is large. An over-long flute turned out to be 
an ingenious combination of a walking stick and a small flute mounted on top. Beaked 
flutes are played by those who feel “poor and thus unhappy, or deserted.” If a rich 
man plays this flute, he is exposed to caustic comment. 

The Flores study uncovered a wealth of musical material, a great variety of musical 
instruments, and distinct regional styles. In the easternmost section Kunst describes 
improvised song duels between opposing groups of dancers, possibly representing 
moieties. There is much acculturated European musical lore, and one of the meaning- 
less words used in singing, ole, may well come from the call uttered in encouraging the 
musician or dancer in Spain and Portugal. With the European folk tunes came also a 
drum; the only form with the European snare and played with two sticks. In Central 
Flores he found tritone melodies, like those of Nias. In the western sections there is an 
intricate form of polyphony, probably due to the influence of a rather unusual musical 
instrument, the triple flute.’ In the westernmost sections the songs are nearest the usual 
Malay types: long-drawn-out melodies, melismatic phrases, wavering intonation; also 
violent hand movements of the singer and the audience. The musical instruments of the 
island are more homogeneous than the vocal style, except for the rich and sophisticated 
elaboration of the wind instruments in the central part. 

The shorter essays on the Javanese shadow-play theatre and on the famous 
“gamelan” orchestras of Java contain much interesting information. These orchestras, 
based primarily on tuned percussion instruments of metal, are known in Siam, Burma, 
Indochina, Java, and Bali; according to Colin McPhee’s views, old Indian and Chinese 
influences both underlie this singular and musically spectacular development. Kunst’s 
article summarizes briefly the available information, to which his own research has 
added greatly. He gives a general description of the orchestral technic and the tone- 
systems used on Java, and discusses some of the historical problems involved. Java, 
according to his count, has 17,300 gamelans—that is, taking the population at 20 
million, roughly one per thousand of population—an index of the intensity of musical 
life on the island before the war. The article on shadow-plays defines and describes the 
different varieties, including one which developed as recently as 1923; it has some 
beautiful illustrations and a few references to the music of the plays.*® 

Dr. Kunst is a careful and conscientious field worker; his studies contain ample mate- 
rial on musical instruments, and lists and brief descriptions of the dances. Unfortunately 
song texts are usually absent. Perhaps in the future it will be feasible to obtain for this 
difficult phase of musicological work the cooperation of linguists working in the area. 


5 See also Kunst’s Over seldzame fluiten en veelstemmige musiek in het Ngada- en Nageh-gebied 
(West-Flores) (Musicologisch Onderzoek 1, Oudheidkundige Dienst in Ned.-Indié, Batavia, 1931). 
® We have an excellent study of the music of the Balinese shadow-plays by Colin McPhee, 
The Balinese Wajang Koelit and its Music (Djawa vol. 16, 1936, 50 pp.). 
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The larger studies include valuable vocabularies of native musical and choreographic 
terms. For musical instruments Kunst has carefully combed the ethnographic literature 
and the museum collections. He gives distribution tables and charts for the instru- 
ments, covering Malaysia and neighboring territories, and many tonometric measure- 
ments of instrumental scales and dimensions. His musical analysis is matter-of-fact 
and reliable, although in the description of native tonality it leans at times somewhat 
on European concepts and designations. Occasionally there appears to be more evi- 
dence of European influence or hybridization in the melodies than he indicates. His 
interest is primarily in historical problems; he acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
writings and ideas of E. M. von Hornbostel and Curt Sachs. As is unavoidable in 
studies which resulted from comparatively brief survey trips covering large areas, he 
gives us the most essential musical information, correlated with the general cultural 
background, rather than the full detail of music and its role in the culture, or data on 
psychological problems connected with music; these can come only from more inten- 
sive and prolonged, localized field work. 

Besides the rich picture of musical life which Kunst presents, his material is highly 
suggestive, because of numerous parallels with other regions. Some of these parallels 
bring up again the classic problems of the reconstruction of population and cultural 
movements. For example: very simple musical styles with restricted tone material 
occur in various spots in the Malay islands.? While these do not necessarily have a 
generic connection with each other, or with neighboring styles of similar general type, 
the distribution is suggestive: Admiralty Islands,* some other sections of Melanesia, 
Micronesia,’ and large parts of Polynesia.!® Quite a few melodies from the Kei islands, 
and some from Nias, specifically resemble melodies from the Caroline islands Truk 
and Polowat," where the triple rhythms of Nias, Flores, and Kei recur too. The singing 
in canon or round fashion, documented from Flores, establishes a connecting link be- 
tween this technic of singing on the Malay peninsula and the similar old form on 
Samoa.” Singing in two voices with frequent use of seconds, which occurs on Nias and 


7 Besides Kei, see Nias, nos. 10, 16, 26, and 28; many other Nias tunes are within the range 
of a fourth only. For Flores, see nos. 41 and 101-107. For Misol, see G. Herzog, Die Musik der 
Karolinen-Inseln (pp. 263-351 in: A. Eilers, Westkarolinen, vol. 2, Hamburg, 1936), 2 music 
examples in the appendix, taken from more extensive material in the Berlin Phonograph Archives, 
as yet unpublished. 

8 See E. M. von Hornbostel, Bemerkungen ueber die Musik der Admiralitaetsinsulaner und auf 
den Salomonen (pp. 140-142 in: R. Thurnwald, Im Bismarckarchipel und auf den Salomoinseln 
1906-09, Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie 42: 98-147, 1910). 

® See G. Herzog, op. cit., and Die Musik auf Truk (pp. 384-404 in: A. Kraemer, Truk, Ham- 
burg, 1933). 

10 See the material in Johannes G. Andersen, Maori Music with its Polynesian Background 
(Memoirs, Polynesian Society, vol. 10, Plymouth, N.Z., 1934); Edwin G. Burrows, Native Music 
of the Tuamotus (B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 109, 1933); E. S. C. Handy and J. L. Winne, 
Music in the Marquesas Islands (B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 17, 1925); M. Kolinski, Die Musik 
der Primitivstaemme auf Malaka und ihre Beziehungen zur samoanischen Musik (Anthropos 25: 
585-648, 1935); and Helen H. Roberts, Ancient Hawaiian Music (b. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 
29, 1925). 

1 Compare the music examples Kei, nos. 1, 6, 7, and Nias, 5, and 8, with G. Herzog, Die Musik 
der Karolinen-Inseln, nos. 104-107, 110, 115, and Die Musik auf Truk, nos. 11, 13, 18, etc. 

2 See Kolinski, of. cit. 
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Flores, a rare feature in primitive music, has parallels in the Sepik region, the Admiralty 
islands, St. Matthias, the western Carolines, the Marquesas, and Uvea.“ Simple musical 
material has been reported here and there in India,“ but no parallels to the unusual 
forms of Malay and South Seas part-singing have so far been recorded north of the 
Malay peninsula. The musical instruments of Malaysia and the South Seas, on the 
other hand, are similar to forms on the Asiatic mainland, chiefly India and surrounding 
regions.!5 

More challenging, however, are parallels with cultures of other continents. The solo- 
chorus technic of the Malay islands recalls the common practice in Africa; so does the 
elaboration of polyphony. The occasional short group-refrain sung in thirds is a more 
specific parallel with West Africa. Singing in canon form shows up in Africa too. Some 
of these parallels may be due to Malay influence via Madagascar, which is clearly 
indicated in the case of a number of musical instruments."* The most impressive hints 
involve the American continent. The stair-type of descending melodic movement which 
prevails in Australia is characteristic of much North and some South American Indian 
music. The emphatic manner of singing often associated with this type of melodic 
movement—strong accents, glissando glides, at times a fortissimo onset of the melody, 
trailing off into a piano at the end—occurs sporadically in the Malay archipelago; some 
features of this manner of singing are present in Korean folk music and in the singing 
of the Japanese N@6 plays. 

There are at least two musical instruments worth mentioning in this connection. 
The shark-lure sistrum resembles the sistrum of pecten shells used on the Northwest 
Coast, to attract fish.!” Sistrums (rings or similar objects sliding on a rod or hoop to 
rattle against each other) are rare and specialized instruments; the ancient Egyptian 
hieratic form survives in Abyssinia and the neighborhood, and another form reached 
from some unknown source the Yaqui of Mexico.'* The other specialized and rare 
instrument is formidably called a “ring-stop flute, with external conduit of air.” The 
air is blocked in this flute by a bamboo node or sqme extraneous material introduced as 
a plug; in front of the node there is a hole through which the air would escape without 


13 For the Sepik region and St. Matthias, see music ex. 60, 62, 67, and 67a in Marius Schneider, 
Geschichte der Mehrstimmigkeit, vol. 1, Die Naturvoelker (Berlin, 1934); for the others, G. Herzog 
and Handy and Winne, op. cit.; for Uvea see music ex. no. 12 in Marius Schneider, Ethnologische 
Musikforschung (in: K. T. Preuss, Lehrbuch der V oelkerkunde, Stuttgart, 1937, pp. 135-171). 

4 For ex., Walter Kaufiman, Folk-songs of the Gond and Baiga (Musical Quarterly 27: 280- 
288, 1941). 

8 See the basic studies of Curt Sachs; o/. cit., Geist und Werden der M usikinstrumente, and his 
The History of Musical Instruments (New York, 1940); also Helen H. Roberts, op. cit. 

6 Curt Sachs, Les instruments de musique de Madagascar; E. M. von Hornbostel and C. Sachs, 
Systematik der Musikinstrumente (Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie 46: 553-590, 1914); and E. M. von 
Hornbostel, Ethnology of African Sound-Instruments (Africa 6: 129-157, 277-311, 1933). 

17 See also figs. 48 and 49, pl. 24, for specimens from the Banka and the Schouten islands, in 
Kunst’s Muziek en Dans in de Buitengewesten. For the Northwest Coast, Kwakiutl: F. Boas, The 
Social Organisation and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians (U.S. Nat. Mus. Report for 
1895, Washington, D. C., 1897), p. 516, fig. 172; for the Makah: Frances Densmore, Handbook of 
the Collection of Musical Instruments in the U.S. National Museum (U.S. Nat. Mus. Bulletin 136, 
Washington, D. C., 1927), p. 14, pl. 8b. 

18 Frances Densmore, Yuman and Yaqui Music (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 
110, 1932), pl. 29a. 
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sound except that a ring of fibre which covers the flute at this point forces the air 
to travel in a channel, outside the flute but under the ring, to the sharpened edge of 
another hole placed behind the node, at which point vibrations and sound are pro- 
duced. This type, recognizable by the slot-like arrangement of the holes under the 
ring, occurs on Nias, Sumatra, Flores, Timor, Celebes, Gorong, and Kei.'® In South 
America it shows up on the Upper Xingt in Brazil; in North America among the Pima- 
Papago and some Yumans;*° it has not been reported from anywhere else in the world. 
The more common North American (and South American) Indian flute in which the 
external ring is surmounted or supplanted by a carved little block of wood is paralleled 
too, though in less elaborate forms and less frequently, on the Malay islands.** The 
unusual triple flutes of Flores suggest the triple whistles in California, and triple whistles 
or flutes in South America.” And to add at least one functional parallel, flute-playing 
is employed for love magic or serenading in the Malay archipelago, in Micronesia, in 
Polynesia, and among North American Indians. 

The study of primitive music and musical instruments has still much to tell us about 
man’s culture history, and also about the ways in which music fits into the life of dif- 
ferent cultures. Dr. Kunst and the various government institutions supporting his 
work perform a valuable service; he has been working almost singlehanded in a tre- 
mendous and rich territory; we hope that he and others will be able to continue these 
researches. The Japanese occupation has undoubtedly affected the musical life of the 
Dutch East Indies. While its effects will make the task of preservation and study the 
more urgent, and difficult, the study of these effects itself represents an interesting prob- 
lem worth pursuing. 

GEORGE HERZOG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Native Culture of the Marianas Islands. LAURA THompson. (48 pp. Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 185. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1945.) 


Laura Thompson is one of the first of the American anthropologists to have worked 
in Micronesia—an area which heretofore has been the subject of rather extensive re- 
search by German and Japanese ethnographers. Since the onset of World War II the 
South Pacific islands have received considerable attention from American scholars. 
(Two outstanding products of this period are Murdock’s civil affairs handbooks of the 
Japanese mandates and Oliver’s committee report on the economy of the American- 
occupied islands in the Pacific.) As a result of these and other studies there exists now a 


18 Kunst, Music in Nias, chart 7. 

20 See Kar] G. Izikowitz, Musical and Other Sound-Instruments of the South American Indians 
(Géteborg, 1935), p. 345; for the Yuma see Densmore, o#. cit., pl. 25; for the Papago, Densmore, 
Papago Music (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 90, 1929), pl. 1. 

*1 This is Kunst’s “screen-stop flute,’”’ Sachs’ “Vorsatzfloete”; it occurs on Mindanao, 
Sumatra, Flores, Timor, and Borneo; see Kunst, Music in Nias, chart 7. 

2 See Sachs, Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente, p. 117, quoting H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States of North America (London, 1875), vol. 1, p. 393. On p. 335 Sachs 
refers to an archeological specimen of a triple whistle from the Ellis Landing Shellmound near 
San Francisco. For South America, see Izikowitz, op. cit., figs. 193, 197, triple whistles from the 
Huari and the Parikuta. 
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substantial body of information about Micronesia. Unfortunately, until quite recently 
much of the material was unavailable; some of the German investigations were not 
published until the Nazis became interested in the former German possessions in the 
Pacific; the Japanese inquiries were limited in circulation by linguistic and political 
barriers; the American findings were classified as military secrets. 

Dr. Thompson’s study of the Marianas was made at a time when most of the above- 
mentioned data were inaccessible. Nor has she had an opportunity to examine in the 
field any island other than Guam. In view of these restrictions, she conceived this brief 
paper as bringing together the most reliable knowledge to which she had access. The 
study was designed primarily to supplement her monograph, Guam and Its People, 
taking into account, in this instance, the cultural history of the Chamorro throughout 
the Marianas. It was conceived not as a definitive but rather as an exploratory inquiry 
to plot the general social contours. The project has resulted in a useful document as a 
summation of some phases of the culture. It contains a short account of the character 
structure of the Chamorro, a lengthier one on their ancestral social organization, and a 
more complete description of their material culture. It is to be hoped that the author 
will have an opportunity to revise this study so that it incorporates the data now avail- 
able, and to extend our knowledge of the Marianas by further field work. A very 
profitable inquiry could be directed toward a comparison of the Chamorros of Rota 
and Saipan with those of Guam. Such a study would enable us to ascertain the similari- 
ties and differences in acculturation brought about by two systems of colonial admin- 
istration—Japanese and American. The Gallahue report for the U.S.C.C. on the Mari- 
anas provides excellent source materials for launching this type of analysis. 

A second major area of needed research is the examination of the relationships of 
the Chamorro to other ethnic groups in Micronesia. In the Carolines, for example, the 
Chamorro have served as the culture spearhead of the world powers. They were the 
first to embrace Western values; they allied themselves with the foreign governments 
and regarded themselves as higher in status than the native inhabitants. When the 
dominant power changed, they merely shifted their loyalty to the new group and con- 
tinued to serve as the administrative elite. This pattern has continued down to the 
present; the same Chamorro who exercised power under the Japanese are the major 
assistants of the Americans. The native populations regard the Chamorro with much 
the same ambivalency as other power-possessing, successful, opportunistic, aggressive 
minority groups are viewed elsewhere. 

The relationship of the Chamorro to other ethnic groups in the Marianas has not 
been quite the same. Dr. Thompson could make a real contribution by examining the 
early Kanaka settlements in Saipan which even today contain some representatives of 
this group. So, too, the large Okinawan, Japanese and Korean groups, which until 
recently occupied Tinian and Saipan, should be given consideration in a description of 
acculturation in the Marianas similar to that which Thompson gives the Americans in 
Guam. 

There is no longer any reason why we should continue to refer to Micronesia as the 
mystery islands of the South Pacific. Toward dispelling the current myths Dr. Thomp- 
son has made a contribution. It would be a distinct service if this initial report were 
now brought up to date and some of the larger unknowns systematically examined. 


Joun UsEEM 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Meeting of East and West: An Inquiry Concerning World Understanding. F.S. C. 
Norrturop. (xxii, 531 pp. Macmillan, New York, 1946.) 


Contrary to some notices, this work is not an examination of the nature, processes, 
or behavior of cultures on the order of Toynbee’s or Sorokin’s attempts, but a program- 
matic thesis book with a problem and solution. The solution, the author says (p. x), 
provides a philosophy of culture, which, resting on empirical evidence, is also a philos- 
ophy of science. The basic postulate is that there are two primary components in 
things (pp. 375, 440) or in man and nature (443), the aesthetic and theoretic, and that 
civilizations differ in the degree to which they have developed or utilized these. The 
ideology of China and India is aesthetic, that of Western civilization is theoretic, but 
with Spanish and Latin-American culture considerably deviant in emphasizing passion 
and art more than theory. Both types of civilization tend to one-sided incompleteness. 
It is to this one-sidedness that the troubles of the contemporary world are due. The 
solution is a new ideology which will give equal development to the two components. 
Such an ideology is possible because the aesthetic and theoretic components are re- 
lated by a “two-termed relation of epistemic correlation” (pp. 443, 450, 453) instead of 
the three-termed relation of appearance (matter, person, aesthetic continuum of mere 
appearance). This epistemological innovation the reviewer does not profess competence 
to judge. But the following considerations are of importance as regards the method used, 

First, while the book is said to rest on empirical and de facto social theory, it is also 
normative (pp. x, 12, 13). Next, while it is admitted that not everything in culture 
and history is determined by beliefs (p. 13), much of the actual treatment is as if 
beliefs were primary causes. This is especially true of the chapters (IIT—VIII) analyzing 
western cultures. It results in rendering the analysis of these cultures acute but some- 
what narrow. Too much of their content just does not get included in the analysis. At 
the root of this limitation there seems to be an overly restricted conception of the 
nature of the “theoretic component” which is alleged as prime mover in the western 
cultures; more on this below. Contrariwise, the poiar ‘“‘aesthetic component” seems to 
the reviewer an overly broad and somewhat vague concept. This component is a really 
“indeterminate continuum” or manifold, which is “immediately apprehended” or 
“experienced” (pp. 315-317, 461): sensorily (318); intuitively (315); aesthetically in 
the narrower sense, that is, artistically (330); emotionally by feeling (461); and 
spiritually (462). Philosophically, this seems a large, undifferentiated assemblage to 
oppose to the limited operation and product of intellectual theory and experiment. 

The imbalance shows in the specific cultural treatments. Oriental culture is de- 
scribed as having a unity which ties together China and India, Confucianism and 
Taoism, Buddhism and Hinduism. In short, as regards Asia, Northrop’s approach 
is synthesizing. For the East, he is interested in a common denominator, and whatever 
will not enter into this is likely to be ignored. Thus Sankhya philosophy is not men- 
tioned, which, coming from a philosopher, is certainly a most unkind cut. Nevertheless, 
there are many penetrating observations in Chapters IX and X: on Asiatic realism, 
positivism, the status of lawyer and soldier, etc. In other words, such cultural qualities 
as can be brought into relation with the postulated basic component are handled with 
genuine skiJl and insight. 
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Similarly as regards the West, though here (Chapters LII-VIIL), on more familiar 
terrain, the treatment is differentiating instead of identifying: many values of United 
States, British, German, Communist, and Catholic culture are sharply apperceived and 
distinguished, at any rate so far as they are expressible in or related to ideas. The de 
gree to which stark Lockean thought has been arrested and embalmed in North Ameri- 
can public aims and standards, while those of Britain on the one hand have developed 
on to utilitarian Benthamism and on the other have retained a mediaeval, hierarchical 
Aristotelianism—this and similar points are developed acutely and significantly. In 
general, Northrop must be credited with imagination and soundness so far as he deals 
specifically with the concrete data of civilization; his serious errors seem either theo- 
retical or sins of omission. 

The omissions are as sweeping for the West as they are unexplained. The Renais- 
sance is not dealt with; nor is Mediaeval Europe, except for Thomism; nor Christianity 
as a novel and enduring major cultural matrix. Neither is Greek civilization examined, 
except for its Aristotelian “science”; nor the Hebrew, Mesopotamian, or Egyptian cul- 
tures; nor Mohammedanism. The role of Hebraism and Jesus in Christianity is dis- 
missed in a page (284) after twenty pages dealing with Aristotle and his influence on 
Catholicism. This can mean only one thing: the author is not interested in cultures as 
total historic products or forces, but in their abstractly philosophical aspects and in 
what can be directly related to such formalized thought systems. That is apparently 
why the Renaissance gets no formal consideration: it had no metaphysic of its own, 
Thomism having lost its strength and Descartean rationalism being not yet evolved. 
Hence Northrop can do little with its art and architecture, its literature and music, its 
burgeoning and expansion and wealth of stirrings; he has nothing to tie all this to. 

At the opposite pole, the aesthetic component is really also set on a correspondingly 
narrow base, in spite of the insistence that the common denominator of the several Far 
Eastern thought systems much exceeds their differences. The actual basis virtually 
reduces to Chinese and Indian religions and Chinese painting. The common de- 
nominator found in these religions is essentially their ineffable mystic content. (The 
author emphasizes ineffability but avoids the term mysticism because he looks upon 
this as involving speculation rather than immediate experience—p. 304.) This content 
coincides closely with the classical Taoist philosophy of Lao Tse and Chwang Tse. 
Confucianism is tied in only selectively, as might be expected. Buddhism fits somewhat 
better, but only partly; its emphases on gnosis and analysis which relate it to Sankhya 
are not accommodable within the Northrop concept of the ineffable. Similarly with 
Hinduism: Sankara’s Vedanta is construable as mystic in its identifications, but it is a 
very different mysticism from Lao Tse’s. Tantrism perhaps fits best within the frame. 
Nevertheless, all this equating contrasts markedly with the differentiating treatment 
accorded each separate major Western thinker. 

Oriental art is represented almost exclusively by Chinese painting; Indian painting, 
Sino-Japanese sculpture, in fact any sculpture, are scarcely dealt with (except pl. 16). 
Similarly, literature and music stay pretty consistently out of the argument, whether 
eastern or western. Georgia O’Keeffe looms large (pl. 11, frontispiece) as illustrating the 
differentiated aesthetic continuum and the union of the aesthetic and theoretic com- 
ponents. In fact she probably receives more discussion than the whole of the Renais- 
sance. The reviewer cannot rid himself of the suspicion that this imbalance is somehow 
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connected with an adverse normative judgment tacitly passed by the author on Renais- 
sance and subsequent painting because he feels that its inclusion of geometric perspec- 
tive represents an invasion or contamination of the aesthetic component by the 
theoretic 

A final criticism concerns the operation of the postulated theoretic component ac- 
cording to the process: hypothesis, deduction, test by observation or experiment. De 
facto, this boils down pretty much to theoretical physics as outlined by Galilei, New- 
ton, Maxwell, Gibbs, Einstein, Planck. For most contemporary philosophers, at any 
rate Anglo-American ones, this extreme specialization or florescence of physics is what 
is alone held in view when they describe or interpret “‘science.’’ Actually, of course 
experiment was relatively infrequent in science until about 1750; and so was sys- 
tematized observation—as is shown by the fact that sciences fully dependent on experi- 
mentation, such as chemistry, as well as those built on organized observation, such as 
geology and systematic biology, got seriously going only after that date. This means 
that “the method of science” in Northrop’s theoretic component is by no means a 
dominant characteristic of all Western thought, but can be considered characteristic 
of only the last two centuries (and part of the area) of Western civilization. It may be 
that our modern philosophers are right philosophically and that Newton and Einstein 
do exemplify all the essential significance of science, the rest of it being alloy or im- 
perfection. But historically chemistry and geology and evolutionary biology cannot be 
simply ignored from a characterization of the role of science in our civilization; at any 
rate not offhandedly without even consideration of their significance or non-significance. 
Least of all may historic consideration be brushed aside in this connection, since any 
civilization is first of all a historic phenomenon. It is a double pity that Northrop has 
allowed himself to follow the prevalent mode of philosophizing in thus restricting his 
understanding of science, because he is genuinely and intelligently trying to understand 
cultural history and has clearly grasped some of its currents and their significance. 
The limitation weakens not only the specific thesis or findings of his book, but the 
implied “philosophy of science” and “philosophy of culture.’ 

I regret that these seem somewhat ungenerous comments upon the efforts of a dis- 
tinguished visitor into that domain of culture of which anthropologists have come to 
regard themselves as the primary custodians. There is a genuine tribute bestowed on 
the field of our solicitude by Mr. Northrop’s coming to such close grips with so much 
of its content. He is the first philosopher, at any rate among Anglo-Saxons, who has 
troubled really to concern himself with culture in the concrete. His book is therefore 
important to us as a symptom, as well as for many of its discernments. That many of 
his findings will probably fail of acceptance by most arthropologists is of less moment; 
nothing near finality 1s yet achievable in this field, in which it is far easier to be critical 
than successfully constructive. And behind the book there is evident a personality 
that is even richer—endowed with a sense of problem, with insight and originality. It 
begins to look as if this abstraction culture, of which anthropologists have become so 
conscious, were more than we could handle alone. One set of reenforcements, or mutual 
strengthenings, will undoubtedly come from psychology, sooner or later. Another pre- 
sumably from the humanities, perhaps in place of the social sciences, with whom rela- 
tions do not seem to grow more innervated as the decades pass. At any rate now that 
we are plucking up courage to deal with styles, that should be one positive bond with 
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the humanities. And we are obviously struggling to develop a theory of what culture 
and its involvements are. In this problem, philosophers can obviously help us; and so, 
it is to be hoped that Northrop’s book may be only the first of a series of moves by them 
to acquire more ‘“‘immediate apprehension” of cultural phenomena. Whatever culture 
is or is not, the reviewer feels certain that it can be fully and adequately comprehended 
only with some measure of the ingredient which Northrop calls the aesthetic com- 
ponent. 

A. L. KroeBer 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Sex and the Social Order. GEORGENE H. SEWARD. (301 pp. McGraw-Hill Publication in 
Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and London, 1946.) 


This is an ambitious book in which the author, a psychologist, attempts to inte- 
grate the materials from experimental animal studies, ethnographic studies and psycho- 
logical interpretations of ethnological material, and contemporary psychological and 
sociological studies in our own society. She describes this as a “phylogenetic approach 
to problems of sex in the life of the group.” 

The first seven chapters are devoted to a highly competent survey of the animal 
material. One of the most interesting studies reported is a series of experiments by the 
author which showed that while guinea pig mothers have a very slight development of 
maternal behavior towards their young, who are born with a high capacity to look 
after themselves, the young showed a strong tendency to seek out the mother. Anthro- 
pologists, in attempting to use psycho-biological concepts in interpreting data from 
other societies, have been frequently struck with the inadequacy of theories which 
overemphasize one side of the parent-child relationship, and this discussion of a filial 
drive should prove an interesting lead. 

Dr. Seward follows her discussion of animal behavior with a series of summaries 
of sex behavior in a number of primitive societies, and her whole handling of this ma- 
terial should be of particular interest to anthropologists who are anxious for closer 
cooperation between the different life sciences. Dr. Seward presents these materials 
before she discusses childhood and adolescent sex development in general. She shifts 
her emphasis from the role played by identifiable sex drives in animals to a discussion 
of “sex as a value in primitive society,” and this is followed by a brief summary, in the 
tradition of the literature of the Woman’s Movement, of “Changing Sex Roles in 
Western Culture.” 

As a result, the primitive material interrupts a sequence which might otherwise 
flow smoothly from the studies of the higher apes to human societies, in which the dif- 
ferentiated sex drives of males and females might have been viewed as providing a 
dynamic framework for human interpersonal relations. The primitive material is 
organized to show the variety of ways in which sex differences may be patterned by 
social pressure (still thought of as the “impact of the culture pattern on individual 
members”’), and as a basis for later citations to disapprove some culturally limited and 
naive psychological assumptions. 

The materials are, however, presented without reference to the frames of reference 
in which they were collected, and Dr. Seward makes no distinction between the inter- 
pretations of the field worker and those of the psychiatrist or psychologist reworking 
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ethnological materials. She states, of the Marquesas, “‘as might be expected, no trace of 
the Oedipus complex can be found,” as if this were a field statement from an anthro- 
pologist who had investigated the psychology of the Marquesans, and she accepts an 
interpretive statement about a Buka female puberty custom which is said to “represent 
a displaced form of castrating the male,” yet nowhere in her treatment does Dr. 
Seward find it valuable to invoke the concept of displacement in her general treatment 
of psycho-sexual development. Failure to examine the premises of the field workers 
also leads to some curious omissions, as when she states, “From the Arapesh we could 
learn how to surround our children with the lush affection they need to develop un- 
shakeable feelings of security,” a statement which ignores all of the material on sorcery, 
fear of sexual passion, and the easy vulnerability of the Arapesh individual to rejec- 
tion and hostility. Dr. Seward has devoted such a high degree of attention to the 
anthropological material, and exercised such a disciplined selectiveness among the 
relevant anthropological studies, that I believe that such errors as she makes, whether 
of commission, as when she says, ““Even menstruation is so shrouded in secrecy and 
shame that Manus men are kept in ignorance of its periodicity and believe that it 
occurs only at puberty,” or of omission, as in the case of the Arapesh, must be referred 
to a failure to come to grips with the systematic relationship between her own frame of 
reference and those of the various anthropologists whom she quotes. So she incorrectly 
says of the Iatmul that they are ‘“‘matriarchal in structure,” and further on, in describ- 
ing the transvestism of the naven ceremonial, “Curiously, this behavior is differently 
motivated for the two sexes.” 

The whole careful, basically sympathetic use of the primitive materials demon- 
strates that, while primitive materials can be a useful, rough device for disproving the 
culturally limited statement, e.g., that shaking the head is the natural negative form, 
they cannot be used constructively unless they are framed in some systematic dynamic 
theory. Nowhere in her book does Dr. Seward define sex, although she speaks of it as 
“one of the integrating factors in . . . social development,” and that “It resulted in the 
family.”” Her main theme is that, as we go up the vertebrate scale, internal drives as 
determiners of relations between the sexes are replaced by social forces. So, while in her 
animal studies she is concerned with the whole gamut of reproductive behavior in males 
and females, in her discussions of human behavior she is primarily concerned with roles 
and with demonstrating that physiological differences between the sexes provide no 
internal motivations of such importance that they cannot be socially modified, virtually 
without psychic cost. Appropriately, the sections on child and adolescent development 
draw heavily on the questionnaire and check-list type of data, and neglect clinical and 
experimental material. There are tables on the reported frequency of onanism for each 
sex in the United States, but no reference to Erikson’s concept of autocosmic play. 
Similarly there are culturally limited scales of overt social behavior for 15~17-year-old 
girls, but no reference to Helene Deutsch’s revealing case studies of pre-adolescent girls, 
etc. 

The most striking characteristic of the whole treatment is the failure to preserve 
any sense of a biological continuum from lower to higher vertebrate forms, the degree to 
which reproduction is ignored, and the increasing place given to sex typing and to the 
economic and social arrangements surrounding the relationship between the sexes. 
Whereas there is a whole chapter devoted to “maternal care in the lower mammals,” in 
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the final chapter on “‘differences between the sexes’’ there are only three and one half 
pages devoted to “Female sex functions,” part of which is devoted to menstruation 
which has already been extensively discussed. Then three pages lead up to the sum- 
mary statement, “Under normal developmental conditions parturient females will 
suckle their young for a limited time.” Throughout all the sections of the book devoted 
to human beings, women’s function as child-bearers is pointedly neglected. In a recent 
nationwide Fortune poll, when subjects were asked to compare women’s lives with 
men’s in degree of ease, only 3% mentioned the circumstance that women bear children. 
One of the most essential requirements for discussions of human behavior which aim at 
inclusiveness is a disciplined attempt to recognize and allow for cultural bias in the work 
of the scientist. Dr. Seward’s work conforms to the present trend in American culture 
toward an increasing unwillingness to recognize birth, but this uncritical acceptance 
of trend robs the latter sections of her book of general scientific value, and reduces them 
to elaborate special pleading for an equalitarian solution of the problem of sex roles, 
which will ignore as much as possible the persistent circumstance that human repro- 
ductivity is unevenly apportioned between the two sexes. 
MARGARET MEAD 
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tion 583], pp. 151-235, 32 text figs. Chicago, 1947). 

Stewart, Kenneth M. Spirit Possession in Native America (SJA, 2, No. 3, pp. 323-339. 1946). 

Tallant, Robert. Voodoo in New Orleans (viii, 247 pp. Macmillan, Toronto, 1946). 

Thalbitzer, William. The Ammassalik Eskimo (Contributions to the Ethnology of the East Green- 
land Natives, Part 2. Meddelelser om Grgnland, Bd. 40. Copenhagen, 1941). 

Titterington, P. F. A Tube Pipe Filter (JIAS, 4, No. 3, pp. 20-21, 2 illus. 1947). 

Titterington, P. F. Four Diorite Spuds (Ibid., pp. 18-20, 2 figs. 1947). 

Torell, Eleanor E. Family Changes in Three Generations of Swedes (American Swedish Historical 
Museum Yearbook, pp. 61-75. Philadelphia, 1946). 

Vietzen, Raymond C. The Immortal Eries (287 pp., illus., pls., maps. Elyria, Ohio, 1945). 
Voegelin, Carl F., and E. W. Voegelin. Linguistic Considerations of Northeastern North America 
(Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, 3, pp. 178-194. 1946). 
Wetherill, Louisa Wade (Recorded by). Creation of Burro (Navaho folk tale) (The Kiva, 12, No 

2, pp. 26-28. Tucson, Ariz., 1947). 

Wetherill, Louisa Wade (Recorded by). The Woman Whose Nose Was Cut off Twelve Times, or The 
Woman Who Controls the Weather (Navaho folk tale) (Jbid., pp. 25-26. 1947). 

Witthoft, John. Bird Lore of the Eastern Cherokee (Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
36, No. 11, pp. 372-384. 1946). 

Witthoft, John. The Cherokee Green Corn Medicine and the Green Corn Festival (Ibid., No. 7, pp 
213-219. 1946). 

Witthoft, John. The Grasshopper War in Lenape Land (PA, 16, No. 3, pp. 91-94. 1946). 

Witthoft, John. Some Eastern Cherokee Bird Stories (Journal of the Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences, 36, No. 6, pp. 177-180. 1946). 

Witthoft, John, and Wendell S. Hadlock. Cherokee-Iroquois Little People (JAFL, 59, No. 234, pp. 
413-422. 1946). 

Woodward, Arthur. Notes on Coral in the Southwest (Masterkey, 21, No. 1, pp. 25-26. Los Ange- 
les, 1947). 

Middle America 

Altman, George J. The Yaqui Easter Play of Guadalupe, Arizona—II (The Masterkey, 21, No. 1, 
pp. 19-23, 1 fig. 1947). 

Anderson, Edgar. Maize in Mexico. A Preliminary Survey (Annals of the Missouri Botanical 

Garden, 33, pp. 147-247, 72 figs. 1946). 
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Anonymous, Crénica oficial de la Sociedad de Antropologia y Arqueologia de Honduras (Honduras 
Maya, Ajo 1, No. 1, pp. 82-83. Tegucigalpa, 1946). 

Anonymous. Honduras Maya; and La Flor del Maiz (Ibid., pp. 1-2, 1946). 

Armillas, Pedro. Mexiquito, gran ciudad arqueolégica en la cuenca del Rio de las Balsas (E) México 
Antiguo, 6, Nos. 7 and 8, pp. 261-262, 4 illus. Mexico, 1944). 

Armillas, Pedro. La serpiente emplumada: Quetzalcoatl y Tlaloc (Cuadernos Americanos, 31, No. 1, 
pp. 161-178, 9 figs., 6 pls. Mexico, 1947). 

Bourgeois, Julia F. Los verdaderos avios del calendario azteca y maya y el verdadero sistema cronolégico 
maya (ASGH, 21, No. 1, pp. 3-17. Guatemala, 1946). 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Abate. De Guatemala a Rabinal. Episodio de un viaje en la América del 
Centro en los atios de 1855 y 1856 (continuacién) (Jbid., pp. 67-73. 1946). 

Cook, S. F. Human Sacrifice and Warfare as Factors in the Demography of Pre-Colonial Mexico 
(Human Biology, 18, No. 2, pp. 81-102. 1946). 

Denis, Lorimer. Rapport de la Section d’Ethnographie Afro-Haitienne (Bulletin du Bureau d’Eth- 
nologie, pp. 1-7. Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Dec., 1946). 

Denis, Lorimer. La religion populaire. Aspect historique de la religion populaire (Ibid., pp. 16-40, 
1 illus., musical notations. 1946). 

Dunham, Katherine. Journey to Accom pong (Jamaica) (in search of the Koromantee death dances) 
(162 pp., illus. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1947). 

Elson, Ben. Sierra Popoluca Syllable Structure (IJAL, 13, No. 1, pp. 13-17. 1947). 

Faber, Helen W., and Ruth Page Lansley. Journey to the Past. Impressions of the Mexican Indian 
by Two U.S. Visitors (Bulletin of the Pan American Union, pp. 684-692, 8 illus. Washington, 
D. C., Dec., 1946). 

Fisher, Kurt. Une amulette du site de Merger (Bulletin du Bureau d’Ethnologie, pp. 41-42, 1 illus. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, Dec., 1946). 

Fisher, Kurt, and Albert Mangones. Rapport de la Section d’Archéologie Pré-Colombienne (Ibid., 
pp. 8-11. 1946). 

Gamio, Manuel. Indian Expositions (Editorial) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 275-283. Mexico, 1946). 

Garcfa del Palacio, Diego (1576). Carta sobre las ruinas de Copén (Honduras Maya, Afi 1, No. 1, 
pp. 66-67. Tegucigalpa, 1946). 

Gilbert, Henry D. Una nota sobre patologia maya (Ibid., p. 73. 1946). 

Girard, Rafael. Copdén y Copén Calel (Ibid., pp. 64-65. 1946). 

Herskovits, Melville J., and Frances S. Herskovits. Trinidad Village (Life and culture in Trini- 
dad) (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1946). 

Holmer, Nils M. Critical and Comparative Grammar of the Cuna Langugae (219 pp. Etnologiska 
Studier, 14, Etnografiska Museet, Géteborg, 1947). 

Joest, Louis J. Las ruinas de Copdén. “Un viejo amor” (Honduras Maya, Afio 1, No. 1, pp. 71-72. 
Tegucigalpa, 1946). 

Kelly, Isabel. Excavations at A patzingan, Michoacan (227 pp., 24 pls., 98 text figs., 27 tables, 2 
maps. VFPA, 7, New York, 1947). 

Kidder, A. V. La cerémica Ulitia-Yojoa (Honduras Maya, Afio 1, No. 1, pp. 60-61. 1946). 

Kurath, Roberto. Los Concheros (JAFL, 59, No. 234, pp. 387-399, musical examples. 1946). 

Largo, Roberto. Titeres populares mexicanos (Cuadernos Americanos, 31, No. 1, pp. 191-197, 8 pls. 
Mexico, 1947). 

Lunardi, Federico. Hueitlapalan (Honduras Maya, Afo 1, No. 1, pp. 49-58. 1946). 

Lunardi, Federico. Miscelanea maya (Ibid., pp. 75-77, 3 pls. 1946). 

Lunardi, Federico. El sol diurno y nocturno de los Mayas (Ibid., pp. 3-40, 7 pls. 1946). 

Lunardi, Federico. Tres vasos mayas del valle de Comayagua (Ibid., p. 77, 1946). Also: Una cabeza 
de jadeita entre los cares (p. 78, 2 figs.), Sesesmil, Sisimte y las cuevas legendarias en Honduras 
(pp. 79-80), and La majestad como insignia de poder entre los Mayas (p. 80). 
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Morley, Sylvanus G. The Ancient Maya (xxxii, 520 pp., 57 figs., 12 tables, 95 pls., including maps 
and diagrams. Stanford University Press, California, 1946). 

Narciso Teletor, Celso. Costumbres indigenas en Rabinal, Baja Verapaz (ASGH, 21, No. 1, pp. 32- 
40. Guatemala, 1946). 

Niiiez Ch., Jestis. Ruinas de Copén (Honduras Maya, Afo 1, No. 1, pp. 62-63. 1946). 

Passin, Herbert. Some Relationships in Northwest Mexican Kinship Systems (El México Antiguo, 
6, Nos. 7 and 8, pp. 205-218. Mexico, 1944). 

Petrullo, Vincenzo. Puerto Rican Paradox (173 pp. U. of P. Press, Philadelphia, 1947). 

del Pozo, Elfrén C. Pharmacological Studies of Some Plants Used in Astec Medicine (Repr. from 
The Biologist, 28, Nos. 3 and 4, 1946) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 351-365. Mexico, 1946). 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana. An Album of Maya Architecture (144 pp., 36 pls., 58 drawings, 1 map. Pub- 
lication 558, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1946). 

Rendén, Silvia. El Quauhtemalacatl (ASGH, 21, No. 1, pp. 50-56, 4 drawings, Guatemala, 1946). 

Schulz, R. P. C. Los sistemas cronolégicos delos libros del Chilam Balam (E) México Antiguo, 6, Nos. 
7 and 8, pp. 239-260, 3 pls. Mexico, 1944). 

Scotti, Pietro. Tambores de madera y xilofones (Honduras Maya, Afio 1, No. 1, pp. 59-60. 1946). 

Smith, R. E. Un vaso de marmol de Uliia encontrado en Vaxactun (Ibid., pp. 61-62, 1 pl., 1946). 

Stirling, Matthew W. On the Trail of La Venta Man (National Geographic Magazine, 91, No. 2, pp. 
137-172, 7 illus., 16 color plates, 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Stone, Doris. Rasgos y demarcaciones del complejo maya en Honduras (Honduras Maya, Afio 1, No. 
1, pp. 67-69. 1946). 

Stout, D. B. Ethno-Linguistic Observations on San Blas Cuna (IJAL, 13, No. 1, pp. 9-12. 1947). 

Stout, D. B. Further Notes on Albinism among the San Blas Cuna, Panama (AJPA, N:S., 4, No. 4, 
pp. 483-490. 1946). 

Stromsvik, Gustavo. Confines conocido de la Maya clésica de Copén (Honduras Maya, Afio 1, 
No. 1, pp. 69-70. 1946). 

Tlateloco a través de los tiempos, VIII. (52 pp., 15 pls., figs., tables. Memorias de la Academia de 
la Historia, 5, No. 4. Articles by: Pablo Martinez del Rfo, Antonieta Espejo, Rafael Martin 
del Campo, R. H. Barlow. Mexico, 1946). 

Thompson, J. Eric. Mexican Round Table (E\ Palacio, 53, No. 12, pp. 355-356. Santa Fe, N. M., 
1946). 

Vellard, J. A. Estudios de algunos conscriptos indigenas de Honduras (Honduras Maya, Afo 1, No. 
1, pp. 74-75. 1946). 


South America 


Acufia, Luis Alberto. Legislacién sobre explotacién, fundacién, ensayo y beneficio del oro en las colonias 
espantolas de América (Extracto de la “Compilacién de Leyes de Indias”) (Etnologia, 11, No. 
1, pp. 85-94. Bogotd, 1946). 

Alejo Vignati, Milciades. Los “Escritos’’ del Teniente Coronel Barbard (NMLP, 11, Anthropologia 
No. 34, pp. 177-229. La Plata, Argentina, 1946). 

Anderson, Edgar. A Variety of Maize from the Rio Loa (Annals of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
30, pp. 469-471, 1 fig., 1 pl. 1943). 

Anonymous. Nota: “El Doctor Gerardo Arrubia” (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 6, pp. 629-630. 
Bogota, 1945). 

Anonymous. Progress in Anthropology (Venezuela) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 377-379. Mexico, 1946). 

Anonymous. Peruvian Tomb Discovered (El) Palacio, 53, No. 12, pp. 349-350. Santa Fe, N. M., 
1946). 

Anonymous. Recent Additions to the Institute's Collection of Peruvian Pottery (Bulletin of the Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, 36, No. 1, pp. 1-7, 6 figs. 1947). 

Anonymous. Talegas atacamenas (Revista de] Museo Histérico Nacional de Chile, Afio 1, No. 4, 
p. 503, 10 figs. Santiago, 1945). 
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Auza Arce, Carlos. Los sufijos en la toponimia (Revista del Museo Nacional, 14, pp. 124-136. Lima, 
Peru, 1945). 

Belli, Préspero L. Un enigma prehistérico revelado (Reru) (ASGH, 21, No. 1, pp. 22-28, 2 figs. Guat- 
emala, 1946). 

Bennett, Wendell C. Excavations in the Cuenca Region, Ecuador (YUPA, No. 35, 84 pp., 17 text figs. 
lincl. 1 map], 16 tables. New Haven, Conn., 1946). 

Chaves Ch., Milcfades. La colonizacién de la Comisaria del Putumayo, un problema etno-econémico 
de im portancia nacional (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 6, pp. 567-598, 4 pls., 1 map. Bogota, 
1945). 

Collier, Donald. Peruvian Archaeological Expedition Returns: 1500 Years of History Uncovered 
(CNHMB, 18, No. 2, p. 3, 3 illus. Chicago, 1947). 

Cubillos Ch., Julio Cesar. A puntes para el estudio de la cultura pijao (Etnologia, 11, No. 1, pp. 47- 
83, 1 map. Bogota, 1946). 

Cubillos Ch., Julio Cesar. Arqueologia de Rioblanco (Chaparral Tol.) (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 
6, pp. 519-530, 4 pls. Bogota, 1945). 

Dobrovsky, Manuel. Abrasiones dentarias en créneos de indios patagones (RMLP, N.S., 2, Antro- 
pologia No. 16, pp. 310-347, 75 figs. Argentina, 1946). 

Escobar M., Gabriel. El esiudio de comunidades (Revista del Museo Nacional, 14, pp. 137-138. 
Lima, 1945). 

Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo A. The Junian Indian Communities (Peru) (AI, 6, No. 4, pp. 369-373. 
Mexico, 1946). 

Farfan, J. M. B. Sipas—Tarina o ciertas formas de cortejar a la mujer quechua (Revista del Museo 
Nacional, 14, pp. 139-143. Lima, 1945). 

Ferndon, Edwin N. Jivaro Collection Arrives (at School of American Research and Museum of New 
Mexico) (El Palacio, 54, No. 1, pp. 22-24. Santa Fe, N. M., 1947). 

Freyre, Gilberto. The Masters and the Slaves (A Study of the Development of Brazilian Civiliza- 
tion. Trans. from the Portuguese. Ed. by Samuel Putnam) (Ixix, 537, xliv pp. Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y., 1946). 

Friede, Juan. Resefia etnografica de los Macaguajes de San Joaquin, sobre el Putumayo (Boletin de 
Arqueologia, 1, No. 6, pp. 553-565, 1 map. Bogotd, 1945). 

Garcia, Antonio, Edith Jiménez, and Blanca Ochoa. Resguardo indigena de Tocancipé (Ibid., pp. 
609-624, 1945). 

Guhl, Ernesto. Las cabeceras de los rios Naya ya Yurumangui (Ibid., pp. 599-607, 1945). 

Hansen, Nora. Los shamanes yamanas de la Tierra del Fuego (Revista del Museo Histérico Na- 
cional de Chile, Afio 1, No. 4, pp. 497-502. Santiago, 1945). 

Herrmann, Lucila. A organizacdo social dos Vapidiana do territério do Rio Branco (Sociologia, 8, No. 
3, pp. 203-215. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

Jiménez de Mufioz, Edith. Los Quimbaya (Etnologia, 11, No. 1, pp. 19-31, 5 drawings. Bogota, 
1946). 

Knudsen Larrafn, Augusto. Un diccionario de la lengua yagan (Revista del Museo Histérico 
Nacional de Chile, Afio 1, No. 4, pp. 521-533. Santiago, 1945). 

L. Sandoval, S., C. O. Henckel, and L. Givovich. Grupos, subgrupos y factor Rh sanguineos en los 
indios mapuches de la provincia de Cautin (Chile) (NMLP, 11, Antropologia, No. 35, pp. 283- 
299, 3 tables, 2 sketch maps. Argentina, 1946). 

Larco Hoyle, Rafael. La escritura peruana pre-inca (E\ original sistema ideografico fué empleado 
por todos los antiguos peruanos. Nuevas pruebas y analogias con la escritura maya) (El 
México Antiguo, 7, Nos. 7 and 8, pp. 219-238, 14 pls. Mexico, 1944). 

Lastres, Juan B. Las curaciones por las fuerzas del espiritu en la medicina aborigen (Revista del 
Museo Nacional, 14, pp. 27-81. Lima, 1945). 

Lehman, Henri. Un confesionario en lengua Paez de Pitayo (Revista del Instituto Etnolégico Na- 
cional, 2, Entrega 1, pp. 1-13. Bogota, 1945). 
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Lipschutz, A., G. Mostny, and L. Robin. The Bearing of Ethnic and Genetic Conditions on the 
Bloodgroups of Three Fuegian Tribes (AJPA, N.S., 4, No. 3, pp. 301-321, 1946). 

Long, Boaz, and Cristébal de Gangotena. The Long Collection of Ecuadoran Rugs (El Palacio, 53, 
No. 12, pp. 338-347, 3 figs. Santa Fe, N. M., 1946). 

Lépez, Tiberio. Ruinas arqueolégicas de “Canoas’’ (Etnologia, 11, No. 1, pp. 43-46, 3 pls. Bogoté, 
1946). 

MA4rquez Miranda, Fernando. Los Diaguitas—Inventario patrimonial arqueolégico y paleo-etno- 
grafico (RMLP, N.S., 3, Antropologia No. 17, pp. 5-300, 24 pls., illus. Argentina, 1946). 

Marroquin, José. La asistencia social entre los Incas a través de la obra de Guaman Poma de Ayala 
(Revista del Museo Nacional, 14, pp. 3-26, 6 drawings. Lima, 1945). 

Muelle, Jorge C. La chicha en el distrito de San Sebastian (Ibid., pp. 144-152, 1 drawing. Lima, 1945). 

Muelle, Jorge C. Pacarectambo. A puntes de viaje (Ibid., pp. 153-180, 19 illus. 1945). 

Mussolini, Gioconda. O cérco flutuante: wma réde de pesca japonesa que teve a ilha de Séo Sebastido 
como centro de difusdo no Brasil (Sociologia, 8, No. 3, pp. 172-183. Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1946). 

O’Neal, Lila M. Mochica (Early Chimu) and Other Peruvian Twill Fabrics (SJA, 2, No. 3, pp. 269- 
294, 7 figs., 6 pls., graphs and tables. Albuquerque, N. M., 1946). 

Osgood, Cornelius. British Guiana Archaeology to 1945 (YUPA, No. 36, 65 pp., 13 text figs. [incl. 
3 maps]. New Haven, 1946). 

Oyarzfin, Aureliano. Antropofagia de los Fueginos (Revista del Museo Histérico Nacional de Chile, 
Afio 1, No. 4, pp. 492-496. Santiago, 1945). 

Oyarzin, Aureliano. Canoas de los Yaganes (Ibid., pp. 483-491, 1945). 

Oyarzin, Aureliano. La cultura de derecho materno de los aborigenes de Chile (Ibid., pp. 419-431. 
1945). 

Oyarztin, Aureliano. La institucién matrimonial de los Yaganes de Tierra del Fuego (Ibid., pp. 505- 
520. 1945). 

Oyarzan, Aureliano. Los Onas o Selknam de la Isla Grande de Tierra del Fuego (Ibid., pp. 453-482. 
1945). 

Philipson, J. Etnografia e lingua Tupi-Guarani, No. 11. O parentesco Tupi-Guarani (with English 
summary) (Boletim 63, Universidad de Sao Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, 
pp. 7-18. Brazil, 1946). 

Pineda, Roberto G. Material arqueolégico de la zona Colima (Boletin de Arqueologfa, 1, No. 6, pp. 
491-518, 6 pls. of drawings. Bogotd, 1945). 

Quevedo, Sergio A. La trepanacién incana en la regién del Cusco (conclusién) (Revista del Museo 
Nacional, 14, pp. 82-123, 12 figs. Lima, 1945). 

Recasens, Josep de. Las esculturas de Piedra Blanda de “La Belleza’’ (Revista del Instituto Et- 
nolégico Nacional, 2, Entrega 1, pp. 117-152, 3 figs., 9 pls., 1 map, 2 charts, tables. Bogoté, 


1945). 

Recasens, Josep de. Persistencia en la cultura colima de una técnica paleolitica (Ibid., pp. 153-155, 1 
fig. 1945). 

Reichel-Dolmatoff, Gerard. Los indios motilones (Etnografia y lingiitstica) (Ibid., pp. 15-115, 34 
pls. 1945). 


Reichel-Dolmatoff, Gerard. Lingiiistica del groupo chocé (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 6, pp. 
625-627. Bogot4, 1945). 

Reichel-Dolmatoff, Gerard. Las sonas culturales de Colombia y sus elementos constitutivos (Etnologia, 
11, No. 1, pp. 3-17, 1 map. Bogota, 1946). 

Salto, A. B. The “Golden Fleece” in Peru (Man, 46, p. 144. London, 1946). 

Scotti, Pietro. L’etnografia dei Caduvei nelle relasioni di P. Sanchez Labrador (Revista di 
Etnografia, 1, No. 1, pp. 23-27. Naples, 1946). 

Silva Celis, Eliecer. Investigaciones arqueolégicas en Sogamoso (continuacion) (Boletin de Arqueolo- 

gia, 1, No. 6, pp. 467-490, 5 figs., 2 pls., 1 map, charts. Bogotd, 1945). 
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Silva Celis, Eliecer. Relacién preliminar de las investigaciones arqueolégicas realizadas en “La Bel- 
leza,” Santander (Etnologfa, 11, No. 1, pp. 33-41. Bogoté, 1946). 

Silva Celis, Eliecer. Sobre antropologia chibcha (Boletin de Arqueologia, 1, No. 6, pp. 531-551, 7 pls. 
Bogotaé, 1945). 

Wagner, José. “Indianische Kunst und Kultur,” por Herrmann Leicht (1944). Resumen y exposicion 
critica (Revista del Museo Nacional, 14, pp. 181-190, 1 chart. Lima, 1945). 


Europe and Asia Minor 


Alspach, Russell K. The Use by Yeats and Other Irish Writers of the Folklore of Patrick Kennedy 
(JAFL, 59, No. 234, pp. 404-412. 1946). 

Ashkenazi, Touvia. The Jews of Hadramaut (Edoth, 2, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 58-71, 1 pl., 1 map [Eng- 
lish summary, p. viii]. Jerusalem, 1946-1947). 

Ben-Shabbath, S. The Homeopathic Method (in Jewish folk-medicine) (Jbid., pp. 105-110 [English 
summary, pp. xi-xii]. 1946-1947). 

Brawer, A. J. Study and Play in the Heders of Galicia (Ibid., pp. 72-91 |English summary, p. ix]. 
1946-1947). 

Brown, Catherine. A Whitsunday Festival at Salakovaé in N. E. Serbia (Man, 47, p. 20. London, 
1946). 

Campbell, Margaret Shaw. Hunting Folk Songs of the Hebrides (National Geographic Magazine, 
91, No. 2, pp. 249-272, 26 illus., 1 map. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Chadwick, N. K. Norse Ghosts, II (continuation) (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 106-127. London, 1946). 

Corso, Raffaele. A proposito degli studi etnografici in Italia (Revista di Etnografia, 1, No. 1, pp. 3-6. 
Naples, 1946). 

Dunbabin, T. J. Archaeology in Greece (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 64 [1944], pp. 78-97, 5 figs. 
London, 1946). 

Estreicher, Charles (Ed.). Cultural Losses of Poland (Index of Polish cultural losses during Ger- 
man occupation, 1939-1944. In Polish and English) (497 pp. London, 1944). 

Fedotov, George P. The Russian Religious Mind. Kievan Christianity (xvi, 438 pp. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946). 

Finegan, Jack. Light from the Ancient Past (The archeological background of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian religion, from 5000 B.c. to a.p. 500) (534 pp., 204 illus., 10 maps. Princeton University 
Press, 1947). 

Frenkel, Meir. To the Folk-Phrases of the Jews of Berlin (Edoth, 2, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 116-121 [Eng- 
lish summary, p. xiii]. Jerusalem, 1946-1947). 

Gahan, Lawrence K. Finds at an Aurignacian Station in Detmold, Germany (Report on, in Massa- 
chusetts Archaeological Society News Letter, p. 3. Dec. 1946). 

Garbell, Irene. The Dances of the Maidens in Ramallah (Edoth, 2, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 111-114 [Eng- 
lish summary, p. xii]. Jerusalem, 1946-1947). 

Grunwald, M. Folklore and Myself (Ibid., pp. 7-12 [English summary, p. iii]. Bibliography of the 
works of Dr. M. Grunwald, pp. 13-16. 1946-1947). 

Hajdu, Menahem. Hungarian Folk-Belief about the “Blessed”’ Matza (Ibid., pp. 126-127 [English 
summary, p. xiii]. 1946-1947). 

Hyde, Walter Woodburn. Ancient Greek Mariners (Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1947). 
Kansu, Sevket Aziz. The Place of Anthropology and Ethnology in Turkish Universities, and Works 
and Studies Carried Out in that Field (Summary) (Man, 46, pp. 141-142. London, 1946). 
Kissling, Werner. The Character and Purpose of the Hebridean Black House (JRAI, 73, Pts. 1 and 

2, pp. 75-99, 11 figs., 3 pls. London, 1943). 

Kracauer, Siegfried. From Caligari to Hitler—A Psychological History of the German Film (400 pp., 
64 illus. Princeton University Press, 1947). 

Lindblom, Gerhard. Statens Etnografiska Museum. Arsberiittelse fir 1945 (K. Svenska Vetenskap- 

sakademiens Arsbok fér Ar 1946, pp. 251-265, 1 b. & w. pl., 1 color pl. Stockholm, 1946). 
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Little, K. L. Some Anthropological Characteristics of Anglo-Negro Children. An Aspect of Racial 
Mixture in Britain (JRAI, 73, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 57-73, 9 figs., 7 tables. London, 1943). 

Mandel, William M. A Guide to the Soviet Union (emphasis placed upon social and political institu- 
tions, cultural development, and the Soviet economy and government) (xiii, 511 pp., 2 end- 
paper maps. Dial Press, N. Y., 1946). 

Mendelsohn, I. Slavery in the Ancient Near East (Biblica] Archaeologist, 9, No. 4, pp. 74-88, 6 figs. 
New Haven, Conn., 1946). 

Nacht, Jacob. Woman—M onth—M 00n (Edoth, 2, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 92-97 [English summary, p. 
x]. Jerusalem, 1946-1947). 

Newman, Joseph. Yiddish Idioms Pertaining to the Soul (Ibid., pp. 114-116 [English summary, p. 
xii]. 1946-1947). 

Patai, Raphael. To Culture Contact in Modern Palestine (Ibid., pp. 17-57 [English summary, p. iv]. 
1946-1947). 

Patai, Raphael. Dr. Max Grunwald—An Appreciation (Ibid., pp. 5—6, portrait [English summary, 
p. iii]. 1946-1947). 

Ricketson, Edith B. Barbarian Jewelry of the Merovingian Period (Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, pp. 136-143, 14 figs., 1 map. January, 1947). 

Riviére, Georges Henri. Recherches et musées d’ethnographie francaise depuis 1939 (Man, 47, pp. 
7-11. London, 1947). 

Sayce, R. U. Ethnological Researches and Publications (in Sweden) (The Museums’ Journal, 46, 
No. 10, pp. 202-205. London,1947). 

Schwarzbaum, Haim. The Denier and the Loaves of Bread—The Wanderings of a Legend (Edoth, 2 
Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 97-105 [English summary, p. xi]. Jerusalem, 1946-1947). 

Shamburger, Mary I., and Vera R. Lachmann. Southey and “The Three Bears” (Origin of story) 
(JAFL, 59, No. 234, pp. 400-403, 1946). 

Shanklin, W. M. Anthropometry of Transjordan Bedouin with a Discussion of Their Racial A ffinities 
(AJPA, N.S., 4, No. 3, pp. 323-376. 1946). 

Simmons, Ernest J. (Ed.). U.S.S.R. A Concise Handbook (502 pp., color map. Cornell University 
Press, 1947). 

Somerville, John. Soviet Philosophy, a Survey of Principles (xi, 269 pp. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1946). 

Stern, Bernhard J., and Samuel Smith (Eds.). Understanding the Russians (246 pp. Barnes and 
Noble, N. Y., 1947). 

Tritsch, F. J. False Doors in Tombs (Asia Minor and Europe) (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 63 
[1944], pp. 113-115. London, 1946). 

Twitchell, K. S. Saudi Arabia (192 pp. Princeton University Press, 1947). 

Valsik, J. A. Anthropology under Nazi Rule in Czechoslovakia (Summary) (Man, 46, pp. 142-143. 
London, 1946). 

Werner, Alfred. Germany's “Inner Emigration” and Some of the Survivors (N. Y. Times Book 
Review, Section 7, pp. 7 and 24. February 2, 1947). 

Wertham, Frederic. Twenty-two Cells in Nuremberg (A Psychiatrist Examines the Master-Criminals 
at Nuremberg) (245 pp. Greenberg Publishers, N. Y., 1947). 

Asia 

Anonymous. The Hairy Ainus. Japan’s aborigines are strange relic of primitive man (Life Magazine, 
pp. 109-117, 20 photo. illus. by Alfred Eisendtaedt. June 10, 1946). 

Berlin, Richard B. Impressions of Japanese Medicine at the End of World War IT (Scientific 
Monthly, 44, No. 1, pp. 41-49, 5illus. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Bloch, Bernard. Studies in Colloquial Japanese, 1I1I—Derivation of Inflected Words (JAOS, 66, 
No. 4, pp. 304-315. Baltimore, 1946). 

Chandrasekhar, S. India’s Population (117 pp., 26 tables. John Day, 1946). 
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Ferguson, Charles A. Seven Bengali Riddles (JAOS, 66, No. 4, pp. 299-303. 1946). 

Ferguson, Charles A., and W. D. Preston. 1/07 Bengali Proverbs (JAFL, 59, No. 234, pp. 365-386. 
1946). 

Geremia, Avallone. I/ culto di Inari e della V olpe in Giappone (Revista di Etnografia, 1, No. 1, pp. 
28-32. Naples, 1946). 

Kato, Masuo. The Lost War. A Japanese Reporter’s Inside Story (264 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 
1946). 

Kauffmann, H. E. The Thread-Square Symbol of the Nagas of Assam (JRAI, 73, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 
101-106, 1 fig., 1 pl. London, 1943). 

La Barre, Weston. Some Observations on Character Structure in the Orient. 1I—The Chinese (Psy- 
chiatry, 9, No. 3, pp. 215-237, and No. 4, pp. 375-395). 

Lambert, E. T. D. Naga Loyalty during the Japanese Invasion (Man, 46, pp. 143-144. London, 
1946). 

Lowy, Rennold L. Adventures in Lololand (National Geographic Magazine, 91, No. 1, pp. 105-118, 
14 illus. 1947). 

Naish, R. B. Circular Houses in Ceylon (Antiquity, 20, No. 80, pp. 205-209, 6 figs., 1 map. 1946). 

R. E. M. W. (Director General of Archaeology in India). Archaeological Planning for India: Some 
of the Factors (Ancient India, No. 2, pp. 125-133. Delhi, 1946). 

Reischauer, Edwin O. Japan: Past and Present (192 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1947). 

Roffe, G. Edward. The Phonomic Structure of Lao (JAOS, 66, No. 4, pp. 289-295. 1946). 

Srinivasam, K. R. The Megalithic Burials and Urn-fields of Southern India in the Light of Tamil 
Literature and Tradition (Ancient India, No. 2, pp. 9-16. Delhi, 1946). 


Africa 

Anonymous. Carefree People of the Camaroons (National Geographic Magazine, 91, No. 2, pp. 
233-248, 16 photo. illus. by Pierre Ichae, with captions. Washington, D. C., 1947). 

Buell, Raymond Leslie. Liberia: A Century of Survival, 1847-1947 (140 pp. African Handbook No. 
7, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1947). 

Clay, G. C. R. History of the Mankoya District (24 pp. {mimeographed]. Communications from the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, No. 4. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1945). 

Corkhill, N. L. Traps from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (JRAI, 73, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 107-118, 10 figs., 
2 pls., 1 table, 1 sketch map. London, 1943). 

Farbman, N. R. The Bushmen (Life Magazine, 22, No. 5, pp. 91-97, 19 illus., short text. February 
3, 1947). 

Hulstaert, G. Les langues indigénes et les europeens au Congo Belge (AS, 5, No. 2, pp. 126-135. Jo- 
hannesburg, 1946). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. Mythical Origin of Cattle in Africa (Man, 46, pp. 140-141. London, 1946). 

de Jonghe, E. Les recherches ethnographiques en Belgique et au Congo Belge (Ibid., pp. 134-140. 1946). 

Leaver, K. D. (C. L. S. Nyembezi, Ed.). Proverbs Collected from the Amandebele (AS, 5, No. 2, pp. 
136-139. Johannesburg, 1946). 

Leib, Arthur. Malagasy Numerology (Madagascar) (Folk-Lore, 57, pp. 133-139. London, 1946). 

Leib, Arthur. The Mystical Significance of Colours in the Life of the Natives of Madagascar (Ibid., 
pp. 128-133. 1946). 

Lowe, C. van Riet. Colour in Prehistoric Rock Paintings (Africa) (6 pp., 1 chart. South African 
Archaeologica] Bulletin, 1, Pt. 1. Cape Town, 1945). 

Lowe, C. van Riet. Shields in South African Rock Paintings (Ibid., Pt. 2, pp. 38-40, 1946). 
Trautmann, René. La divination a la Céte des Esclaves et 6 Madagascar (155 pp., 9 figs., tables. 
Mémoires de |’Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire, No. 1. Librairie Larose, Paris, 1939). 
Trowell, Mrs. K. M. Modern African Art in East Africa (Man, 47, pp. 1-7, 9 figs., 1 pl. London, 

1947). 
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Tylden, G. Bantu Shields (South African Archaeological Bulletin, 1, Pt. 2, pp. 33-37, 7 figs. Cape 
Town, 1946). 
Urvoy, Y. Les Bassins du Niger. Etude de géographie physique et de paléogéographie (132 pp., 36 
figs., 6 pls., 4 maps. Mémoires de ]’Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire, No. 4. Paris, 1942). 
Urvoy, Y. Petit atlas ethno-démographique du Sudan entre Sénégal et Tschad (Ibid., No. 5, 50 pp., 
30 figs., 4 pls., 3 maps. Paris, 1942). 

Van de Ginste, F. Anthropometric Study of the Bapende and Basuku of the Belgian Congo (AJPA, 
N.S., 4, No. 2, pp. 125-151. Philadelphia, 1946). 

Werbrouck, Marcelle. Archéologie de Nubie (Bulletin des Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Troisiéme Série, Nos. 1-6, pp. 1-9, 21 figs. Brussels, 1945). 


Oceania 


Adam, Leonard. Comments on Some Recent Contributions to the Prehistory of New Guinea (Man- 
kind, 3, No. 9, pp. 252~258. Sydney, 1946). 

Allard, Elizabeth. A nimistic Beliefs and Rites in the Malay Archipelago (contin.) (Oceania, 16, No. 
4, pp. 337-352, and 17, No. 1, pp. 79-91. Sydney, 1946). 

Anonymous. Clay Sculptures Which Summarise the Blackfellow’s Legends and Culture: An Austral- 
ian Artist’s Thoughts about the Aborigines (Illustrated London News, 209, No. 5619, pp. 756- 
757, 10 illus. 1946). 

Anonymous. Seabees Find Ruins on Guam (El Palacio, 53, No. 12, pp. 356-357. Santa Fe, N. M.., 
1946). 

Berndt, Ronald M., and Catherine H. Berndt. The Eternal Ones of the Dream (A discussion and 
review of a book of the same title [subtitle: “A Psychoanalytic Interpretation of Australian 
Myths and Rituaj’’] by Dr. Géza Rohéim. International Universities Press, N. Y., 1945) 
(Oceania, 17, pp. 67-78, No. 1, 3 pls. Sydney, 1946). 

Blomberg, Rolf. Cricket-fighting in Bali (Ethnos, 11, No. 3, pp. 126-132, 6 illus. Stockholm, 1946) 

Bocke, J. H. The Evolution of the Netherlands Indies Economy (180 pp. Pacific Council Institute of 
Pacific Relations, N. Y., 1947). 

Bramell, J. B. C. A Kukukuku Fish Trap (Mankind, 3, No. 9, p. 280, 1 fig. Sydney, 1946). 

Burcham, L. T. A “Grass-Counter”’ in the Pacific (Observations on flora and inhabitants in the 
Southwest and Western Pacific) (Scientific Monthly, 44, No. 1, pp. 21-32, 7 illus. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1947). 

Capell, A., and R. H. Lester. Kinship in Fiji—Part IV (contin.) (Oceania, 16, No. 4, pp. 297-318. 
Sydney, 1946). 

Cole, Fay-Cooper. The Peoples of Malaysia (xiv, 354 pp. Van Nostrand, N. Y., 1945). 

Diehl, Walter H. Art of Melanesia (Hobbies, 27, No. 2, pp. 36-47, 22 figs. Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence, N. Y., 1946). 

Elkin, A. P. Aboriginal Men of High Degree (148 pp., 2 maps. The John Murtagh Macrossan Me- 
morial Lectures for 1944. Australasian Pub. Co., Sydney, 1945). 

Emory, Kenneth P. Hawaiian Tattooing (Occasional Papers of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 18, 
No. 17, pp. 235-270, 13 figs. Honolulu, 1946). 

Enright, W. J. Notes on the Aborigines of the North Coast of N.S.W. XIII—Ceremonial Grounds 
(Mankind, 3, No. 9, pp. 264-265. Sydney, 1946). 

Forbes, Malcom. Fishing with Kite and Spider Web (as practiced on Dobu Island, off the coast of 
New Guinea) (Natural History, 55, No. 10, pp. 488-489. 2 illus. 1946). 

Gold, Edwin. Two Unique Mangaia Artifacts (JPS, 55, No. 3, pp. 215-217. Wellington, N. Z., 
1946). 

Hogbin, H. Ian. A New Guinea Childhood: From Weaning till the Eighth Year in Wogeo (Oceania, 
16, No. 4, pp. 275-296, 1 pl. Sydney, 1946). 

Hogbin, H. Ian. Local Government for New Guinea (Ibid., 17, No. 1, pp. 38-66, 1 pl. 1946). 
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Hornell, James. Model Outrigger Canoes and Model Canoe Racing (on many islands and coasts of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans) (Ethnos, 11, No. 3, pp. 99-113, 10 figs. Stockholm, 1946). 

Lethbridge, H. O. A Warajeri Legend (Mankind, 3, No. 9, pp. 279-280. Sydney, 1946). 

Lind, A. A. The Impact of Languages and the Coalescence of the Fragments, Part 3 (JPS, 55, No. 3, 
pp. 175-186. Wellington, N. Z., 1946). 

Love, J. R. B. The Tale of the Winking Owl: A Worora Bird Legend (Australia) (Mankind, 3, No. 
9, pp. 258-261. Sydney, 1946). 

Marien-Dugardin, A. M. Les Batiks (Java) (Bulletin des Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Troisiéme Série, Nos. 1-6, pp. 61-72, 10 illus. Brussels, 1945). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. Anthropology in Australian Museums (Oceania, 17, No. 1, pp. 26-37. 1946). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. The Malangan Masks of New Ireland (Australian Museum Magazine, 
9, No. 2, pp. 50-55, 12 illus. Sydney, 1946). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. Records of Rock Engravings in the Sydney District (Mankind, 3, No. 9, pp. 
266-272, 9 figs. Sydney, 1946). 

McEwen, J. M. (Ed.). Ngai-Tahu: Notes Relating to, from ms. material supplied by Mrs. Rahera 
Tainui (JPS, 55, No. 3, pp. 221-235, 4 tables. Wellington, N. Z., 1946). 

Réheim, Géza. Yaboaine, a War God of Normansby Island (contin.) (Oceania, 16, No. 4, pp. 319- 
336. Sydney, 1946). 

Schuster, Carl. Prehistoric Stone Objects from New Guinea and the Solomons (Mankind, 3, No. 9, 
pp. 247-251, 4 figs. Sydney, 1946). 

Seligman, C. G., and T. Elder Dickson. “Rajim”’ and “Tabuya”’ of the d’ Entrecasteaux Group (Man , 
46, pp. 129-134, 7 figs. London, 1946). 

Spoehr, Alexander. The Museum as Custodian of Pacific Cultures (CNHMB, 18, No. 2, p. 7, 1 illus. 
Chicago, 1947). 

Stevenson, G. B. Rock Paintings at Kokoamo, North Otago (JPS, 55, No. 3, pp. 218-220, 4 pls. Wel- 
lington, N. Z., 1946). 

Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter H. Buck). An Introduction to Polynesian Anthropology (iii, 133 pp. Bishop 
Museum Bulletin, No. 187. Honolulu, 1945). 

Thompson, Laura. Guam and Its People (350 pp., illus., maps, charts. Princeton University Press, 
1947). 

Watt, W. (A. Capell, Ed.). Some Children’s Games from Tanna, New Hebrides (Mankind, 3, No. 9, 
pp. 261-264. Sydney, 1946). 


Physical Anthropology 


Asdell, S. A. Comparative Chronologic Age in Man and Other Mammals (Journal of Gerontology, 1, 
No. 2, pp. 224-236. 1946). 

Bayley, N., and L. M. Bayer. The Assessment of Somatic Androgyny (AJPA, N.S., 4, No. 4, pp. 
433-461. 1946). 

Brues, A. M. Regional Differences in the Physical Characteristics of an American Population (Ibid., 
pp. 463-481. 1946). 

Conel, J. LeRoy. The Postnatal Development of the Human Cerebral Cortex—Vol. III, The Cortex 
of the Three-month Infant (viii, 165 pp., 105 pp. of pls. Harvard University Press, 1946). 
Corner, George W. The Hormones in Human Reproduction (285 pp., illus. Princeton University 

Press, 1947). 

Count, Earl W. Brain and Body Weight in Man: Their Antecedents in Growth and Evolution. A 
Study in Dynamic Somatometry (Annals of the N. Y. Academy of Sciences, 46, Art. 10, pp. 
993-1122, 24 figs., 31 tables. 1947). 

Dobzhansky, Th. Genetics of Natural Populations. XIII. Recombination and Variability in Popu- 
lations of Drosophila Pseudoobscura (Genetics, 31, No. 3, pp. 269-290. 1946). 

Engle, Earl T. (Ed.). The Problem of Fertility (264 pp., illus. Princeton University Press, 1947). 
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Epstein, H. The Hejas Dwarf Goat (Domestication of animals and evidence on production of do- 
mestic animal breeds) (Journal of Heredity, 37, No. 11, pp. 345-352. 1946). 

Fisher, R. A. The Rhesus Factor. A Study in Scientific Method (American Scientist, 35, No. 1, pp. 
95-102, and p. 113, 2 figs., 5 tables. New Haven, Conn., 1947). 

Gates, Reginald Ruggles. Human Genetics (2 vols., xiv, 1518 pp., 326 figs., 42 tables. Macmillan 
Co., N. Y., 1946). 

Hall, E. R. Zoological Subs pecies of Man at the Peace Table (Journal of Mammalogy, 27, No. 3, pp. 
227-234. 1946). 

Hambly, Wilfrid D. Cranial Capacities, a Study in Methods (Fieldiana. Anthropology, 36, No. 3, 
pp. 25-75, tables. Chicago Natural History Museum, 1947). 

Krogman, W. M. The Reconstruction of the Living Head from the Skull (F.B.I. Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, 15, No. 7, pp. 11-18. 1946) 

Lasker, G. W. The Inheritance of Cleidocranial Dysostosis (Human Biology, 18, No. 2, pp. 102-126. 
1946). 

Lasker, G. W. Migration and Physical Differentiation. A Comparison of Immigrant with A merican- 
born Chinese (AJPA, N.S., 4, No. 3, pp. 273-300. 1946). 

Little, K. L. A Study of a Series of Human Skulls from Castle Hill, Scarborough (Biometrika, 33, Pt. 
1, pp. 25-35. 1943). 

Meredith, H. V., and E. M. Meredith. The Body Size of South African Negroid Schoolboys Com- 
pared with North American Schoolboys of White, Mongoloid, and Negroid Stocks (AJPA, N.S., 
4, No. 3, pp. 377-388. 1946). 

Reynolds, E. L. Sexual Maturation and the Growth of Fat, Muscle, and Bone in Girls (Child De- 
velopment, 17, No. 3, pp. 121-144. 1946). 

Seltzer, C. C. Chest Circumference Changes as a Result of Severe Physical Training (AJPA, N'S., 
4, No. 3, pp. 389-393. 1946). 

Seltzer, C. C., and J. R. Gallagher. Somatotypes of an Adolescent Group (Ibid., No. 2, pp. 153-168. 
1946). 

Senyiirek, M. S. Study of the Skulis from Masat Héyiik, Excavated under the Auspices of the Turkish 
Historical Society (Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Belleten, 10, No. 38, pp. 231-254 [in Turkish with 

full English text]. 1946). ‘ 

Sergi, S. Craniometria e craniografia del primo paleantropo di Saccopastore (Richerche Morfologia, 
20/21, pp. 733-791. 1944). 

Simms, H. S. Logarithmic Increase in Mortality as a Manifestation of Aging (Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy, 1, No. 1, pp. 13-26. 1946). 

Spies, T. D., and H. S. Collins. Observations on Aging in Nutritionally Deficient Persons (Journal 
of Gerontology, 1, No. 1, pp. 33-45. 1946). 

Stieglitz, Edward J. The Second Forty Years (Facts about the biology of aging) (x, 317 pp. Lippin- 
cott, 1946). 

Strandskov, H. H., and E. W. Edelen. Monozygotic and Dizygotic Twin Birth Frequencies in the 
Total, the “White” and the “Colored”? U. S. Populations (Genetics, 31, No. 4, pp. 438-446. 
1946). 

Strandskov, H. H., and G. J. Siemens. An Analysis of the Sex Ratios among Single and Plural 
Births in the Total, the “White” and the “Colored’”’ U. S. Populations (AJPA, N.S., 4, No. 4, 
pp. 491-501. 1946). 

Teale, Edwin Way. Albinos (CNHMB, 18, No. 2, p. 6, Chicago, 1947). 

Villee, C. A. Phenogenetic Studies of the Homoeotic Mutants of Drosophila Melanogaster. IV. Homo- 
eotic and “Growth-rate’’ Genes (Assessment of “racial” traits—important bearing on pheno- 
typic traits used in “racial” classification) (Genetics, 31, No. 4, pp. 428-437. 1946). 

Woo, T. L. A Study of the Chinese Humerus (Biometrika, 33, Pt. 1, pp. 36-47. 1943). 

Wright, S. Isolation by Distance under Diverse Systems of Mating (Mechanisms for evolution) 

(Genetics, 31, No. 1, pp. 39-59. 1946). 
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Wright, S., and Th. Dobzhansky. Genetics of Natural Populations. XII. Experimental Reproduction 
of Some of the Changes Caused by Natural Selection in Certain Populations of Drosophila 
Pseudoobscura (Genetics, 31, No. 2, pp. 125-156. 1946). 


Prehistory 


Absolon, K. A Cast-Iron Ring 2500 Years Old: Further Discoveries in the B$é Skala Cave (Illus- 
trated London News, 209, No. 5614, pp. 592-593, 11 figs. 1946). 

Absolon, K. 100,006 Years of Central European History: Recent Moravian Discoveries Related to the 
Story of Man (Ibid., pp. 594-595, large illus. chart with text. 1946). 

Albright, W. F. The Late Bronze Town at Modern Djett (BASOR, No. 104, pp. 25-26. New Haven, 
Conn., 1946). 

Anonymous. Cave Paintings. 20,000-year-old Stone Age Art Is Found in French Cave (Montignac) 
(Life Magazine, 22, No. 8, pp. 64-69, 5 b. & w. and 8 color illus. 1947). 

Anonymous. Oldest Human Bones Arrive in the U. S. (Dr. Ralph von Koenigswald’s finds in China 
and Java) (Ibid., 21, No. 15, pp. 27-31, 7 illus., 1 drawing. 1946). 

Bailloud, G., and G. Tendron. Les gravures pariétales de la Grotte du Cheval a Arcy-sur-Cure 
(Yonne) (BSPF, 43, Nos 5 and 6, pp. 155-160, 1 fig. Paris, 1946). 

Boule, Marcellin. Les hommes fossiles. Eléments de paléontologie humaine (Troisiéme édition par 
Henri V. Vallois) (xii, 587 pp., 294 figs. Masson et Cie., Paris, 1946). 

Cailleux, André. A pplication de la pétrographie sédimentaire aux recherches préhistoriques (BSPF, 
43, Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 182-191, 1 fig., 7 tables. Paris, 1946). 

Cornwall, P. B. A Lower Palaeolithic Hand-Axe from Central Arabia (Man, 46, p. 144, 1 fig. Lon- 
don, 1946). 

Fardet, L. Station magdalénienne de La Jouanne (Commune des Choux, Loiret) (BSPF, 43, Nos. 
5 and 6, pp. 165-176, 4 pls. Paris, 1946). 

Fitte, Paul. Gisements préhistoriques entre le Sud Algérien ef le Soudan (Ibid., pp. 192-196, 1 illus. 
Paris, 1946). 

Fitte, Paul, and O. Fitte. Du paléolithique supérieur en place dans la région de Colomb-Béchar 
(Sud-Oranais) (Ibid., pp. 176-178, drawings. Paris, 1946). 

Fox, Cyril. A Shield-Boss of the Early Iron Age from Anglesey (Wales) with Ornament A pplied by 
Chasing Tools (Repr. from Archaeologia Cambrensis, 98 [1945], Nos. 199-220, pls., 11 text- 
figs. Museums Journal, 46, No. 9. London, 1946). 

Giot, P. R. Sur la conservation des ossements préhistoriques en Bretagne et sur la destination des 
dolmens (BSPF, 43, Nos. 5 and 6, pp. 164-165. Paris, 1946). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTES ON SOME RECENT ARCHEOLOGICAL SITES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


During the spring of 1945 I noticed several sherd concentrations, apparently on 
recently occupied sites, on the island of Biak (one of the Schouten Islands off the north- 
west coast of New Guinea) and on the island of Morotai (the northernmost island of 
the Halmahera Group). These sites were, in general, greatly damaged by war activity. 
No attempt was made to excavate and, since I had little room for additional baggage, 
interesting artifacts were sketched and then discarded. I was not able to gain access to 
any of the existing native villages in order to collect any additional information. 

On the south coast of Biak and west of the present village of Bosnik over two hun- 
dred sherds were seen in the water associated with the ruins of pile dwellings. These 
buildings were some eighty to one hundred feet long and twenty feet wide and were in 
ail probability the remains of the villages of Mokmer, Boroke and Sorido, since these 
villages are indicated on maps to have been near army installations also bearing those 
names. Figs. 27-32 in the accompanying plate illustrate rim shapes and decorations 
found there. Figs. 27 and 31 diagram the predominate technique of decoration, that 
of forming raised bands by modeling the vessel surface when the paste was very plastic 
and then incising some of the bands with an edged implement. It is possible that some 
of the incised bands may have been fillets that were well worked into the body of the 
vessel. Fig. 32 illustrates a sherd bearing a simple incised decoration, the only one 
noted. In general the sherds were well made, smoothed, tempered with moderate 
amounts of sand with inclusive flecks of white coral or shell, and ranged in color from 
buff to red brown. Other artifacts seen were a notched bone awl, a portion of a highly 
polished bone cylinder, a fragment of a polished stone blade, fragments of china-ware, 
broken iron pots and portions of enamel-ware utensils. 

On Morotai three sites were noted on the southern coast of the island and one site 
at a distance of approximately three miles inland from the same coast. 

The inland site was situated in a small valley with a stream running approximately 
to the west. This stream was probably a tributary of the Tjao River. The trees had ap- 
parently been cleared from the valley, and thick, tall grass grew everywhere except in 
the immediate vicinity of the garden plots and habitation areas. Two house sites were 
discernible and from the remnants appeared to have been roughly rectangular, thirty- 
five by twelve feet, with the floors some four feet above ground. Across the stream from 
the houses was an overgrown garden plot outlined by large logs laid in a square approxi- 
mately sixty feet on a side. The large square was subdivided by more logs into four 
squares thirty feet on a side. A few vines bearing small, yellow, crook-neck squash were 
observed, as well as two clumps of banana trees on the garden side of the stream. The 
area immediately surrounding the house sites appeared to be a shallow midden. Coco- 
nut shells, broken glass bottles, tin cans, several small enamel-ware puts and several 
concentrations of large spiral shells and clam shells were readily apparent. 

A number of sherds of one bowl-like vessel approximately eight inches in diameter 
and five inches deep were found. A sherd from this vessel is illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
vessel was red-brown in color with grey-black firing clouds on the exterior. Both exterior 
and interior were smoothed and striations were visible. The interior was coated with a 
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permanent red slip slightly more reddish than the general vessel color. A painted deco- 
ration, almost approaching a glaze, was rather crudely applied to both the exterior and 
interior when the surface was still damp, as striations formed by the stick or brush 
stroke were visible. This paint was a dull red color on the red-brown portions of the 
vessel, and black on the areas covered by the firing clouds. Tempering was of fine sand, 
moderate in amount, with small white flecks of what was probably coral visible. Tex- 
ture of the vessel was compact with the edges of the breaks feeling very gritty; surface 
texture was hard and only slightly gritty. 

A broken vessel, shown in Fig. 3, of which three sides, the bottom and five parti- 
tions were present, was also found. This specimen appeared to be identical in paste, 
surface finish and method of decoration to the bowl-like vessel described above. No use 
for this rather peculiar form has yet been suggested to me in a serious manner. I might 
add that it was not a cell-type brick or a storage battery. 

Only one other potsherd was observed at this site and it is diagrammed in Fig. 4. 
This sherd had an everted rim and a notched lip. Temper was of fine sand with many 
sparkling silica particles and appeared excessive in amount. Texture was compact and 
the sherd was extremely gritty to touch. Color was a dark red-brown. 

Other artifacts seen at this site were fragments of a circular stone bowl, diagrammed 
in Fig. 2, made of a pink-black granitic rock, smoothed on all surfaces but not polished, 
and a wooden mortar which was rather complicated in shape with flat projecting base, 
large flat top and large lug handles. 

On Dehegila Point of Morotai, near or on the former village site of Dehegila, a 
number of sherds were found. Evidences of former occupation had been largely obliter- 
ated by bulldozer activity. On the eastern side of the point some trash deposits, pos- 
sibly two or more feet in depth, were noted, filling cavities in the coral rock. No attempt 
at excavation was made. Thirteen sherds, Figs. 5-17, were sketched. All these sherds, 
including No. 17 which had a thin line incised under the lip, were decorated as shown 
in the diagrams. An estimated number of fifty plain, smoothed body sherds were also 
observed. No undecorated rims were noted. All sherds appeared to be smoothed with 
striations visible, to have fine sand temper with small inclusive flecks of white, coral- 
like materia], to have the tempering present in moderate to abundant amounts, and to 
have colors ranging from buffs through red-browns. Decoration consisted of both thin 
and broad line incising which had been made with implements with semi-sharp points. 
Designs were mainly of horizontal incised bands with rows or small elements of finger- 
nail incising accompanying the bands (as in Figs. 5, 7 and 11). In this connection, I 
should like to point out that the horizontal lines could have been made by trailing the 
thumb-nail around the vessel. Sherd No. 13 presented a channeled effect bordered by 
a row of finger-nail incisions with sets of concentric finger-nail incisions in the groove. 
Two rims, Figs. 6 and 10, exhibited scalloped effects. Rims were slightly to moderately 
flaring and all six rims had inner, flattened bands. Lips were, in addition, generally 
flattened. Four of the rims, Figs. 10, 14, 15 and 16, exhibited a red slip on the interior, 
with No. 14 also having the slip on the exterior. Two body sherds, Figs. 7 and 13, also 
had a red slip on the interior. 


Additional artifacts noted on this site were several notched hammerstones and two 
Nederlandsch Indie one-cent coins dated 1914. The most elaborate hammerstone had 
shallow pits pecked on opposing sides, two opposing side notches made by knocking 
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eight flakes (four from each side) from the stone and battered ends.The two coins were 
found eroding from a thin humus layer along with small sherd fragments. 

The third site seen on Morotai was located on a bluff just east of the Totodokoe 
River. At this site a bulldozer had been used to level the area and the sherds were 
found near the edge of the bluff where the loose dirt had been deposited. Possibly one 
hundred or more were seen, all smoothed on both interior and exterior with many stria- 
tions visible. Temper was of fine sand with many sparkling silica particles and small 
white flecks inclusive. Temper was moderate to excessive in amount. Texture was com- 
pact, with surface texture very gritty. Colors were red-buff to red-brown. Only five rim 
sherds were found, four of which are diagrammed in Figs. 23-26. Rim shape appeared 
to be gently flaring, and one sherd (Fig. 25) possessed an inner flattened rim. Another 
sherd (Fig. 24) had a weakly channeled rim. One rim sherd (Fig. 23) and one body sherd 
were decorated by finger-nail incising. One other artifact, a water-worn sandstone rock, 
two-and-one-half inches in length and exhibiting a battered appearance, was found. 
This stone had two notches made by striking two flakes from opposing sides of the rock 
for each notch (four flakes in all). No broken china-ware, tin cans, or other signs of 
modern contact were seen at this site. 

Below this site and on the beach approximately a quarter of a mile to the west, three 
smoothed sherds were found. All had fine sand temper with sparkling silica particles 
and small white flecks inclusive. The single rim sherd was undecorated and gently flar- 
ing. One body sherd had a red-slipped interior and the other body sherd (Fig. 33) ex- 
hibited two parallel incised bands fringed by a row of triangular punctates. The latter 
sherd was red-brown on the exterior and a dull black on the interior. 

Another concentration of sherds was seen on Morotai near the beach a short dis- 
tance west of the village of Nica (Headquarters for the Netherlands Indies Civilian Ad- 
ministration) located on south-central Morotai. Sherds from this site are illustrated in 
Figs. 18-22. Although over two hundred sherds were seen, only two with decorations 
were noted, one a rim sherd (Fig. 21) with crude indentations on the outer lip, and onea 
body sherd (Fig. 20) with an incised decoration. On the latter sherd, the two small ele- 
ments above the horizontal lines and the curved elements below appeared to have been 
made with a double-pointed implement. The paste of these sherds was again charac- 
terized by moderate to abundant amounts of fine sand with inclusive white flecks, but at 
this site the gray colors predominated, though many red-brown sherds were present, 
and many sherds seemed to be decomposing because of poor firing. No slipped sherds 
were noted. Fig. 22 diagrams what appears to have been a handle; the hole in this 
sherd was made at the time of construction of the vessel. Two fragments of what were 
probably portions of annular, basal rings were found. These were approximately two 
inches thick and would have been part of a ring approximately six inches in diameter. 
Some sherds at this site, evidently from near the bases of vessels, were one-and-one- 
half inches thick. Several pitted hammerstones and a number of cracked rocks were 
also seen. 

Kari SCHMITT 
Caicaco, ILLINoIs 


NOTES ON “VILLAGE NOTES FROM BENGAL” 


I was very much interested to read the article “Village Notes from Bengal” by Dr. 
Marian W. Smith in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 4, for I was born and 
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brought up in Eastern Bengal. My native village, Astagram, in the district of Mymen- 
singh, is about 67 miles to the southwest of the town of Sylhet, the headquarters of the 
district of Sylhet. The group of seven villages described in the article under review 
would be about 60 miles to the northeast of my native village. 

Considering the fact that the materials for this article were collected at a distance 
of about 12,000 miles from the villages described, and from one informant only, the 
information contained in it is admjrably detailed and correct. But because of this very 
methodological deficiency a few inaccuracies have crept into this otherwise scientific 
account. The purpose of the present communication is to point them out. 

The title of the article is rather misleading, because the group of seven villages de- 
scribed here falls in the district of Sylhet which is in the province of Assam, and not 
Bengal. Sylhet, a southwestern district of Assam, is separated from Mymensingh, an 
eastern district of Bengal, by the tributaries of the river Meghna. The villages described 
would be about 38 miles east of the nearest point on the Bengal border. A better and 
more correct title for the paper would be “Village Notes from the Surma Valley.” | 
mention the Surma valley because the people of this valley speak a dialectic variant of 
Bengali and have many cultural similarities with the people of Eastern Bengal; whereas 
the people of Northern Assam, in the Brahmaputra valley, are predominantly As- 
samese-speaking. 

In describing the domestic animals the author states: “Hindus raise some goats and 
chickens for both food and sacrifice’’ (p. 579). As is well known, chickens are a religious 
tabu to the Hindus. Only a few groups, who are placed in the lowest stratum of the caste 
hierarchy and were most probably recruited from the aboriginal sections, may have 
retained some of their age-old traditions, and still use chickens for food and sacrifice. 
For the sake of clarity and precision the exact caste name of the group or groups in- 
volved in the above statement should be given. 

The statement “Kinship terms are similar to those employed generally in India, ir- 
respective of religious affiliation” (p. 589) needs explanation. What, exactly, does the 
writer mean? As far as I know, there are some variations in the use of kinship terms 
even among the Hindus from one province to another. 

In describing the parent-child relationship, it is stated that ““A woman begins to cover 
her face before her son when he is about seven years old”’ (p. 591). This statement seems 
unusual. I am familiar with Moslem peasant families of Eastern Bengal, between whom 
and the Moslem peasants of the Surma Valley there are many cultural resemblances. 
Judging by my experience with the customs of the former I should be skeptical about 
the validity of the above statement. That joking with the mother is against the cultural 
norm is to be explained by the traditional feeling of respect towards parents always in- 
culcated into children. The traditional mode of the manifestation of this respectful 
feeling involves an attitude of modesty, softness, economy of words, and exclusion of 
joking remarks. Of course there are variations from this norm, these variations mainly 
depending on individual families. In some families the respectful attitude gives rise to 
a feeling of distance between parents and children. In other families, depending on their 
background, the feeling of distance is much reduced. But I have never seen this re- 
spectful attitude and the absence of a joking relationship being manifested in the form 
of a mother covering her face before her son, whether an adolescent or an adult. It is 
true that the purdah (veiling) system is more common in some Moslem sections 
than in others. But in my house-to-house travels in a number of villages in East Ben- 
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gal, consisting entirely of Moslem peasants, I have not yet come across a single case 
of a mother hiding her face before her son. However, the matter needs further investiga- 
tion. 

The word panchayath (which is really panchayat) has been equated with “‘village 
men” (p. 583). The word panchayat literally means a council of five, but usually con- 
sists of five or more village elders. On important occasions, however, the entire village 
meets to discuss and decide some problem or dispute affecting all. 

In describing the arrangement of houses in an individual compound the author 
writes: “The presence of ‘pools’ within the compounds might be suspect yet is sub- 
stantiated by the map of Sylhet District which shows small bodies of water within the 
village areas” (p. 584, footnote). Now there is no reason to suspect the presence of 
pools. It is quite a common feature of the villages in the lowlands of eastern Bengal and 
Sylhet, and the topography of the land makes it rather imperative. One has to dig a pool 
in order to get enough earth to raise the level of the ground on which to build a house. 
Otherwise in the rainy season the houses would be flooded and washed away. Every 
year the entire area of these lowlands is flooded with water, and the villages look like 
isolated islands. In spite of raising the level of house grounds, it is a common sight in 
many villages to find many houses under two or three feet of water for about a couple 
of months. That is why the plinths of the houses also are often raised three or four feet 
high. 

Many linguistic terms have been wrongly transliterated. The author is conscious of 
this fact, for it is stated “The problem of writing the informant’s terms, therefore, is not 
so much that of phonetic rendering as of transliteration from an only partially familiar 
written language. The result here is a probably unhappy combination of standard trans- 
literation and phonetics” (p. 580, footnote). A list of such words is given below, to- 
gether with a correct phonetic rendering, according to IPA, of the words as they are 
spoken in eastern Bengal, and as they are written in standard Bengali. I am indebted 
to Dr. W. F. Leopold, Professor of German and Linguistics, Northwestern University, 
for the phonetic rendering of the words as I pronounced them. It should be noted here 
that the written form of Bengali is the same in both East and West Bengal, but the 
spoken form differs. 


Words as written by Dr. Smith Spoken E. Bengali Written Bengali 
kush (p. 581, line 13) Ghu§ Gho§ 

samar (p. 581, line 15) Samar Tamar 

soyod (p. 581, line 26) Sorod Sorod 

Choudry (p. 581, line 27) Soud(h)(u)ri T§oudhuri 
Mazundar (p. 581, line 27) Mozumdar Mo‘dzumdar 
sugi (p. 582, line 13) Zugi Dzugi ( <Dzogi) 
sokidar  (p. 583, line 31) Sokidar T§oukidar 
Sasazi (p. 589, line 36) Sasaz' T§atfadzi 


In the concluding section of the paper under consideration, the author wonders if 
the seven-village socio-economic unit, studied by her, could be typical of East Bengal. 
I am inclined to answer this query in the negative, though clusters of villages are gen- 
erally found centering around a big market. I must admit that I have not made any 
investigation on the point, but at the moment I cannot think of any cluster as a seven- 
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village unit. The clusters, and the number of villages in each cluster, seem to be acci- 
dental and influenced by geographical factors, especially in the lowland basins of East 
Bengal (locally known as bhati area) where the villages have grown up in relatively 
recent times. Most of these villages consist of both Hindus, of different castes, and 
Moslems. Villages consisting of one religious group are also to be found. 

Inter-village relations are mainly economic. People of different villages come to the 
central market with their respective products, and brisk buying and selling go on. Inter- 
village social relations depend more on religious or occupational homogeneity. I have 
seen friendly sporting competitions being arranged between adjoining Moslem villages. 
In one such competition the writer, though a Hindu, was invited to join the team of the 
Moslem village nearest to his house. Intra-village socio-economic relations are closer, 
and embrace both Hiridus and Moslems. They take an active interest in.each other’s 
festivals, and address each other by kinship terms in accordance with generation and 
age. There are many cases of Hindus making offerings to some mosques, and of Mos- 
lems making offerings to some temples, in order to get rid of some illness or baffling mis- 
fortune. 

Finally, Dr. Smith’s analysis of the basic relationships prevailing within the Moslem 
families, described by her, confirms the common knowledge about close cultural re- 
semblances between the Hindus and the Moslems of Bengal and the Surma Valley. 

NABENDU DatTA-MAJUMDER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ON GLADWIN’S METHODS OF CORRELATION IN TREE-RING ANALYSIS 

The recent effort of Harold S. Gladwin to reduce the personal factor in tree-ring 
analysis' was reviewed in the July-September, 1946, issue of this journal by Ernst An- 
tevs, who concluded that Gladwin had succeeded in designing an objective method that 
“is relatively easy to use and should be reliable.” In tests by a trained dendrochronolo 
gist on specimens of known date his method was found, in certain instances, to give er- 
roneous results, yielding in fact higher coefficients for certain alignments known not to 
match than for alignment at the point of true cross-identity.? A subsequent study of 
Gladwin’s method has convinced the writer that it will not prove consistently reliable 
in practice because it includes features which are theoretically unsound. 

Inasmuch as Antevs has outlined the rules of Gladwin’s procedure in the above- 
mentioned review, it will not be necessary to repeat them in detail. Briefly, Gladwin 
converts raw ring-measurements into deviations from jumping means (Gladwin calls 
them “running averages” but, since they shift only every ten years, “jumping” is a 
more accurate designation). With two series aligned in a position of possible cross-iden- 
tification, he records agreements and disagreements between the series, assigning nu- 
merical scores on the basis of the amount of deviation common to the pair, i.e.,the lesser 
of the two deviations. An agreement is scored if the deviations are of like sign, disagree- 


1 Harold S. Gladwin, Tree-ring Analysis. Methods of Correlation. Medallion Papers No. 
XXVIII, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, 1940 

2 Tests made by Robert E. Bell at the Dendrochronology Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago. 
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recorded, the instance being termed “neutral.”” Measurement is made in mm., to .1 
mm., and the highest agreement or disagreement that may be recorded is limited to 
1.0 mm. A coefficient is then derived as follows: 


S »ments X 100 
“Correlation” =— um of : % 
Sum of agreements and disagreements 


Some of the vitiating features of Gladwin’s method and of the resulting coefficient 
appear to the writer to be as follows: 

1. The ignoring of neutrals. Disagreement is scored only when the departures of the 
two series from their respective means are opposite in sign. No disagreement is recorded 
if one pair is average, irrespective of how divergent the corresponding ring may be. The 
neutrals do not enter the derived coefficient at all, regardless of their number. On this 
point, then, the writer must disagree with Antevs’ statement that Gladwin’s method 
takes all rings into consideration. 

2. The indiscriminate evaluation of agreement. No distinction is made between 
complete and partial agreement. For example, the two pairs of ring measurements be- 
low are assigned the same agreement scores: 


Deviation from mean Agreement 
Tree A Tree B 
Pair | .30 30 30 
Pair 2 .30 1.30 30 


The derived coefficient of similarity does not correct for lumping complete and partial 
agreements together. It indicates only what per cent of the summed non-neutral agree- 
ment and disagreement scores are agreement scores. Thus full use is not made of the 
information available in the measured series, and the coefficient does not accurately 
indicate the degree of association present. In this respect it differs essentially from con- 
ventional coefficients of correlation. These latter are ratios formed with the dispersions 
of the series, and purport to show what proportion! of the variance of one series may be 
explained by, or is related to, the variance of the other. 

3. The use of a jumping mean occasionally results in a reversal of the relative size of 
two consecutive rings. This takes place at the point where the average jumps. The fol- 
lowing example is from Gladwin’s publication, Table XIII, column D: 


Ring measurement Jumping average Deviation 
1.20 1.58 — .38 
90 1.05 — .15 


3 Strictly, of course, it is the square of the product moment correlation coefficient which 
indicates the proportion of the variance that has been explained. 
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Here the ring which was the larger by .3 mm. is made to appear the smaller by about .2 
mm. A true moving average, shifting yearly, is admittedly more trouble to compute, but 
its use would avoid errors of this sort. 

4. Gladwin’s coefficient, as Antevs implies, is unduly sensitive to arbitrary fluctua- 
tions in location of the average line. Conventional coefficients of correlation are unaf- 
fected by shifting the average. 

The defect of a formula which ignores neutrals, fails to distinguish complete and 
partial agreement, and is sensitive to small deviations is clearly shown by example. For 
simplicity two short series of five measurements are used, but the example could of 
course be expanded to any length. The example is purposely extreme. In investigating 
the features of a mathematical function it is a convenient practice to study its action 
in the extreme or limiting cases; thus its characteristics are quickly exposed. The 
practice is valid here, for our statistical methods must yield reliable results in all con- 
ceivable situations. Let not the reader dismiss the example with the thought that visual 
inspection precedes the use of more impersonal methods and that cross-identification 
would therefore obviously not be attempted at such a position. The situation here 
illustrated might easily be overlooked if present in milder form, or just such a se- 
ries might be obscured within a longer, apparently matching series. In either case 
the result expressed as a mathematical fact would be insiciously misleading. 


EXAMPLE 
Ring measurements Deviations from mean Gladwin’s scoring 
" Agree- Disagree- 
Tree A Tree B Tree A Tree B ment ant 
1.1 — 0 
1.0 1.7 0 6 
1.1 1.3 1 
1.8 1.2 8 1 1 
Sum 5.0 3.0 0 
Mean 1.0 1.1 


In this example Gladwin’s percentage correlation =(.3 X100/.3) =100%. Conven- 
tional skeleton plot comparison (a comparison based only on rings that are very nar- 
row in relation to their averages) would not indicate a correspondence at this point. 
The product-moment correlation coefficient is .15 or, in per cent of variance explained, 
r=.02; both are figures insignificantly different from zero. The first-moment correla- 
tion coefficient is likewise small: C,; =.13. 

In spite of the above defects, the writer feels that Gladwin is to be commended for 
attempting to place on a more objective basis a biometric technique, the measurements 
of which properly belong in the realm of statistics. But he feels also that some of the 
ease of calculation of Gladwin’s coefficient may have to be sacrificed for increased relia- 
bility. 
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The usually cited objections to the use of correlation in the cross-identification of 
tree-ring series seem to the writer not to exclude all mathematical methods finally. A 
standard “deseasonalization,”” employing running means approximately equal to the 
cyclical period, would remove the cyclical fluctuations which, if present, would result 
in spuriously high correlations between complacent series. The exaggerated weighting, 
given a few highly divergent rings and the occurrence of non-Gaussian distributions, 
may result in misleading low coefficients of product-moment correlation between a pair 
of actually well-matching ring series. These features of product-moment correlation 
may be avoided by the use of first-moment correlation.‘ In fact, the first-moment cor- 
relation coefficient is simpler to compute than the product-moment correlation coeffi- 
cient and is theoretically a better measure of covariation. It was developed specifically 
to measure the similarity of fluctuation between economic time series where the above 
objections to product-moment correlation particularly obtain. Furthermore, problems 
of establishing the lag between time series resemble those of cross-identification in den- 
drochronology. It may be that first-moment correlation will prove to be the answer. 

Gorpon D. Grsson 
PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 


CONCERNING THE PUNAN OF BORNEO 

In the April-June, 1946, issue of the Anthropologist Dr. Heine-Geldern has a foot- 
note on page 161 in which he says “recently, even doubts of the existence of the Punan 
as a distinct people have been expressed by Fay-Cooper Cole, 1945, p. 199. These 
doubts are wholly unfounded. The Punan have been seen, described and photographed 
by numerous observers.” Then follows a list of references. 

I wish to take exception to the sentence “These doubts are wholly unfounded.” De- 
spite the fact that people called Punan have been seen and reported by reliable parties 
I still am inclined to doubt their existence as a distinct people. 

When I was preparing to go into Borneo my friend Dr. Haddon—one of those who 
had observed and measured Punan—urged me to give special attention to them, since 
they deviated from other Malayan peoples in being nomadic. I went to Borneo looking 
for Punan. While in Central Borneo I sought in vain for any such people, but I did find 
that any group which was away from home gathering jungle products and living in 
temporary camps was known as punan. I saw several such Punan groups but upon in- 
quiry found they all related to fixed villages. Under the circumstances I believe that in 
Central Borneo the term has no other significance than our word “camper.” It is pos- 
sible that in Sarawak and elsewhere there may be truly nomadic Punan, but for the 
moment I think there is reasonable doubt that this is true. 

Fay-Cooper CoLe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLBOOKS AND THE “HUMAN NOTE” 
Several months ago my young daughter, who was then in the third grade of one of 
the best-known public schools in the state of Pennsylvania, consulted me concerning 


4 O. Gressens and E. D. Mouzon, Jr., “The Validity of Correlation in Time Sequences and a 
New Coefficient of Similarity,” J. Amer. Stat. Assn., 22: 483-492. George R. Davies, “First 
Moment Correlation,” J. Amer. Stat. Assn., 25: 413-427. 
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the accuracy of several passages in one of her class-books. These passages refer to the 
pygmies of the Congo, and read as follows: 

No one wanted to stay at home with his father or mother. The pygmy children do not love 
their fathers and mothers, and their fathers and mothers do not love them. They care nothing for 
their own land or people. All they want is to hunt and to eat. 

They are cruel to one another . . . . They have no tales . . . . These children do not tell one 
another stories. They know nothing about the past. They do not think about the future. They 
have no God, and they say no prayers” (pp. 125-126). 

The book in which these incredible statements are made is Book One of the Human 
Geography Series by Grades, Children of Many Lands, by James Fairgrieve, M.A., 
Fellow of the American Geographical Society, and Ernest Young, B.Sc., published by 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1923. 

In the Preface to this first volume we are told that “The series of elementary geogra- 
phy books introduced by this little volume and its companion, Homes Far Away, is 
just what its name denotes—human. Everywhere the human note is predominant and 
the relation of man to his environment insisted upon. . . . No fact is given without its 
reason, and the reasons are presented in such a way as to appeal to the child mind” 
(p. 5). 

These reasons obviously appealed to the authors. 

Two other tidbits from this remarkable volume are the following. Under the photo- 
graph of a delightfully attractive Eskimo child holding a puppy is the legend,““The 
Eskimos do not wash, and their thick, coarse, black hair is never cut” (p. 20). A de- 
scription of the people of “the Savanna” contains the following passage: “the funniest 
thing of all was the black baby. It had black skin, thick lips, a flat nose, and teeth as 
white as snow. Its head was covered with woolly curls, and its eyes shone like little 
stars. . . . There are no cradles for these children, and when the mother is tired she just 
puts the little one on a heap of leaves. If it cries, no one takes any notice; negroes like 
noise” (p. 102). 

What led my daughter to consult me was that the statements about the pygmies 
seemed to her, on the face of them, strange and difficult to believe. I explained to her 
that they were untrue. This information she promptly passed on to her teacher. The lat- 
ter, in turn, assured her that what she had read in the book was perfectly true. Which 
piece of information was conveyed to me with some finality by Miss Montagu. I then 
fell back upon my authority as a scientist and pointed out that these were matters 
which I had been studying for the greater part of my life, and teaching for many years. 

“How many years?” 

“Fifteen,” I replied. 

“Well,” said Miss Montagu, “my teacher has been teaching for twenty-six years, 
so there!” 

Fortunately, a rather handsome student of mine was present during this discussion. 
On being appealed to by his young admirer for a decision he unhesitatingly gave it in 
my favor. And so the day was won. 

The moral or morals is/are obvious. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR! 
VII. THE ARAB WORLD 


No anthropology as such existed before the war in the countries of Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, or Arabia, or Turkey for that matter, as represented in 
the curriculum of a university. Physical anthropology received some attention, and 
courses introduced in the American University of Beirut aroused interest in ethnology 
and related topics. Johannes Ariens Kappers of Holland was Visiting Professor between 
1928 and 1930, offering “Races of the Near East.” The studies which Kappers com- 
menced have been carried on by Prof. William M. Shanklin, who teaches anatomy in 
the medical college, with the result that measurements on the Transjordan Bedouins, 
the Ruwala, Akeydat and other groups have appeared in various journals. 

Cultural anthropology was not represented save as interest centered in a Committee 
on Anthropological Studies which assembled men of the Beirut faculty who were inter- 
ested in developing the field, although none of them was a trained anthropologist. 
Stuart Dodd, a sociologist, was chairman. Its purpose was to organize three public 
lectures a year and to arouse the interest of the community in its own cultural back- 
ground. It lasted for about five years, from 1930-1935. The cultural field was con- 
ducted by historians of the committee of whom at least Dr. Zurayk had taken courses 
in anthropology during his graduate work in the United States. Arab history was 
taught from the cultural point of view. 

Folklore received some encouragement from the committee which offered a prize 
for the best collection of native Arab proverbs. Amateur folklorists and song collectors 
were stimulated to busy themselves, but no training was given in how to collect or 
how to analyze materials in hand, and no musicologist was available to transcribe such 
songs as may have been recorded. Dr. Tawfic Canaan of Jerusalem, a physician, cul- 
minated his studies of Arab folklore with a publication on the “Arab Curse,” and a 
German pastor of Jerusalem named Hanauer brought out a book on Arab folklore. 
But with the exception of these collecting efforts, and one or two studies of village com- 
munities by American trained sociologists,? the Near East offers a virgin field to cultural 
anthropology. 

Archaeology in the area is so old and developed that its interests and personnel hardly 
interrelate with the field of cultural anthropology to which it properly belongs. For this 
reason, cultural or social anthropology will have to make its own beginning in field 
work and train scholars before it can approach the level of archaeology in the Middle 
East. The Director of Antiquities of Lebanon, Maurice Chehab, is a trained archae- 
ologist, educated in France, and the Director of Antiquities in Syria, Jafer Hasani, is 
likewise professionally trained. Expeditions from England, America, and France have 


1 Report No. VII of the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, Na- 
tional Research Council. 

The information in this report was obtained by personal interview from Dr. Costi Zurayk, 
sometime Professor of Arabic History at the American University, Beirut, Syria, and the present 
Minister from Syria, with the help of Dr. Afif I. Tannous, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agriculture, on June 4, 1945. 

2? See Afif I. Tannous, “The Arab Village Community of the Middle East,”’ Annual Report for 
1943, Smithsonian Institution, pp. 523-543, 1944. 
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penetrated these countries and excavated sites on which there are substantial published 
reports. 

The travelers and explorers of the Arabian and Syrian deserts were mainly adven- 
turers, linguists, or historians. The names of Palgrave, Doughty, Lawrence, Philby, 
and recently Bertram Thomas come to mind. The full accounts by Professor Alois 
Musil, a Czech, of his expeditions in the territory of the Ruwala provide the most de- 
tailed material available for the systematic study of a Bedouin tribe.* Coon has out- 
lined Southern Arabia as a field for study.‘ 

A very good opportunity presents itself for an anthropologist who knows the cate- 
gories to spend a year at the American University of Beirut and do some teaching, but 
mainly to survey the possibilities for anthropological studies in the Near East. Apart 
from any consideration by the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthro- 
pology, some discussion of the matter has transpired at official levels. It may be assumed 
that, however such conversations and plans eventuate, the possibility that an Ameri- 
can anthropologist may get to the Near East in the near future is very good. 

Some damage was sustained by the Syrian National Museum at Damascus, adja- 
cent to the Orient Palace, during the French bombardment of 1945. 

The Arabic University in Damascus offers professional training, and the Academie 
de Science comprises the fields of philology, history, and science (alm). Likewise, the 
French University in Beirut, which is under the joint direction of the Society of Jesus 
and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is a professional university, and does not 
offer training in the Arts and Sciences. 

N. FENTON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

WasurnctTon, D. C. 
2A. Musil, Manners and customs of the Ruwala Bedouins (1928) and Arabia Deserta (1927), 
American Geographical Society, New York. 

* Carleton S. Coon, “Southern Arabia, a Problem for the Future,” Annual Report for 1944, 

Smithsonian Institution, pp. 385-402, 1945. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


The editor penitently apologizes and accepts full responsibility for a regrettable error in 
ascription of the authorship of the report on “Anthropology During the War. VI. India” in the 
January-March issue of the Anthropologist, Volume 49, No. 1, 1947, pp. 159-164. This was by 
Dr. D. N. Majumdar, Reader in Anthropology, Lucknow University, India, not by Mr. N. Datta- 
Majumder, graduate student at Northwestern University, as printed. The same error applies to 


eight references to the work of Dr. D. N. Majumdar (printed as N. Datta-~-Majumder) throughout - 


the article, and also to five items in “Some New Publications” (Snowballs of Garhwal) under the 
authors’ names: Archer, Bhandari, Datta~-Majumder, Khanapurkar, and Sita. 

The copy for “Anthropology During the War. VI. India” was correct as received from Dr. 
Herskovits and the change was made, for obviously excusable reasons, in the editorial office. 
Neither Dr. Herskovits nor Mr. Datta-Majumder were aware of the error before seeing the 
printed journal since, as the items were entered in page proof, the customary galley proof was not 
sent to Dr. Herskovits. The editor has sent a letter of apology to Dr. D. N. Majumdar and, 
fortunately, the indicated corrections have been made in the reprints of this report. 


* * 


“Personalia,’”’ notes on changes in professional positions, and similar news of interest only to 
professional anthropologists will hereafter be omitted from this section in view of the coming 
appearance of the “Bulletin” to be published by the American Anthropological Association and 
sent to all professional Fellows. The editor thereof is Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y., 
who requests that all such items be sent to him. 

The Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology, under chairmanship of Dr. 
Melville J. Herskovits, has undertaken the preparation of a third edition of the International 
Directory of Anthropologists. The first edition was issued in 1938 and the second in 1940. 


VIKING FUND MEDALS AND PRIZES 


The selection of the recipients of the Viking Fund Medals and Prizes for 1946, announced in 
this journal, Vol. 48, No. 4, p. 691, was left to the three societies most concerned. That for 
achievement in cultural anthropology was awarded by the American Anthropological Association 
to Dr. A. L. Kroeber of the University of California, that in archeology by the Society for Ameri- 
can Archaeology to Dr. Alfred V. Kidder of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and that in 
physical anthropology by the American Association of Physical Anthropologists to Dr. Franz 
Weidenreich of the American Museum of Natural History. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE WORLD TODAY 


Professor Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard is the winner of the $10,000 prize offered by Whittle- 
sey House and Science Illustrated for a book on a scientific subject written for laymen. The 
award was presented to him by Mr. Curtis Benjamin, President of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, at a luncheon on March 14. The tentative title of his book is “Anthropology and the 
World Today.” It combines a description of the whole science of man with a scientist’s analysis 
of modern social life and political preoccupations. Dr. Kluckhohn’s book was planned and partly 
written on a Guggenheim fellowship awarded for that purpose. 

The selection was made from a total of 250 books submitted in the contest. The judges were 
Professor Harlow Shapley of Harvard; Donald Culross Peattie, author and botanist; Waldemar 
Kaempffert, Science Editor of the New York Times; and Dr. Gerald Wendt, Editorial Director of 
Science Illustrated; and the editors of Whittlesey House. 
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Dr. Kluckhohn is professor of anthropology at Harvard. He was formerly at the University of 
New Mexico and there became a student of the Navaho and Hopi Indians. At his request, $2,500 
of the award is being given by the McGraw-Hill Company to Harvard University for research 
among the Navahos. Dr. Kluckhohn is 42 years of age, was born in Iowa, graduated from Wis 
consin, has a Masters degree from Oxford and a Doctors degree from Harvard. 

Another anthropological book was among the five that received honorable mention and a 
prize of $1,000. This was “Men Out of Asia,” by Dr. Harold S. Gladwin. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO FIELD SESSIONS 

The field Sessions in Anthropology of the University of New Mexico, emphasizing field tech- 
nique in archeology and ethnology, will be held again this summer. The sessions are open to lower 
and upper division undergraduates and to graduates. Four courses are offered: 75F, General 
Field Session, for students of lower division, undergraduate level, who have had no previous field 
experience; 76F, Secondary Field Session, for students who have completed acceptable inde- 
pendent or supervised fieldwork, or for those who have completed 75F; 199F, Research, for 
qualified advanced students with previous training and experience. The above-mentioned session 
will be held June 16 to July 26. An Advanced Field Session, Course 175F, for undergraduate and 
graduate instruction and fieldwork at an advanced level, will be held August 3 to August 30. 
Course 199F is also offered during this interval. Incuiries and applications for enrollment should 
be addressed to Dr. Paul Reiter, Anthropology Field Sessions Director, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 

The International Journal of American Linguistics is now offering a special student rate of 
half price ($2.00 per year) in order to make the Journal available to more graduate students in 
linguistics and in anthropology. 

The Journal was founded by the late Professor Franz Boas and is now edited by Dr. Carl 
Voegelin, Chairman of the Department of Anthropology, Indiana University. In addition to 
straight data, articles of methodological interest and book reviews appear in the Journal. The 
Journal is published regularly four times a year. 

WituraM J. WALLACE, Business Manager 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1946 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-fifth annual meeting at The Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill., December 27-30, 1946, in conjunction with the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists, American Folklore Society, Linguistic Society of America, Society for 
American Archaeology, and Society for Applied Anthropology. 

COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 3:00 P.M. 

In the absence of President Linton, Vice-President Hallowell opened the meeting. He stated 
that since both Vice-Presidents were members of the Committee on Reorganization, the President 
and the two Vice-Presidents had agreed that neither of the latter should preside at the discussion 
of the report of the Committee on Reorganization, and if there were no objections from the floor 
he would start the routine business and would ask Dr. Cole to take the chair later. 

The minutes of the Philadelphia meeting, 1945, were not read but approved as printed in 
the American Anthropologist, Vol. 48, No. 2, pp. 308-319, April-June, 1946. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

In January the President appointed the following Committees: 

Nominating Committee: John M. Cooper, chairman, Wendell Bennett, Clyde Kluckhohn. 

Program Committee: Fred Eggan, chairman, D. Byers, A. I. Hallowell, W. W. Hill, H. Hoijer. 

Committee to investigate the possibility of strengthening non-Nazi anthropologists in enemy 
countries: C. S. Coon, chairman, G. Bateson, E. Count, H. Field, A. Métraux. 

Committee of nine to report.to professional membership on proposal] for reorganization of the 
AAA, the establishment of a secretariat, and other means of furthering professional inter- 
ests: J. H. Steward, chairman, E. D. Chapple, A. I. Hallowell, F. Johnson, G. P. Murdock, 
W. D. Strong, C. F. Voegelin, S. Washburn, L. White. 

Committee of Washington anthropologists to report matters of interest to the AAA: H. G. Barnett, 
chairman, W. N. Fenton, R. Flannery, K. Luomala, M. Lantis, F. H. H. Roberts. 

Working Committee of Council and Association representatives to promote anthropology in 
national science legislation: J. M. Cooper, chairman, W. C. Bennett, J. H. Steward. 

The President also appointed as representatives to Section H of the AAAS, W. W. Howells, 
and W. D. Wallis; as representatives to the 1946 National Conference of the Professions, Sciences, 
Art and White Collar Fields, W. Dyk and G. Weltfish. 

Upon receipt of a request for any numbers of the American Anthropologist which we could 
send to help in building up the Scientific Library, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I., the Executive 
Committee voted in March to send to the Scientific Library as complete files as we could gener- 
ously afford. 

In April the Executive Committee voted to accept the invitation of the Chicago groups to 
hold our 1946 meeting in that city. The President then appointed the following Committee on 
Local Arrangements: S. Tax, chairman, G. I. Quimby, R. Waterman. 

In connection with an SSRC project to supply selected libraries in Europe with books in 
the social sciences published in the USA since 1939, the secretaries of the constituent societies 
were requested to supply lists of such books in their respective fields. On April 11th the present 
Secretary of the AAA submitted the list of works on ethnology and social anthropology. 

On May 29th the Executive Committee approved the report of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards (J. M. Cooper, chairman, R. Benedict, W. N. Fenton). Copies of the report were 
sent to the Civil Service Commission, to the National Research Council, and to the Secretaries of 

the other anthropological societies. The report is printed in the American Anthropologist 48: 690- 
691, 1946. 
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On June 17th the Association cooperated with the other societies represented in the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science in the concerted effort to have the National 
Science Legislation brought to vote before Congress would adjourn. All officers and members of 
the Executive Committee of the Association responded immediately to the request that each send 
the necessary telegrams to key congressmen. 

The Executive Committee approved the expenditure by the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments of funds to cover the rental of meeting rooms for the Chicago Annual Meeting. 

The report of the Committee of Washington Anthropologists on matters of interest to the 
AAA embodied six points and recommendations for action on each. This report was sent to all 
Council members and was submitted to the Executive Committee for approval. The Executive 
Committee voted to accept the report and to refer the recommendations upon all six matters de- 
scribed in the report to the President for action. Subsequently the President appoined F. Eggan 
as AAA representative to participate in further discussions of the Joint Exploratory Committee 
on World Affairs (point No. 2 of the report); and he appointed G. P. Murdock official AAA repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Island Program (point No. 4 of the report). 

Upon the resignation effective July 1st of H. G. Barnett as chairman of the above Com- 
mittee of Washington Anthropologists, R. Flannery was appointed chairman pro-tem. 

In September A. M. Tozzer was appointed by the President to act as alternate for A. V. 
Kidder at the special meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies which was called for 
September 20-21, 1946. 

On October 15th the Executive Committee authorized the President to appoint a Committee 
on the Viking Fund Award for 1946. The President asked the Nominating Committee to act in this 
capacity. 

The report on membership of the Association, as of November 30, 1946, is as follows: 


Regular Members— 


AAA members in good standing 834 

AAA members in arrears for 1946... .. 66 900 

AES members in good standing 3 ie 223 

AES members in arrears for 1946 3 226 

ASW members in good standing eee 59 

CSB members in good standing j , 75 

CSB members in arrears for 1946 : ; 11 86 
Total membership 


Ten life members are included in the above figures. 

The Association has lost through death the following members: Hon. Miles Poindexter and 
Mr. Albert Matthews. 

During the year the Association was obliged to withdraw a total of 74 names from the mem- 
bership list: 19 names withdrawn from the AAA for nonpayment of dues, 21 resignations from the 
AAA, and 7 for insufficient address; 11 names withdrawn on notification from the AES; 7 names 
withdrawn on notification from the ASW; 9 names withdrawn on notification from the CSB. 
The total loss of membership from all causes is, therefore, 76. 

During the year 1946, 173 new names were added to our membership list, 131 new members 
and 42 institutions. The membership recorded in 1945 was 1,174.-The membership recorded on 
November 30, 1946, was 1,271, a net gain of 97 members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
(As of November 30th, 1946) 


The current balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as follows: 


Operating Fund. $ 6,480.79 
Permanent Fund 8,557.37 
Memoir Fund 4,008 .06 

Total . $19,046.22 


Of the above, $8,500.00 is deposited in Philadelphia savings banks; $4,995.00 is invested in 
interest-bearing government savings bonds, and $5,551.22 is deposited in a checking account with 
The Nationa! Bank of Germantown, Philadelphia. In accordance with action taken by the Asso- 
ciation at the last annual meeting to create a Memoir Fund of $3,500.00, $2,424.55 was with- 
drawn from the Operating Fund and credited to the Memoir Fund. A $500.00 subvention was 
received from the Southeast Asia Institute to be applied toward the expense of printing the Barton 
memoir. 

The balance in the checking account of the Operating Fund exceeds the 1945 balance by 
$2,037.99: 


Cash on hand in checking account of Operating Fund as of 11/30/46 $5,551.22 
Cash on hand in checking account allocated to Memoir Fund 2,097 .8: 
Balance in checking account of Operating Fund (1946) $3,453.39 
Cash in Operating Fund as of Nov. 30, 1945 $5,839.95 
Authorized transfer to Memoir Fund 2,424.55 
Balance in checking account of Operating Fund (1945) $1,415.40 


DETAILS OF PERMANENT FuND 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1945. ss $8 , 493.68 
Redistribulion—In transfer of funds from banks in New York to those of Philadel- 
phia, the following distribution was accomplished: 


6—$ 25.00 Government Bonds 


6 100.00 Government Bonds 

6— 1,000.00 Government Bonds @ a cost of $4,995.00 
(Maturity Value: $6,750.00) 

On deposit with Western Savings Account #191478 2,500.00 


On deposit with Beneficial Savings Account #J64091 1,062.37 $8,557.37 


Interest earned in 1946, to be credited to the account on Feb. 1, 1947: $38.74. 


DetAIts OF Memorr FunD 


Balance on hand November 30, 1945 ‘ $1,075.45 
On deposit in checking account with National Bank of Germantown. $2,097.83 
On deposit with Western Savings Account #J64091... ; 910.23 


On deposit with Savings Fund Society of Germantown , 1,000.00 $4,008.06 
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REPORT 


Interest earned in 1946, to be credited to the account on Feb. 1, 1947: $9.10. 
The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1946: 


AAA membership 

AES membership. . 
CSB membership 

Sales 

Reprint Reimbursement 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FuND 
Gross receipts: 
Balance on hand November 30, 1945. . 
Less transfer to Memoir Fund. 


American Anthropological Association; Dues: 

1941 

1942. 
1943. 
1944 
1945 

1946 
1947. 
1948 


American Ethnological Society; Dues: 
1942 
1943... 
1944. . 
1945 
1946. 
1947. 


Anthropological Society of Washington; Dues: 
1946. . 


Central States Branch; Dues: 
1944 
1945 
1946. . 
1947 


Reimbursements for reprints 
Sales 
Jan. 3, 1946, Interest on Operating Fund 


$ 396.00 
15.00 
165.00 
585.49 
36.42 


305 .00 


10.00 
85.00 
388.00 
10.00 


$1,197. 


$6,826. 


5,067. 


305 


493. 


243.5 


626 


40.5 


$14,814 


21 


.00 
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2,424.55 
877 
$ 6.00 
6.00 
12.00 
12.00 
83.40 
4,143.41 
776.20 
28.20 
28.00 
5.00 
5.00 
15.00 
‘ 1,154.00 
5.00 1,212 
3 
00 
5.45 2 
8.06 : 
52 


Gross Disbursements: 
Memberships:— 
Inter-American Society of Anthropology & Geography 
American Council on Education 
American Council of Learned Societies 
Committee for Recovery of Archeological Remains—Expenses for J. O. Brew. 
Committee of Nine on Reorganization—Julian Steward, Chairman 
Washington Committee on Matters of Professional Interest-—Homer Barnett, 
Chairman 


George Banta Publishing Company: 


Science Service. $ 5.91 
Printing & Illustrating 4,067 .96 
Distribution 188.78 
Reprints. .. 401.86 


Storage 60.00 


Editor’s Account: 
Assistant. . . 1,180.00 
Expenses. . . 113.84 


Secretary’s Account: 


Expenses 81.23 
Salary 100.00 
Traveling Expense 75.75 


Treasurer’s Account: 


Office Transfer Expense 


Miss Weitzner’s Traveling Expense 21.60 
Reimbursements. . . 66.76 
Assistant. . 480.00 
Office Expenses 170.57 


Balance on hand November 30, 1946 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST BUDGET FOR 1946 


Secretary’s Expenses 
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$ 3.00 
10.00 

35.00 
346.22 

837 .98 


81.27 


1,293.84 


256.98 


744.93 


6,480.79 


$14,814.52 


Allowed Expended Surplus Deficit 


P $ 100.00 $ 100.00 

Office Expense 75.00 81.23 $ 6.23 
Editor’s Expenses 

Assistant....... : 1,200.00 1,180.00 20.00 

Office Expense 200.00 113.84 86.16 
Treasurer’s Expenses 

Office Expense. ....... 125.00 170.57 45.57 
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Expenditures (contin.) 


Allowed Expended Surplus Deficit 


American Anthropologist 


Printing and Illustration............ . $3,500.00 $4,067.96 $567 .96 
Storage & Insurance. 90.00 60.00 30.00 
Traveling Expenses for Officers. 200.00 97.35 102.65 
American Council of Learned Societies... . . ‘ 35.00 35.00 
Inter-American Society for Anthropology & 
American Council on Education......... 10.00 10.00 
Memoir Fund Allocation see eee 2,424.55 2,424.55 
Allocation for Committee of Nine. . ‘ 2,000.00 837.98 1,162.02 
Allocation for Washington Committee on Mat- 
ters of Professional Interest. . ASF 500.00 81.27 418.73 
Committee for Recovery of Archeological Remains 300.00 346.22 46.22 
Removal of Treasurer’s Office from New York to 


Joun A. Noon, Treasurer 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer subject to the report of the Auditing 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as an Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1946 and have found them correct. 
Henry B. Coitins, Jr., Chairman, Cora DuBois, W. Montacue Coss 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The American Anthropologist for 1946, Volume 48, contained 704 pages, consisting of four 
issues of 148, 172, 172, and 212 pages respectively. It contained 28 Articles and Obituaries (just 
the same as in 1945), 428 pages; 69 Book Reviews, 120 pages; 26 Brief Communications, 70 pages; 
Some New Publications, 43 pages; Notes and News, 24 pages; Annual Report, 13 pages; and 
Index, 6 pages. During the year 26 contributions for Articles or Brief Communications were 
rejected or, with the authors’ permission, sent to other journals. This is approximately equal in 
number to those printed. The large number of Book Reviews is solely due to the efforts of the 
Book Review Editor, Dr. A. I. Hallowell. 

One Memoir, No. 65, The Religion of the Ifugaos, by Dr. R. F. Barton was published; this 
contained 219 pages and was distributed in December as Part 2 of No. 4 of Volume 48. A sub- 
stantial subvention was received through the Southeast Asia Institute from Mr. Lawrence L. 
Wilson, a friend of the author, for this purpose. Owing to nation-wide conditions in the printing 
industry, our publishers were unable to handle a greater number of Memoirs; this condition still 
exists. The list price of Memoirs is being increased in proportion to the increase in printing costs. 

Memoir No. 66, Slavery During the Third Dynasty of Ur, by Dr. Bernard J. Siegel will 
appear in January as Part 2 of Volume 49, No. 1. This will consist of 56 pages and is printed 
without subvention. This and the January number of the American Anthropologist will prob- 
ably be a little late in appearing. 

A further increase of 15.4 per cent in cost of printing will become effective with the April 
issue of the American Anthropologist. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. ALDEN Mason, Editor 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Executive Committee acting as the Budget Committee presented the following recom- 
mendations for the 1947 budget: 
A. Expenses of Officers and Representatives of the AAA 
1. Secretary’s Expenses 


Office expenses.............. We 75.00 $ 200.00 
2. Editor’s Expenses 

wis : 2,000.00 

Office expenses... . . 200.00 2,200.00 
3. Treasurer’s Expenses 

Office expenses............. wat 125.00 725.00 
4. Traveling Expenses of Secretary, Editor and 

Treasurer to Annual Meeting............. 200.00 200.00 
5. Traveling Expenses of representative on Com- 

mittee for Recovery of Archaeological Remains. 300.00 300.00 $ 3,625.00 


B. Memberships 


1. American Council of Learned Societies. . . 35.00 
2. Inter-American Society for Anthropology & Geography 3.00 
3. American Council on Education. . ; 10.00 


4. International Institute of Afro- Aunielcun Studies. + 3.00 51.00 


C. Publications 
1. American Anthropologist 


a. Printing and illustrations. ... . 4,500.00 
440.00 
d. Storage and insurance. . 90.00 5,240.00 
D. Promotion and Reorganization 

1. Promotion and Reorganization in General 1,000.00 

2. Preparation of 3rd International Directory of Anthropologists 500.00 1,500.00 


The Council voted to accept the above recommendations for the 1947 budget. 
Vice-President Hallowell asked Dr. Cole to take the chair. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 


The Chairman of the Committee to investigate the possibility of strengthening non-Nazi 
anthropologists in enemy countries reported as follows: 

“T have had a moderately voluminous correspondence with the other members of the Com- 
mittee during last spring, andin March we held a meeting in the American Museum at which Bate- 
son, Count, and I were present and at which Shapiro and Washburn helped us. Ralph Linton 
could not come, but I discussed the matter with him at length later and he is fully aware of my 
position and I believe gives it his support. 
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““My idea was that the first thing we should do was to determine which anthropologists in 
enemy or enemy-occupied countries had been on our side and which opposed to us. This turned out 
to be an impossible task for none of us was, or is, in a position to make such decisions. We con- 
sidered that if a German served in the armed forces of his country he was no more guilty 
from our point of view than those of us who had done the same thing. At first glance, we considered 
blackballing those who had used their positions for propaganda, but we soon realized that a great 
number of our own anthropologists had done the same thing and if we had supported that course 
of action we would have had to condemn some of our own colleagues. 

“Conflicting reports came in from different countries. Frenchmen are having great sport 
accusing each other of being collaborators, while among the Germans we hear such milk-toast 
statements as that von Eickstedt was really on our side because ‘Gunther disapproved of his hav- 
ing a Brazilian wife.’ The Committee members unanimously agreed that it was useless to attempt 
any such discrimination and that all anthropologists should be treated alike unless some very 
definite and urgent reason presented itself in specific cases. 

“The second problem is what to do for European anthropologists. That also is a question 
which the members of the Committee with their limited resources of time and without travel 
expenses were not qualified to decide. Obviously, we cannot bring them all] to this country. There 
are not enough jobs in anthropology for our own graduates, and to effect a wholesale importation 
of European anthropologists and attempt to find them jobs is certainly far beyond the scope of 
this Committee and probably of the Association. 

“We might conceivably assist them by shipments of books, clothing, scientific instruments, and 
so forth. I hope that someone in the Association will be able to take action on this score, but 
unfortunately it is impossible to locate all of the anthropologists and even if we locate them it 
would be extremely difficult to do anything for those in the Russian or French zones of occupa- 
tion.” 

The Council voted that the reported be accepted and the Committee be discharged. 

The Chairman of the Committee on National Science Legislation submitted the following 
report: 

“The Committee on National Science Legislation (W. C. Bennett, J. H. Steward, J. M. 
Cooper, chairman), appointed by the President under date of January 10, 1946, kept in close 
touch with the progress of national science foundation plans of the last session of Congress. The 
interests of the social sciences in these bills were handled mostly through the Washington Office of 
the SSRC. On the recommendation of the Committee, our President, Dr. Linton, at two critical 
points wrote to key members of Congress in advocacy of the inclusion of the social sciences in 
the proposed bills. It may be added that the SSRC now has a committee working intensively on 
this whole problem, and the Chairman of your AAA Committee on National Science Legislation 
is a member of the SSRC committee.” 

The Council voted to accept the report of this Committee. 

R. Flannery, chairman pro tem. of the Committee of Washington Anthropologists to report on 
matters of interest to the AAA, reported as follows: 

“A detailed report on six points of interest to the profession was submitted to the Council 
membership and was approved by the Executive Committee which referred the recommendations 
made by the Committee to the President for action. On July 1st the Chairman of the Committee, 
H. G. Barnett, resigned and three other members were absent from the city during the summer 
and part of the fall. Since submitting the full and detailed report mentioned above, the Com- 
mittee has brought to the attention of members, through publication in the AA, 48: 691-692, 
1946, the fact that there are openings in the middle and upper grades of the foreign service. 
The appointments will be made in the course of the next two years and men with training in 
anthropology are eligible.” 

The Council voted to accept the report of this Committee. 
The Nominating Committee of the AAA for 1946 (John M. Cooper, chairman, W. C. Bennett 
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and C. Kluckhohn), having been asked by the President to serve also as the Viking Award Com- 
mittee for 1946, reported as follows: 

“When we got down to the details of the task assigned to us, two major problems emerged. 

“First, by the explicit conditions of the award as laid down by the Viking Fund, the award 
is to be made annually for achievement ‘during the course of the year’ (letter of Dr. Fejos, in 
AA, 1946, 48: 691). We were therefore confined to consideration of achievement during 1946 and 
could not consider contributions previously made. The Fund further provided that awards 
need not be made every year. The obvious purpose of this provision is to establish an achieve- 
ment floor. Your Committee feels that the members of the AAA would wish that this floor 
should be a very high one, else the award itself would fail of its purpose. 

“Second, the Committee found itself without established criteria on which to make a recom- 
mendation of award and did not feel that it could take upon itself to set up such criteria. Such 
scattered soundings of opinion among the AAA membership as it was able to make in the short 
time at its disposal revealed considerable difference of opinion on criteria, such as the following. 
What should be the major objective and function of the award: premiation or stimulation? How 
can it best serve the promotion of anthropological science? Should there be an age limit, say 40 
or 45, or should the award be made regardless of age? Should any consideration be given the 
awardee’s total achievements of previous years? Shall the award be confined to American citizens 
or residents of the United States, or to New World anthropologists, or should it be open to 
anthropologists of the world? (The Fund’s letter does not state this. It makes no restriction 
explicitly.) Should the award be made only for published papers, or also for manuscripts? In the 
latter case what procedure shall be set up for submission of manuscripts? Should preference in 
making the award be given to important new and fertile ideas and approaches, or to exceptionally 
meritorious productions along more familiar and traditional lines? In how far should recognition 
be given to important publications that are primarily of a compilatory nature? How far shall we 
go in recognizing achievements that lie mainly in disciplines other than anthropology but that 
overlap the field of anthropology and have significant anthropological aspects? And no doubt 
there are other questions that have not occurred to us or have not been brought to our attention. 

“In view of the two above considerations, your Committee recommends: 

“First, that no Viking Fund Award be made by the AAA for 1946; 

“Second, that steps be taken at once to establish criteria on which the 1947 award can be 
made,—through the appointment of a committee to draw up a code of criteria or conditions for 
the award, such code to be submitted to the Executive Committee or Executive Board with power 
to act granted by vote of the Council, and, if the Council prefers in a matter of such importance, 
with preliminary directives on criteria or with specific criteria, voted by the Council at its 
annual meeting of 1946.” 

After considerable discussion, it was voted that a new committee to consider the Viking 
Award for 1946 be appointed by the two Vice-Presidents, the new committee to report later at 
this same meeting. The Committee was named as follows: F. de Laguna, chairman, G. Bateson, 
C. S. Ford, J. Gillin, M. Herskovits. T. McCown, M. Smith, S. Tax, L. White. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read. It was voted that the report be accepted 
and that the slate proposed be recommended to the Annual Meeting for election, it being under- 
stood that the proposed officers and representatives will serve until the Executive Board under 
the new constitution takes over. 

The Nominating Committee presented two further recommendations: (1) That the Associa- 
tion, through its Executive Committee or Board, or through a special committee, draw up 4 
formulation of qualifications desired in its officers and representatives, for guidarce in future pro- 
cedures of nomination. (2) That the Council discuss and adopt a definite policy on admission to 
membership in the Council of: (a) Members who do not reside in the United States or Canada; 
(b) Members whose major field is one other than anthropology, but who have a definite interest 
in anthropology, although doubtfully classifiable as professional anthropologists. 
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REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Chairman called on A. I. Hallowell who is Chairman of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council. Dr. Hallowell stated that a full report on 
anthropological activities of that Division has already been submitted for publication separately 
in the American Anthropologist and will appear in the January-March, 1947, number. Neverthe- 
less, since the chairmen of each of the three important anthropological committees under the 
Division were present at this meeting, Dr. Hallowell requested that they give brief oral reports. 
M., J. Herskovits stated that the Committee on International Cooperation in Anthropology has 
tried to reestablish communications with anthropologists abroad and to ascertain what has hap- 
pened to anthropological collections, libraries, etc. Reports on various areas have already ap- 
peared in the American Anthropologist and more on other areas will be forthcoming. G. P. 
Murdock, Chairman of the Pacific Committee, who had previously submitted a written report to 
the Secretary, requested that it be printed as follows: 

“A Pacific Science Conference, called by the National Research Council, was held in Wash- 
ington, June 6-8, 1946. Its express objective was: “To form an effective organization of American 
scientists interested in the Pacific, to encourage and assist scientific research and activities in 
the Pacific, and to further international cooperation along these lines.’ The Conference was organ- 
ized into divisions on the anthropological sciences, public health and medicine, and the zoological 
sciences. The members and associate members attending for the anthropological sciences were: 
P. H. Buck, E. G. Burrows, C. DuBois, F. Eggan, J. F. Embree, K. Emory, C. S. Ford, E. S. C. 
Handy, F. M. Keesing, R. Kennedy, G. P. Murdock, M. T. Newman, D. L. Oliver, H. Shapiro, 
L. Sharp, A. Spoehr, and L. Thompson. The Conference made a series of recommendations to the 
National Research Council with respect to the formation of a permanent organization, the promo- 
tion of international scientific cooperation, and a specific program of needed research in the area. 
These are published in Bulletin 114 of the National Research Council (Sept., 1946). 

“In accordance with the recommendations of the Conference, the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, in September, 1946, converted the former 
Committee on Anthropology of Oceania into a Pacific Committee on the Anthropological Sci- 
ences with the following personnel: G. P. Murdock, chairman, J. W. Coulter, C. DuBois, F. Eggan, 
F. M. Keesing, D. L. Oliver, H. Shapiro. 

“In November, 1946, the National Research Council established a Pacific Science Board of 
ten members, with K. A. Ryerson as chairman, H. J. Coolidge as executive secretary, and G. P. 
Murdock as member for the anthropological sciences. This Board held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington on December 12, 1946. The Board adopted a plan for a ‘Coordinated Investigation of 
Micronesian Anthropology’ to be carried on under its auspices with the cooperation of museum 
and university departments of anthropology in 1947, in the event that current negotiations for 
funds prove successful. 

J. Gillin, Chairman of the Committee on Latin American Studies of the NRC stated that 
during the year 1946 the Committee arranged a program and arranged the finance for the study 
which Alexander Lesser did on research currently being carried on in North American institutions 
regarding Latin America. This was published in mimeographed form as “Survey of Research on 
Latin America by United States Scientists and Institutions,’ and is available without cost by 
application to the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 

John M. Cooper, one of our two representatives to the ACLS and a member of the Executive 
Committee of that body, reported as follows on activities of the ACLS of interest to anthro- 
pologists: 

“A great deal of attention has been given during 1946 by the Executive Committee, Advisory 
Board, and the 24 constituent societies of the ACLS to the question of reorganization of the 
Council. In September an amended constitution was discussed at a two-day special meeting of 
delegates of the constituent societies; on the fina] vote the amended constitution failed of passage. 
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A re-amended constitution will be presented at the regular annual meeting of the Council in Janu- 
ary 1947. Among the changes proposed is the reduction of society representation from two dele- 
gates to one. 

“Mr. Leland retired as director in October, 1946. Mr. Richard Shryock of the University of 
Pennsylvania is serving as interim director unti] a permanent director is appointed in January 
1947. Mr. Leland will act for two years as director emeritus in a consultative capacity, will look 
after international contacts, and will begin a history of international intellectual relationships 
since 1850. Mr. Leland is also serving as the ACLS representative on the United States UNESCO 
Commission of 100. 

“Most of the manuscripts are now completed for a volume of about 500 to 600 pages on the 
humanities in the United States during the war years 1939-1945. Of the 38 chapters it will con- 
tain, four—on area studies (Graves), the Intensive Language Program (Cowan), American 
archaeology (Johnson), and anthropology (Cooper)—are of particular concern to anthropologists. 
The volume will be issued within the next several months. 

“Among the Council-sponsored projects under way that should be of special] interest to our 
members are: a projected history of science in the U.S. with special attention to social implica- 
tions; a proposed comprehensive encyclopedia of music; publication of a ‘Guide to Materials in the 
National Archives relating to the Negro’; ways and means of promoting area studies; a revision 
by Dr. Herzog of his earlier survey of primitive music. 

“The Council has been deeply concerned during the year about the problems of the place of 
the humanities in national science legislation and in secondary education. Apropos of this last 
point, I should like to raise the following question: What could the AAA do, through a special 
committee or other means, to make sure that the anthropological data given incidentally in ele- 
mentary, secondary and college education, should be of the highest scientific quality? A careful 
survey of current elementary, secondary and college textbooks in the various social, geographical 
and other disciplines would be decidedly in order. The further question could then be taken up: 
What measures should be adopted to promote further expansion of anthropological teaching on 
the three above levels? What, for instance, could be done by closer liaison with the American 
Council on Education (the AAA is already a member but relations are at present hardly more 
than financial and formal)? With the NEA and other large educational bodies?” 

One of our three representatives to the Social Science Research Council, W. C. Bennett, sub- 
mitted the following report on activities of that Council of interest to anthropologists: 

“The Social Science Research Council is definitely expanding in interests and activities. The 
Demobilization awards have now been discontinued, but the importance of these special grants 
has been widely recognized. The new Research Fellowships should be noted, since they differ 
considerably from the old Pre- and Post-Doctoral Fellowships. Anyone who wishes may obtain 
the announcements describing the new awards by writing to Miss Laura Barrett, SSRC, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 

“The Council has been actively engaged in promoting the Social Sciences in the National 
Science Act. Dr. John M. Cooper is a member of this special Committee and consequently can 
furnish details about recent developments in this field.” 

Gordon F. Ekholm stated that since the Inter-American Society for Anthropology and 
Geography has as yet been unable to hold a general meeting he, as our AAA representative 
thereto, has nothing to report. 

Although our representatives to the AAAS had nothing special to report, it should be noted 
that Marian Smith, present Secretary of Section H, organized a program of anthropological 
papers which were presented at the meeting of Section H of the AAAS in Boston on December 26, 
1946. 

J. O. Brew, JAAA representative on the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Re- 
mains, reported as follows: 
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“The Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains was organized to represent 
American Archaeology and Anthropology in the emergency brought about by the extensive Gov- 
ernment program for flood-contro] and irrigation. Plans for hundreds of dams in the major and 
minor river systems of the country are completed. Construction is already under way on some of 
these and large-scale realization of the program is imminent. 

“Tt is with intense satisfaction that I am now able to report the successful operation of the 
arrangements outlined to you at the last annual meeting in December, 1945. The Government 
archaeological program in the River Valleys is in the hands of the Smithsonian Institution, under 
the capable leadership of Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. It functions through a series of inter- 
bureau agreements which bring together in the cooperative program the following agencies: the 
National Park Service and the Bureau of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior, the 
Corps of Engineers in the War Department, and the Bureau of American Ethnology in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“In October, 1946, the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains met in 
Washington with representatives of those agencies to receive progress reports of arrangements 
completed and work already accomplished, and also to discuss future plans. The United States 
Geological Survey, the Advisory Board of the National Park Service and the Bureau of the 
Budget were also represented. As a result of that meeting the Committee is convinced that, if the 
anthropologists of the country and the state and local archaeological organizations will support 
the program, the Government agencies involved will do their parts. It is obvious that the Gov- 
ernment cannot and will not do it all. The job is too large and the cooperation of all of us will be 
necessary if the vital information in the affected areas is to be salvaged before the waters rise be- 
hind the dams. The organization for doing the job is now established and functioning. Preliminary 
field surveys have already been made by the Smithsonian Institution in the Etowah Valley in 
Georgia and in cooperation with the University of Nebraska in the Missouri Valley. 

“The next steps involve careful planning and buckling down to work. Continual vigilance is 
necessary to insure proper provisions in each area as the construction agencies proceed to actual 
work. Expression of public support is essential to insure the inclusion of sufficient funds for the 
archaeological work in the appropriations for each project. As the hundreds of projected dams 
reach construction stage, the archaeological manpower problem will become acute, particularly 
in the higher brackets. In order to salvage a minimum of the important sites many cherished proj- 
ects may have to be postponed in favor of immediate work in basins-to be flooded. Professionally 
we are faced with tremendous obligations. At the same time we are presented with great oppor- 
tunities. The extent of these opportunities is only beginning to be realized. 

“The papers read at the symposium devoted to River Valley Archaeology at the Chicago 
meetings will be published in the near future. A few of the points raised may well be emphasized 
briefly now. 

“Under the River Valley Program archaeology stands on its own feet. The Committee has 
found complete agreement throughout the Government that the archaeological sites constitute a 
great and valuable national resource. The archaeological projects will be authorized purely as 
scientific expeditions to obtain important information and will be manned and equipped solely 
with this point in view, and not to provide jobs or for any other purpose. 

“These plans, in all cases, will include publication of scientific reports and the Smithsonian 
Institution has undertaken to see that this provision is carried out. 

“T have already mentioned the necessity of extensive cooperation with the Government in 
the program. One of the benefits which the state and local institutions will receive through this 
cooperation will be the acquisition of specimens. It is impossible to estimate the great number 
of specimens that will be forthcoming. The Smithsonian Institution will have no interest in 
these beyond sample type collections. Similar small collections will be desired by the National 
Park Service for installations in those areas which are set aside for recreational purposes. The 
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Corps oi Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation will wish material for small exhibits in their 
administration buildings. The interest of the Government in the specimens stops there. The great 
bulk of them will be distributed among state, local, and academic museums. 

“Tt was emphasized at the meetings that the River Valley Program is entirely in the hands 
of long-established Government agencies. There is no “mushroom”’ character about it and it is 
not attached to any particular political party or political ideology. It is well on its way and it will 
go through. 

“As the various projects now in the planning stage reach high priority for construction Dr. 
Roberts will advise archaeological agencies in areas affected. Information about impending opera- 
tions will also appear in the local papers. One of the most effective means of cooperation will be 
through the prosecution of independent surveys or excavations in basins to be flooded. There are 
two lines of communication by which archaeologists may keep in touch with developments: Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., in charge of the program at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington; 
and the members of the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeological Remains, particularly its 
secretary, Mr. Frederick Johnson, at the R. S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Phillips 
Academy, Andover Massachusetts.” 

Margaret Mead, who was appointed representative of the AAA to the Interim Conference for 
the Organization of a National Conference on the Family, submitted the following report: 

“The Joint Steering Committee of the Interim Conference, after several meetings in which 
organizational plans and program were developed, submitted a letter to the President, in the 
autumn of 1946, to which was attached a list of the participating organizations. The President 
responded by inviting the Conference to meet in the White House. The work of the Interim Con- 
ference has been concluded by a meeting accepting the President’s invitation and arranging for 
the incorporation of the Conference in the District of Columbia. A secretariat will be set up and 
cooperating organizations will be advised of the next steps in the program and asked for specific 
contributions to the program. As the Interim Conference goes out of existence with the incorpora- 
tion, my period of representation is automatically ended.” 

NEW BUSINESS 

The first item of new business called for by Chairman Cole was that of the amendment of our 
constitution as recommended by the Committee on Reorganization. The report of this Com- 
mittee has been sent by mail to all members and had been discussed informally on the evening of 
December 27, 1946, at which time it was agreed that suggestions and amendments submitted to 
the Committee by members up until 12:00 noon on December 28th would be given due con- 
sideration. Dr. Steward, chairman of the Committee, stated at the present Council meeting that 
many suggestions, written and otherwise, had come in and that the Committee had met several 
times in the interim to incorporate certain changes in the proposed constitution and by-laws. He 
asked that, before proceeding, the question as to whether the editor should be appointed or elected, 
which had been left open in the constitution originally submitted by the Committee, be settled. 

The Council voted that, providing the new constitution be adopted, the editor be appointed 
by the Executive Board and that changes in the constitution and by-laws be made in conjunction 
with this motion. 

The changes in the constitution and by-laws which the Committee had incorporated were 
then read by Dr. Steward, it being understood that the document as read constituted the final 
report of the Committee on Reorganization and was being proposed as an amendment to the 
constitution of the American Anthropological Association. After considerable discussion, and the 
proposal from the floor of further amendments which were voted down, it was voted unanimously 
to accept the report of the Committee on Reorganization, to approve it, and to recommend it to 
the Annual Meeting for action. 

The Council recessed at 6:25 p.m. and reconvened at 8:20 p.m., Vice-President Hallowell 
presiding. 
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It was voted that the Council instruct its Executive Board to study the feasibility of the fol- 
lowing objectives and activities, as recommended by the Committee on Reorganization and 
amended from the floor, and to carry them out so far as practicable: 


(1) Publishing: 


(a) Arrange close liaison between the American Anthropologist and the editors of the other 
anthropological] journals in order to define and plan the scope of the American Anthropologist. This 
should be done by arranging that the editors of the several journals work in close cooperation, the 
latter perhaps to be Associate Editors of the American Anthropologist. 

(b) Broaden the scope of the American Anthropologist. Instruct the editor to solicit articles 
of a broad or summary nature, and to endeavor to arrange to publish an annual bibliography 
covering all fields of American Anthropology. 

(c) Greater breadth of the American Anthropologist might create a need for special publica- 
tion outlets for ethnology and social anthropology. This need should be studied. 

(d) Consideration should be given the possibility of combining the technical editing and pub- 
lishing of the American Anthropologist and other anthropological journals in order to facilitate 
editing and to reduce costs. 

(e) The By-laws provide that members of other anthropological societies may receive the 
American Anthropologist at a reduced rate. Further possibilities of combined rates for the 
journals of the different societies should be explored. 

(f) The Association should havea special bulletin that may be published quickly and that will 
carry news of current events affecting anthropology. This news should include the activities, 
meetings, and proceedings of the other anthropological societies, of the research councils, and of 
other agencies as well as of the Association’s officers and committees. It will thus impose upon 
the Executive Board the obligation to maintain close contact with all anthropological activities , 


(2) Personnel: 


(a) Give all properly qualified members of the Association the status of Fellows. 

(b) Compile and publish a list of all professional anthropologists in the United States, re- 
gardless of their membership in the Association. 

(c) Compile and publish a list of anthropologists in all countries, perhaps to be done in 
cooperation with the National Research Council. 

(d) Compile and publish a list of universities, museums and other institutions giving instruc- 
tion or conducting research in anthropology, listing under each the anthropological staff and the 
degrees the institution is prepared to give. 

(e) Compile an annual list of persons receiving an AB, MA, or Ph.D. in anthropology and 
a list of their dissertations. 

(f) Compile an annual list of research projects in progress in museums and other institutions 
and consider the compilation of a list of dissertations in process. 


(3) Carry out the proposals of the Washington Committee: 


In a report, dated May 13, 1946, the Washington Committee recommended to the Executive 
Committee of the Association that it take immediate action on the following proposals: 

(a) Begin work on a comprehensive plan of research that is likely to meet the requirements 
for participation in the benefits of a National Research Foundation, should such a Foundation be 
established. 

(b) Participate with the three research councils in exploring the possibilities of expanding 
areal studies. 

(c) Establish contacts with the State Department with a view to supporting and assisting 
the Department’s program of area training for foreign service personnel. 

Note: Comparable programs are being developed by other Government Departments. 
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(d) Secure representation in the consulting groups that are planning research programs in 
the Pacific. 

(e) Establish effective liaison with the Federation of Social Sciences, which is being organized 
in Washington as a result of the need for coordinated action respecting a National Research 
Foundation and which plans a wide variety of activities. 

(f) Make contacts with the United Nations Organization to explore the possibilities of apply- 
ing anthropological viewpoints in the research and policy-making work units of that organization. 


(4) Support a National Research Foundation and secure anthropology’s place in it. 


(5) Carry out the program of the National Research Council’s Committee on the War Service of 
Anthropologists: 


This program was held in abeyance until the Association could mobilize its own efforts to give 
it better support. It has two purposes: 

(a) To survey the specific contributions of anthropologists to the war efforts; and, 

(b) To survey the effects of war activities on anthropological trends, teaching, and job 
opportunities. 


(6) Annual Meetings: 


(a) Ascertain the geographical distribution of anthropologists with a view to selection of 
place for annual meetings. 

(b) Endeavor to arrange joint annual meetings of the Association and other anthropological 
societies and assume responsibility in planning a general program that is of interest to all branches 
of anthropology. 

(c) Endeavor to meet at same place as non-anthropological societies and to arrange joint ses- 
sions therewith. 


(7) Liaison: 


Establish effective liaison with other anthropological societies, with the Society for American 
Archaeology, the Society for Applied Anthropology, the Linguistic Society of America, the 
American Oriental Society, the American Folklore Society, and the American Association of 
Physica] Anthropologists through inviting each of them to detail a representative to meet with 
the Executive Board on matters of mutual interest. 


(8) Education: 


(a) Make and publish a survey of anthropological curricula in universities in order to pro- 
vide information for establishing anthropological standards, judging teaching trends, and guiding 
teachérs in planning curricula. 

(b) Survey the accomplishments in and opportunities for introducing anthropology into 
schools below the university level. 


(9) Public Relations: 


Study the possibility of furthering public understanding of anthropology and of its accom- 
plishments through use of publications, the radio, and other means. 


(10) Research: 


The need for a research program has been mentioned in connection with a National Research 
Foundation. The Executive Board should constitute itself a planning committee and look ahead 
to research opportunities, such as that now being provided archaeology by the Valley Authority 
program. Immediate needs are: 
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(a) To assist the efforts now being made to salvage and store in a suitable place the declassi- 
fied research materials accumulated during the war; and, 
(b) Promote the cataloguing, microfilming, filing, and distribution of unpublished research. 


(11) Secretariat: 


There has been much discussion of the establishment of a permanent Secretariat to serve 
the professional interests of anthropologists. The Committee believes that the establishment of 
such a Secretariat is one of the various steps which the Executive Board might take on behalf of 
the profession, but that a Secretariat and its financing are quite unrelated to the immediate prob- 
lem of organization. Many of the immediate needs could be met through limited projects, each 
financed independently. The financing of a permanent Secretariat is not a problem that need be 
faced at present, and it should not prejudice the proposals concerning organization. 


(12) Finance: 


(a) Study the finances of the Association so as to make recommendations concerning budgets 
and dues. Consider the possibility of (1) reduced rates for student membership; (2) reduced rates 
for husband-wife memberships; (3) remission of dues, without loss of privileges, for any Fellow 
who has paid dues for thirty years; (4) establishment of a sustaining type of membership with 
higher rates. 

(b) Study and report on the support that anthropology is receiving and may receive from 
the councils, foundations, government, and other sources. 

(c) Endeavor to provide both the Secretary and Treasurer with an assistant. 


(13) Special dues of Fellows: 


Study and make recommendations to the next annual meeting concerning the question of 
whether professional anthropologists should be permitted to be members of the Council with full 
privileges of a Fellow by paying special dues which need not include a subscription to the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. As the answers to the questionnaire were evenly divided and as your Com- 
mittee was split on this matter, the present By-laws were drawn so as to continue present practice, 
except that Council Members should pay higher dues than members. 


After the adoption of the above recommendations, the Council voted that a contingency fund 
up to fifty per cent of Item D, “Promotion and Reorganization” of the Budget approved for 1947, 
be allowed for implementation. 

The Council then voted that Dr. Bloomfield be continued as the AAA coopting member of 
the Joint Committee on American Native Languages. 

Frederica de Laguna reported for the newly appointed Committee to consider the Viking 
Fund Award for 1946 as follows: 

“The Committee was faced with two conflicting policies in determining the criteria for recom- 
mending the award of the Viking Fund. 

“Should the award be made as the reward for an outstanding and mature contribution of an 
anthropologist who has already achieved recognition? Or should it be the reward for a less mature 
contribution of a younger anthropologist who has not yet achieved a distinguished position, but 
whose research we desired to encourage? 

“Tf the Association desires that the award be made this year as a recognition for a distinguished, 
mature contribution, the Committee has a recommendation to make. If the Association wishes it 
to be made as an encouragement for research, the Committee has no recommendation to make, 
because of lack of time. 

“The Committee wishes to leave this question to the members of the Association.” 
It was voted that the Viking Fund Award for 1946, in order to establish prestige for the 
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Award, be given this year to a distinguished and outstanding scholar, without establishing 
precedent. ‘The Committee then announced the name of Professor A. L. Kroeber as the awardee 
for 1946. 

The Council voted that a committee, having broader scope than the committee for 1946 
under Dr. Coon, be appointed to consider non-scientific activities of anthropologists in enemy 
and enemy-occupied countries. 

The following resolution, presented by J. Cooper, P. Fejos, J. Gillin, A. Kidder II, J. Steward, 
S. Tax, C. Wagley, and G. Weltfish, was unanimously adopted by the Council: 

WHEREAS: the advancement of science and scholarly endeavor is a world heritage that de- 
pends upon freedom of expression; and 

WHEREAS: a number of our colleagues in Argentina have recently been deprived of their 
professional posts and the means of carrying out scientific and scholarly research and teaching 
for reasons not connected with their professional competence; 

BE IT RESOLVED: that the American Anthropological Association expresses solidarity with these 
Argentine scientists and scholars; deplores the loss to human scholarship; and hopes that the 
Republic of Argentina will recognize its obligation to world science and to its own eminent scientific 
traditions by speedily reinstating these distinguished scholars and scientists. 

The Secretary is instructed to transmit copies of this resolution to all affiliated scientific 
organizations and to the anthropological societies of the other American Republics; to the govern- 
ment of Argentina; to the Director of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization; and to the Department of State of the United States; and to seek other publicity 
of a suitable nature. 

In the name of Dr. MaclIlwraith, who had suddenly been striken ill, Dr. Brown issued to the 
American Anthropological Association a most cordial renewal of the invitation to meet in Toronto 
in 1947, 

The Council meeting then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 1946, 9:30 P.M. 


Vice-President Murdock presided at the Annual Meeting. 

The report of actions taken by the Council was dispensed with in view of the fact that most 
of the members present had attended the Council Meeting. 

The report of the Committee on Reorganization as read and approved at the Council Meeting 
was presented to the membership for consideration and was unanimously adopted. The new 
Constitution and By-laws took effect immediately upon adoption. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read by the Secretary. After presentation of the 
nominations the following officers, representatives to councils and associations, and Council 
members were unanimously elected to serve until the new Executive Board takes over: 

President: Ruth F. Benedict 

Vice-Presidents: Emil W. Haury, Wilton M. Krogman 

Secretary: Regina Flannery 

Treasurer: John A. Noon 

Editor: J. Aiden Mason 

Associate Editors: J. Lawrence Angel, A. Irving Hallowell, Frederica de Laguna 

Executive Committee: Carleton S. Coon, E. Adamson Hoebel, Charles F. Voegelin 

Representative to the Social Science Research Council: Ralph L. Beals (1947-1949). (Previously 

elected representatives: W. C. Bennett to Dec. 31, 1947; W. Duncan Strong to Dec. 
31, 1948.) 

Representative tothe American Council of Learned Societies: Ralph Linton (1947-1950). (Previ- 

ously elected representative: John M. Cooper to Dec. 31, 1948.) 

Representatives to the National Research Council: Alexander Lesser, Margaret Mead, Charles 
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ing Wagley (from July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1950). (Previously elected representatives: W. 
dee Hill, L. Sharp, J. Steward to June 30, 1947; D. Byers, W. M. Krogman, C. Osgood to 
June 30, 1948; R. Benedict, F. H. H. Roberts, L. White to June 30, 1949.) 
946 Representatives to the American Association for the Advancement of Science: H. G. Barnett and 
‘my John L. Champe (1947-1948). 
Representative to the Inter-American Society for Anthropology and Geography: Donald G. Brand 
ard, (1947). 
CouNCIL 
de- 
Members for the term to 1950 inclusive: 
heir J. L. Angel G. Engerrand P. Kaberry E. L. Reynolds 
ing D. A. Baerreis J. C. Ewers I. T. Kelly W. A. Ritchie 
K. Bartlett C. Fairbanks W. H. Kelly F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. 
nese G. A. Black M. F. Farmer A. R. King S. L. Rogers 
the S. Boggs F. Fenenga M. Kneberg I. Rouse 
tific R. Braidwood H. Field W. LaBarre T. A. Sebeok 
J. Bram R. Flannery O. LaFarge H. C. Shetrone 
tific D. G. Brand N. E. Gabel A. Lesser A. H. Smith 
ern- P. A. Brannon V. Garfield C. Lévi-Strauss C. S. Smith 
ural J. O. Brew A. H. Gayton T. M. N. Lewis E. R. Smith 
city G. W. Briggs M. E. Goodman J. Lips W. Smith 
I. C. Brown H. S. Gladwin E. Loeb A. C. Spaulding 
the A. K. Bullen J. H. Greenberg C. Malouf R. F. Spencer 
yn to R. P. Bullen J. B. Griffin R. J. McDavid J. Spuhler 
P. B. Candela C. E. Guthe J. C. McGregor E. V. Stedman 
H. A. Carey W. G. Haag N. A. McQuown J. B. Stetson 
G. C. Carlson A. Halpern H. P. Mera D. B. Stout 
E. F. Castetter A. Hansen H. M. Miner S. Tax 
J. L. Champe R. B. Hassrick R. G. Morgan W. W. Taylor 
adie K. M. Chapman C. L. Hay E. H. Morris H. Tschopik, Jr. 
i W. M. Cobb R. Heine-Geldern H. L. Movius H. Turney-High 
ting H. S. Colton G. Hewes G. K. Neumann M. H. Watkins 
am P. Cooper I. Hilger J. A. Noon W. L. Warner 
E. W. Count W. W. Hill M. E. Opler W.S. Webb 
f the L. S. Cressman C. Hockett K. G. Orr B. Weitzner 
ill F. M. Cresson A. R. Holmberg C. Osgood G. Weltfish 
C. E. Dibble J. J. Honigman H. Palmatary A. H. Whiteford 
E. S. Dodge G. D. Howard B. D. Paul G. R. Willey 
J. Dollard F. L. K. Hsu H. E. D. Pollock G. D. Williams 
B. P. Dutton F. Hulse H. Powdermaker F. R. Wulsin 
W. Dyk L. W. Jenkins V. F. Ray L. Wyman 
K. P. Emory 
Members for term to 1949 inclusive: 
ously J. Adair A. Caso F. H. Douglas H. Getty 
Dec. B. Aginsky E. D. Chapple F. Eggan G. Gorer 
C. M. Arensberg D. Collier L. C. Eiseley M. Haas 
revi- H. G. Barnett H. B. Collins, Jr G. Ekholm E. T. Hall, Jr. 
G. Bateson B. Cummings J. F. Embree O. S. Halseth 
rarles E. G. Burrows A. C. L. Donohugh G. Foster, Jr. J. R. Hanks 
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J. C. Harrington 
G. G. Heye 
E. A. Hoebel 
E. A. Hooton 
A. E. Hudson 
J. Jennings 
N. Joffe 

V. H. Jones 
F. Keesing 
D. Keur 

S. T. Kimball 
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H. W. Krieger 
W. M. Krogman 
W. Lessa 

S. K. Lothrop 
J. G. McAllister 
T. D. McCown 
W. C. McKern 
G. MacGregor 
H. S. Mekeel 


M. F. Ashley Montagu 


M. Mook 


Members for term to 1948 inclusive: 


R. L. Beals 
M. Beckwith 
R. F. Benedict 
J. W. Bennett 
M. Butler 

C. S. Coon 

C. A. DuBois 
G. Devereux 
M. M. Edel 
P. Fejos 

W. N. Fenton 
E. F. Greenman 
E. Gunther 

B. Haile 


A. I. Hallowell 
C. F. Harding 
D. G. Haring 
J. S. Harris 

E. W. Haury 
R. F. Heizer 

J. Henry 

M. J. Herskovits 
G. Herzog 

W. W. Howells 
R. Kennedy 

F. deLaguna 
M. Lantis 

J. M. Longyear 


Members for term to 1947 inclusive: 


E. H. Ackerknecht 
H. M. Allyn 

W. C. Bennett 

D. Bidney 

J. Bird 

L. Bloom 

L. Bloomfield 

E. H. Blumenthal 


D. F. R. de la Borbolla 


G. T. Bowles 
P. H. Buck 
D. Byers 

T. N. Campbell 
W. B. Cline 

E. Colson 

D. S. Davidson 
E. W. Gifford 


J. P. Gillin 

E. S. Goldfrank 
C. D. Gower 

J. P. Harrington 
L. Havemeyer 
H. Hawthorn 
H. Hoijer 

M. Jacobs 


A. Galligan James 


F. Johnson 

E. Kennard 
C. R. Keyes 
C. Kluckhohn 
N. Knowles 
J. Landgraf 
L. L. Leh 


P. Nash 

D. Oliver 

R. L. Olson 
P. Phillips 

E. K. Reed 
H. L. Shapiro 
M. Siegel 

L. W. Simmons 
E. Siskin 

V. J. Smith 
M. W. Smith 


D. Mandelbaum 
N. Morss 
. V. Murra 

L. Nusbaum 
.. M. O’Neale 


F. G. Rainey 
G. Reichard 
L. Satterthwaite 
C. E. Shaeffer 
C. C. Seltzer 
L. Sharp 


A. Leighton 

D. W. Lockard 
K. Luomala 

T. F. McIlwraith 
R. McKennan 

P. S. Martin 

J. A. Mason 

M. Mead 

A. Métraux 

G. P. Murdock 
P. H. Nesbitt 
M. T. Newman 
S. Newman 

G. Posnanski 

G. I. Quimby, Jr. 


F. L. W. Richardson 
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F. G. Speck 

D. Spencer 

W. S. Stallings, Jr 
G. L. Trager 

C. Wagley 

W. D. Wallis 

L. Ward 

H. N. Wardle 

W. R. Wedel 

A. Whiting 


D. B. Shimkin 
B. Siegel 

J. S. Slotkin 
E. H. Spicer 
A. Spoehr 

J. H. Steward 
O. C. Stewart 
M. W. Stirling 
R. J. Terry 
M. Titiev 

R. Underhill 
R. Waterman 
H. A. Wieschhoff 


G. Roheim 

L. Roys 

R. L. Roys 

A. H. Schultz 
D. Scott 

F. M. Setzler 
D. Z. Stone 
W. D. Strong 
M. Swadesh 
L. Thompson 
C. F. Voegelin 
S. L. Washburn 
H. Webster 
B. B. Wessel 
L. A. White 
C. Withers 
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Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): 


F.-C. Cole A. V. Kidder G. G. MacCurdy H. J. Spinden 
J. M. Cooper A. L. Kroeber N. C. Nelson J. R. Swanton 
F. W. Hodge R. Linton R. Redfield A. M. Tozzer 
D. Jenness R. H. Lowie L. Spier C. Wissler 
N. Judd 

Total Council Membership 328 


The Committee on Resolutions (S. Mekeel, chairman, C. Voegelin, F. H. H. Roberts) pre 
sented the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted: 

1. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its gratitude to the 
Chicago Anthropological Society for its role as gracious host to the 1946 Meetings. 

2. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association extend its appreciation for 
the efficient and businesslike manner in which the Committee on Local Arrangements, consisting 
of Sol Tax, chairman, G. I. Quimby and R. Waterman, carried out its duties. 

3. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its thanks to 
Fred Eggan, Douglas Byers, A. I. Hallowell, W. W. Hill and Harry Hoijer, as the Program Com- 
mittee, for the successful manner in which they arranged and coordinated the program of the 
Association with those of the affiliated societies and associations. 

4. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association formally express its ap- 
proval and appreciation of the efforts of the Committee for the Recovery of Archaeologica] Re 
mains in the establishment of the present cooperative program between the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Park Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers and the several 
local institutions, which is designed for the excavation, preservation and publication of the his- 
torical record of man’s early occupation of this country which was in imminent danger of destruc- 
tion. 

5. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its deep regret at 
the passing of two of its members during the year: The Hon. Miles Poindexter and Mr. Albert 
Matthews 

6. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its belief in the 
necessity of joint sessions of affiliated societies and associations, such as the present one, and 
recommends that such sessions be held whenever feasible. 

The Resolutions Committee also incorporated into its report the resolution passed at the 
Council Meeting. 

Sol Tax proposed the following resolution which was unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association extend a vote of heartfelt 
thanks to the Committee on Reorganization for bringing the new organization into effect. 

M. F. Ashley Montagu proposed the following resolution which was likewise adopted: 

Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association deplores the proposed action 
of the British Military Mission in Australia to fire destructive projectiles into an area of Western 
Australia occupied by many living aborigines, and calls upon the Mission to cancel all such action. 

In bringing the meeting to a close, and in accordance with the regulations of the new Consti- 
tution, Vice-President Murdock announced the appointment of the Nominating Committee by 
President Linton as follows: J. M. Cooper, chairman, W. C. Bennett, W. M. Krogman, A. I. 
Hallowell, A. L. Kroeber. 

REGINA FLANNERY, Secrelary 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
CONSTITUTION! 
As Amended to December 29, 1946 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ArtTIcLE II—Pur poses 


Section 1. The purpose of the Association shall be to advance the science of anthropology in 
all its branches and to further the professional interests of American anthropologists. 

Section 2. To advance the science of anthropology, the Association shall: 

Foster and support the development of special anthropological societies organized on a 
regional or functional basis; 

Publish, and promote the publication of, anthropological monographs and journals; 

Encourage anthropological research; and 

Act to coordinate activities of members of the Association with those of other organizations 
concerned with anthropology, and maintain effective liaison with related sciences and their 
organizations. 

Section 3. To further the professional interests of anthropologists the Association shall, in 
addition to the activities described under Section 2, 

Take action on behalf of the entire profession and integrate the professional activities of 
anthropologists in the various special branches of the science; and 

Promote the wide recognition and constant improvement of professional standards in anthro- 
pology. 

ArTICLE I1I—Powers 

The Association shall have the power to receive, administer, and disburse dues, assessments, 
and other grants to further its ends; to acquire, hold absolutely or in trust for the purposes of 
the Association, and convey property, real and personal; to publish reports, bulletins, journals, 
and monographs; to affiliate with other organizations in the pursuit of common aims and appoint 
delegates or representatives to such organizations; to establish branches, sections, or divisions, 
on a regional or functional basis; and to engage in such other activities as are necessary to the 
advancement of anthropology and the furtherance of professional interests. 


ARTICLE IV—Membership 


Section 1. There shall be two classes of membership in the Association: (1) Members; and 
(2) Feilows. 

SECTION 2. MEMBERS. Any person is eligible to become a member. A Member shall have such 
privileges as may be determined by the Association but he shall have no voting privileges. 

Section 3. FELLows. Any person shall be eligible to become a Fellow who: 

(1) Has made significant published contributions in the field of anthropology; or 

(2) Possesses a bachelor’s or master’s degree in anthropology or a doctorate in an allied field 
and is actively engaged in anthropology; or 

(3) Possesses a doctorate in anthropology; or 

(4) Is a Life Member of the Association as of December, 1946. 
EEA Fellow in good standing shall have one vote in the nomination and election of officers and 
in the transaction of other business of the Association, and he shall be eligible for any elective or 


1 The Constitution as originally adopted appears in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 5, 
pp. 187-190, 1903; as amended in 1916 in Vol. 19, pp. 102-106; and as amended in 1941 in Vol. 44, 
pp. 293-296, 1942. 
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appointive office in the Association, subject only to the restrictions defined elsewhere in this Con- 
stitution and By-laws. 

Section 4. ELECTION OF MEMBERS AND FELLOWs. Members shall be admitted to the Asso- 
ciation and Fellows shall be chosen by a majority vote of the Executive Board. The members of 
any organization of anthropologists or of persons with anthropological interests may, if the 
organization is adjudged by the Executive Board to meet professional standards, automatically 
become Members of the Association through the payment of dues. 

For a just cause, Fellows and Members may be deprived of their status by a two-thirds vote 
of the Executive Board, subject to appeal to the Council. 

Section 5. Dues. Dues shall be determined by the Council and shall be paid to the Treas- 
urer. Any person one year in arrears in the payment of dues shall not be entitled to receive the 
publications of the Association, and any person two years in arrears shall, after formal notification, 
lose his membership. 

ARTICLE V—Organization 


Section 1. Councit. The Council shall consist of the Fellows. It shall constitute the final 
source of authority in the Association, and it shall elect from its membership the President, 
Vice-President, and Executive Board of the Association. Its elective and voting procedures shall 
be defined by the By-laws of the Association. 

Section 2. Orricers. The Officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and the Members of the Executive Board. 

Section 3. Executive Boarp. The affairs of the Association shall be administered by an 
Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist of seven members, of which six shall be 
members-at-large, representing, so far as possible, the various fields of anthropology. The Presi- 
dent of the Association shall serve ex-officio as the seventh member of the Board and as Chairman 
thereof. Any Fellow may serve simultaneously as a member of the Executive Board and as Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, or Editor. 

Section 4. Term. Members of the Executive Board shall hold office for terms of three years, 
and they shall not be eligible for reelection until one year has elapsed after their last term of 
office; provided, that two of the members-at-large elected immediately upon the adoption of this 
amendment shall serve terms of two years and that two others shall serve terms of one year, after 
which all members shall serve terms of three years. The President and Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation shall be elected annually. All officers shall serve until their successors are installed in 
office. 

Section 5. Powers OF THE EXECUTIVE BoArp. Subject to general directives and specific 
limitations imposed by the Council, the Executive Board shall have authority to execute on be- 
half of the Association all powers and functions of the Association, as defined in Article III and 
in the By-laws. 

The Executive Board shall establish and make known its rules and procedures. 

The Executive Board shall appoint from the membership of the Council the Secretary, 
Treasurer, Editor, and other agents and committees, delegate to them such authority as is 
required, supervise their activities, and receive and act upon budgets, requests, and plans sub- 
mitted by them. 

SEcTION 6. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ExEcuUTIVE Boarp. At each annual meeting the Execu- 
tive Board shall report its activities to the Council through the President. The report shall include 
the reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor, and of all committees and other agents repre- 
senting the Association, except that the Auditing Committee shall report separately. Disapproval 
of any activities or commitments made by the Executive Board on behalf of the Association and 
any mandates for action different from that taken by the Board shall require a majority vote of 
the Council. Directives for new activities and expenditures shall also require a majority vote of 
the Council. 
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SEcTION 7. PRESIDENT. The President shall be presiding officer of the Association and Chair- 
man of the Executive Board, and he shall exercise all the duties and responsibilities commonly 
associated with this office, except as provided in this Constitution and By-laws. 

Section 8. VicE-PRESIDENT. The Vice-President shall assume the duties of the President in 
the event of the absence, death, resignation, or incapacity of the President. 

Section 9. Eprror. The Editor shall be appointed by the Executive Board and, subject to 
the directives of the Executive Board, shall have charge of the publications of the Association. 

Section 10. Secretary. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Executive Board and, sub- 
ject to the directives of the Executive Board, shall have charge of all records and general cor- 
respondence of the Association, and perform such other duties as are assigned to him. 

SecTION 11. TREASURER. The Treasurer of the Association shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board and, subject to the directives of the Executive Board, shall be custodian of all funds 
of the Association, receive all dues and other funds, and disburse all appropriations. He may be 
required to give bond. 

Section 12. AupitrnG Committee. An Auditing Committee of three Fellows shall be elected 
by the Council at the annual meeting. The Committee shall make an annual] audit of the books of 
the Association, in which task it is authorized to employ a certified Accountant. 


ARTICLE VI—Annual Meeting 


The Council shall meet annually for the transaction of business. 
ARTICLE VII—Regional Divisions 


Regional divisions of the Association may be formed with the approval of the Executive 
Board. 
ARTICLE VIII—A mendments 


This Constitution may be amended by the Council by mail ballot, provided that a proposed 
amendment is approved by two-thirds of the votes cast. 

Amendments may be proposed by the Executive Board or by any ten Fellows in good 
standing. The Board shall have the proposed amendment circulated to the Council, and it shall 
allow thirty (30) days for the return of the ballots. An amendment shall go into effect immediately 
upon approval as specified above. 

The amendments and provisions of this Constitution, as approved December 29, 1946, shall 
be effective immediately upon adoption and shall supersede and nullify all previous constitutional 
amendments and provisions in conflict with them and all amendments and provisions not men- 
tioned herein. 

ARTICLE [X—Provisions for 1947 


The Council as constituted in the year 1946, under the previous constitution, shall be the 
Council for 1947 subject henceforth to revisions of membership according to the provisions of 
Art. IV, Sections 3 and 4, and of Art. V, Section 1. 


BY-LAWS 
Liaison 
In order to effect closer bonds between the different branches of anthropology, the Executive 
Board is empowered to invite other anthropological societies and organizations to designate a 
liaison officer to the Association. 


Subscribers 


Any individual person, library, museum, university, school, or other institution may become 
a subscriber to the scientific publications of the Association. The annual rate of subscription shall 
be $6.00. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Dues 


SecTION 1. MemBers. The annual dues of Members shall be $6.00, but to those members 
who are also members of the Anthropological Society of Washington, or the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society, the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, the Central States Branch, the Society 
for American Archaeology, the American Association of Physical Anthropologists, the Society of 
American Folklore, the Linguistic Society of America, or the Society for Applied Anthropology, 
the dues shall be $5.00. 

Members in good standing shal] receive the scientific publications of the Association and may 
attend annual meetings. 

SectT1on 2. Fettows. The dues of Fellows shall be $9.00 a year. Fellows shall exercise their 
privileges as defined in Article IV, Section 3 of the Constitution, and they shall receive all pub- 
lications of the Association. 

Section 3. Lire Memsers. Life Members shall have all voting privileges and shall receive all 
publications without payment of any dues. 


Finances and Property 


SEcTION 1. The fiscal year of the Association shall begin on the first of November. 

SEcTION 2. Payments previously made to establish Life Memberships and any other undesig- 
nated moneys as may from time to time become available shall be regarded as a permanent fund, 
which may be invested in the interests of the Association. Sums of money may be drawn from 
the capital of the permanent fund, but at no time shall its total be reduced to less than an amount 
equal to the total payments of all living Life Members. The income from annua] dues, interest 
from investments, and money from other sources may be regarded as a working fund, available 
for publication and other current expenses. 

Section 3. The President and Treasurer shall sign all written contracts and obligations 
authorized by the Executive Board, except that basic contracts for printing and other matters 
necessary to publishing shall be signed by the President and Editor. 

Section 4. The Editor is entitled to make minor adjustments in the basic contracts relating 
to publications, and he may, subject to approval of the Executive Board, enter into agreements 
with individuals and institutions for financing publications. All bills relating to publishing ob- 
ligations shall be certified to the Treasurer by the Editor. 


Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The Executive Board may, subject to provisions of Article V of the Constitution: 

Appoint necessary committees, define their duties, and receive their reports; 

Appoint all representatives of the Association to other societies, agencies, or councils, or 
select such representatives from slates submitted by other societies, agencies, or councils; 

Employ and compensate necessary secretarial personnel; 

Expend Association funds within the budget and solicit and expend special funds to meet 
necessary expenses, provided that the terms and conditions for accepting and expending special 
funds shall be submitted to Council vote; 

Maintain records of professional anthropological personnel; 

Serve as a clearing house for information concerning all matters of profession<l and scientific 
anthropological interest; 

Publish at suitable intervals a bulletin, which shall report on activities of professional interest 
and which shall be distributed to Fellows of the Association; 

Hold referenda on matters deemed urgent; 

Establish liaison with other scientific organizations and institutions. 
SEcTION 2. The Executive Board shall meet in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
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Association and at such other times as may be necessary, on the call of the President or three 
members of the Executive Board. 

SecTIoN 3. The annual report of the Executive Board shall be distributed to Fellows thirty 
(30) days previous to the annual meeting. As soon as possible after the annual meeting it shall be 
published, together with the record of the annual meeting of the Council. 


Elections 


SEecTIon 1. Nomrnations. Candidates for any of the offices or for membership on the Execu- 
tive Board may be nominated by (1) the Executive Board, or (2) additionally by the Fellows. 

The Executive Board shall nominate three persons for each vacant office, subject to the 
provisions of Article V of the Constitution, and in the case of Board members shall designate 
which member the nominee is to succeed. These nominations shall be made known to the Fellows 
at least ninety (90) days before the annual meeting. 

Any five Fellows may nominate an additional candidate for any office, provided their nomi- 
nation is submitted in writing to the Elections Committee sixty (60) days before the annual meet- 
ing. 

Ballots shall be mailed to all Fellows not less than thirty (30) days before the annual meeting. 

No Fellow shall accept a nomination to any office unless he states in writing to the Executive 
Board in advance his willingness and ability to devote such time to the affairs of the Association 
as is necessary to the effective execution of his office. The Executive Board shall inform the pros- 
pective nominee in advance of the probable extent of the burden of the office. The Executive Board 
shall have the right, by a vote of two-thirds of its other members, to request the resignation of a 
member of the Board if it deems the amount of time spent by him is not sufficient in carrying out 
the duties of the office. 

Section 2. ELections Committee. Elections shall be administered by an Elections Com- 
mittee, which shall be appointed each year by the Executive Board. The Committee shall consist 
of three Fellows, including the Secretary of the Association, who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Section 3. Erections. Each Fellow in good standing shall be entitled to vote for one can- 
didate for each office. Ballots shall be secret and signed, and the Elections Committee, subject to 
review by the Executive Board, shall examine the eligibility of each voter. Ballots may be mailed 
or brought in person to the Elections Committee, provided they are received prior to the annual 
business meeting, when all votes shall be counted and the results of the elections announced. The 
candidate for an office who receives the highest number of votes for that office is elected. In the 
event of a tie vote, the Committee shall hold a run-off election at the annual meeting. 

Newly elected officers and members of the Executive Board shall take office at the close of 
the annual business meeting and shall serve during the following year. 

The Executive Board shal] make interim appointments to fill a vacancy in any office until 
elections are held. 

Section 4. ELECTIONS IN 1946. The President of the Association for the year 1946 shall ap- 
point a Nominations Committee of five Council Members, who shall be chosen with due regard 
for regional and subject representation. Immediately after the annual meeting in December, 
1946, the Committee shall nominate three candidates for each office, as defined and described in 
this Constitution and By-laws, and shall hold a special election by mail ballot among the members 
of the Council of 1946. Within sixty (60) days of the mailing of the ballots the elections shall be 
closed and no further ballots accepted. At that time, the Committee shall have the ballots counted 
and immediately announce the results of the election. The officers elected under the previous con- 
stitution shall constitute the Executive Board to serve during a portion of 1947 unti] superseded 
by the new officers elected under this Constitution. 
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Annual Meeting 


Section 1. The place and date of the next annual business and scientific meeting shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Board as soon as possible after each annual meeting, and due notice 
shall be given to all classes of members and to the secretaries of the other anthropological societies. 
The Executive Board, in consultation with the Program Committee, shall plan the allocation of 
available time to the business meeting and the scientific programs. 

SecTION 2. Business MEETING. The business meeting of the Council shall be conducted by 
the President or the Vice President, or, in their absence, by a Fellow chosen by the Executive 
Board. It shall hear the report of the Executive Board on activities during the preceding year, 
authorize the Executive Board to carry out plans and approve the budget for expenditures on be- 
half of the Association during the succeeding year, and transact other business which may legally 
come before the Association. 

The business meeting shall be conducted according to Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Section 3. Quorum. Ten per cent of the Council shall constitute a quorum for the transac 
tion of business at the annual meeting. Business shall be transacted by a majority vote, except as 
provided in the Constitution or elsewhere in the By-laws. 

Section 4. Screntiric Meetrncs. The scientific program shal] be arranged and conducted 
by the Program Committee. Attendance at scientific meetings, presentation of papers, and general 
participation in discussions shall not be restricted to Fellows and Members but shall be open to all 
persons, subject to the decision of the Program Committee. 


Referendum 


A referendum vote may be held by mail ballot at any time upon the initiation of the Execu- 
tive Board or a signed petition of any ten Fellows. The ballots shall be returned to the Executive 
Board within sixty (60) days. A majority of the votes received shall constitute a favorable vote. 

The By-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the Council at the annual meeting or by 
referendum. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, REPORT 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting, held January 21, 1947, 
elected the following officers: President, Regina Flannery; Vice-President, William N. Fenton; 
Secretary, Marshall T. Newman; Treasurer, John C. Ewers; Councilors to the Board of Managers, 
W. M. Cobb, W. H. Gilbert, Jr., Ruth E. Pardee, D. B. Shimkin, G. R. Willey. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting follows: 


Membership: 


This represents a loss of eight since last year. 

The members elected during the year were, Active Members: Dr. Marshall T. Newman, Mrs. 
Emil Sady, Dr. Charles E. Tuthill; Associate Members: Dr. E. S. C. Handy, Dr. Jules Henry, 
Dr. Olav R. T. Janse, Dr. Lauriston R. Sharp, Mrs. Rosamond B. Spicer, Mr. R. M. Tatum. 

The Society records its deep sense of loss at the death of Dr. George S. Duncan, past President 
and member since 1930. 

The report of the Treasurer follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (with interest to December 31, 


21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (Par value $10 per share). . 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (Par value $100 per share)..... 200.00 


$3,071.74 
Bills oustanding: 


To American Anthropological Association (Subscription to American Anthropolo- 


$3 ,066.74 


A spring dinner was held at the Zoo Restaurant, May 14, 1946, but all regular meetings were 
held at the U: S. National Museum. The Program Committee for the season, appointed October, 
1946, comprised Dr. Marshall T. Newman, chairman, Dr. Margaret Lantis, Dr. Ruth Pardee. 

Titles of papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 15, 1946, 732nd meeting, Wm. M. Shanklin, “The Anthropology of the Arab 
Bedouin”’ (Slides). 

February 19, 1946, 733rd meeting, J. M. Cowan, “Wartime Activities of Linguists” (Record- 
ings). 

March 19, 1946, 734th meeting, Cora DuBois, “Anthropology in Government.” 

April 16, 1946, 735th meeting, T. Dale Stewart, “Anthropology and the Melting Pot” 
(Slides). Address of the retiring President. 
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October 15, 1946, 736th meeting, Wm. N. Fenton, “Problems of Folklore Research, illustrated 
by materials from the Eastern Woodlands” (Recordings). 

November 19, 1946, 737th meeting, Gordon T. Bowles, “The Impact of the War upon the 
Japanese People.” 

December 17, 1946, 738th meeting, Mary L. DeGive and Margaret Cussler, “Hopi Horizons” 
(Documentary film, first showing). 

The Society voted to affiliate with the Washington Social Science Federation, and the 
Secretary represented the Board at a preliminary organization meeting, but the Federation re- 
mains in abeyance until other groups of social scientists organize locally. 

N. Fenton, Secretary 
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